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PREFACE 


T. A. (t. Rao’s Elements of Hindu loonoyraphy (Vols. E 
and 11, published under the auspices of the Travancore 
State in 1914 and 19 LG respectively) has so long been and 
still is the standard work on the subject. Some other 
works on it, such as H. Krishna Sastri's South Indian 
Gods and Goddesses, B. C. Bhattacharya’s Indian hnnijes. 
Part I, J, Dubreuil’s South Indian Iconography, ihe 
Brahinanical section of N. K. Bhattasali’s Iconography of the 
Buddhist and Brahmnnical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, 
etc., have been published since then. Krishna Sastri’s and 
Dubreuil’s works, as their names imply, deal with the South 
Indian'images only, while Bhattacharya’s book treats of 
several North Indian Hindu images of the Gupta and the 
post-Gupta periods. Bhattasali discusses the special features 
of the Brahmanical sculptures found mostly in Eastern 
Bengal. So none of these works can claim to be as full and 
comprehensive as the monumental work of T. A. G. Rao. 
But comprehensive as the latter is, it still lacks certain 
features which are essential for the study of Hindu Icono- 
graphy. Rao, no doubt, collected a number of very useful 
iconographic texts (many of which were then unpublished, 
some are still so even now) in the appendices to his volumes, 
and reproduced numerous early and late mediaeval and some 
modern sculptures, mostly South Indian, to illustrate the 
same, but the development of the individual iconographic 
types has seldom been discussed by him. To show this 
development, it is not only necessary to study critically the 
extant reliefs and single sculptures of the Gupta, Kushan 
and pre-Kushan periods, but a careful and systematic hand- 
ling of the numismatic and glyptic remains of India of the 
B-1807B 
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same periods is also iudispeiisable. Whem earlier sculptural 
types of gods and goddesses are not available, ancient Indian 
coin and seal devices help us remarkably in determining the 
mode of their representation in the remote past. To refer 
to one or two instances : The Buddha type on Kanisbka’s 
coins, the G-aja-Liksml device on the coins of Bahasatimita, 
Azilises and Rajuvula, and the ' Varaha avatar,’ one on 
the ‘ Adivaraha drammas ’ of the G-urjara Pratihara king 
Bhoja I, fully show how they were based on the contem- 
porary representations of the same divinities in Indian 
plastic art. 

Not only the above-mentioned data have not been uti- 
lised by Rao, but the earliest monumental and epigraphic 
ones also have not been Cully made use of by him. But his 
was a i)ioneer work and it must be said that many of the 
above materials were not available to him. In the course of 
long years of teaching the subject to the Post-Graduate 
students of the Calcutta University, I felt the need of the 
systematic collection of the above materials and their careful 
study in relation to Hindu Iconography. The present work 
is the outcome of years of collection and first-hand study of 
not only such archaeological data, but also of bringing 
together many new texts relevant to the subject, which have 
not yet been fully noticed. This volume, however, mainly 
deals with the general principles of Hindu Iconography, and 
the eirly iconographic types of Hindu divinities as determin- 
able by ancient Endian coins and seals. It is thus complete 
in itself and I intend to follow it up with two more volumes 
dealing with the numerous Hindu cult images and their 
accessories. 

, In the first chapter of this book, after giving an idea 
about the subject itself, I have indicated the lines in which 
the study of Hindu Iconography should be conducted and 
the varieties of materials handled in its scientific treatment. 
Fhe second and third chapters contain elaborate discussions 
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about tbe antiquity and origin of itnige-vvorship in [adia. 

In them I have tried to appraise critically the views of 
previous scholars on the above problems and have given my 
own based on literary and archaeological data. In the 
fourth and fifth chapters I have shown how the ancient 
Indian coins and seal-impressions can materially help us in 
ascertaining the early iconographio types of a number of 
Hindu divinities and their emblems, many of which would 
have otherwise remained unkriowu to us. In the sixth 
chapter I have elaborately discussed the technique of the 
Iconoplastic art in India with the help of a variety of indi- 
genous texts, few of which were critically studied by the 
previous writers on the subject. I have also discussed there 
the various factors which contributed to the development of 
this art in India and the nature and extent of their individual 
contributions. In the seventh chapter have been explained 
the various technical terms and terminologies that are 
frequently to be be found in iconographic texts, a correct 
knowledge of which is essential to every student of Hindu 
Iconography. In the eighth and last chapter the Indian 
canons of Iconometry have been discussed, a proper under- 
standing of which is necessary for the study of this subject. 
In course of this I have instituted a brief comparison of the 
Indian canons with those followed by the Egyptian and 
the Hellenistic artists of ancient times. It has been found 
necessary to add three appendices to my book, in the second 
one of which I have re-edited the iconometric text entitled 
‘ PratimdmanalaksarjMm ' with translation and notes. In 
all these tasks I have often referred to the views of various 
previous writers ; reasons have often been adduced by me, 
whether I accepted or rejected them. I may submit here 
that my method in the above studies is mainly objective and 
I have approached the subject chiefly as a student of history 
and archaeology. This is the reason why I could not utilise 
some comparatively recent publications of eminent authors^ 
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which, remarkable as they are, treat Iconography from an 
angle different from that of mine. 

Ten plates are appended to this work, the first five of 
which contain drawings carefully made by Mr. S. Banerjee, 
artist, under my supervision, from early Indian coin and 
seal devices and sculptures ; the last four plates are 
reproductions of the reverse figures of some coins and of a 
few’ seal impressions. These mostly’ illustrate the fourth, 
fifth and the seventh chapters of my book. Figures 1, 2, 3 
in plate No. VI illustrate my observations contained in the 
last chapter ; figure 4 in the same plate shows the broad 
proportions uf the height of a human body followed by 
modern artists of the West. 

A few words about the system of transliteration adopted 
in the following pages are necessary. I have followed the 
system recommended in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, w’ith slight modification ; for example, I have in- 
variably used m in place of vi to denote an anusvara. In 
writing modern place names as well as ancient ones still 
current, I have usually desisted from the use of diacritical 
marks. But sometimes, due to oversight, the same name 
(e.g., G-audhara) has been spelt with or without these marks ; 
but such lapses, I hope, are comparatively few. 

I have prepared a General Index as well as a Biblio- 
graphic one for the convenience of my readers. Attempt has 
heen made to make both as full and comprehensive as 
possible ; Sanskrit words of technical import have been 
incorporated into the former. 

It was the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who first kindly 
offered me facilities for studying Indian art and archaeology. 

I take this opportunity to dedicate my book to his sacred 
memory as a token of gratitude and esteem which I shall 
always cherish for him. I am also greatly indebted to his 
worthy son. Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, the President of 
the Post-Graduate Council in Arts, for the encouragement 
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I always received from him in my work, for wliich I shall 
remain ever grateful to him^ My former teacher and the 
present head of my department. Dr. H. C. Haychaudhuri has 
taken a keen interest in my work all along and E am much 
obliged to him for a few suggestions of his, which I have 
incorporated in the first chapter. Dr. P. C. Bagchi, my 
esteemed friend and colleague, lias laid me under deep obli- 
gation by kindly allowing me to use the manuscript copy of 
‘ Pratimamana-lahsanam ’ wliich was lirouglit hy him from 
Nepal sometime ago. Dr. Stella Kraiiirisch, my distiiigni.',hed 
colleague, kindly w’ent through most ol the book, while it wa.s 
being seen through the pres.s. Air. S. I\. Saraswati, one of 
ray former pupils and now one of my colleagues, has obliged 
me w'ith some practical suggestions in the formal get up 
of the book and in other matters. I am also much 
indebted to Dr. N. N. Law, the learned editor of the 
Indian Historical Quarterly for kindly allowing me to 
utilise several blocks wdiich were prepared at his expense 
to illustrate two of my articles publislied in his Journal. 
T should also express my obligation to him and to the Joint 
Editors of the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art 
for permitting me to incorporate in this volume a few of my 
articles published in tlieir respective Journals. I cannot but 
be grateful to the different authorities of the Indian Museums, 
especially Calcutta and Punjab Museums, and the authorities 
of the British Museum, London, for kindly allowing me 
to reproduce a few of the coins and seals in their collection, 
all of which iiavc been previously published. I shall remain 
thankful to Mr. J. C. Ohakravorti, the Eegistrar of the 
Calcutta University, for his great help in the publication of 
this volume. My thanks are also due to Mr. D, Ganguly, 
the Superintendent of the Calcutta University Press, and the 
members of his staff, for the unfailing courtesy and kind 
attention which were shown to me while the book was going 
through the press. 
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A few errors and misprints in the foJIowing pages could 
not be avoided ; certain suggestions relevant to different 
topics discussed in the book occurred to me when the parti- 
cular sections had been printed off. The former have been 
corrected and the latter added in the few pages on Additions 
and Corrections. Some more printing and other errors 
might have escaped my notice, for which 1 crave the 
indulgence of my readers. No one is more conscious than 
myself about my own limitations ; I can only say that I have 
made an honest effort to throw some new light, however 
small and fitful it may be, on the study of Hindu Icono- 
graphy. It is for my readers to judge how far I have been 
successful in the attempt. 


Calcutta Universiti, 
1st December, 1941. 


JiTENDRA Nath Banerjea 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HINDU 
ICONOGRAPHY 

CHAPTEE I 


Stodx of Hindu Icosoobai’hi 

Iconography — the nature of the subject — the importance of iconographic studies from 
the point of view of the study of religious, ^neral and cultural history — materials for 
the study of iconography, archaeoIogicaLg/ monumental, epigraphio and numismatic ; 
literary data^ divisible into several groups such as religious and mythological literature 
of the early and late periods, accounts of foreign travellers* iconographic and icono- 
metric texts— the nature and importance of these texts— the dhy&nai of different 
deities as aids to iconographic studies — date of various groups of iconographic and 
iconometrlo literature — correlation between these texts and extant images. 

The term Icon {ikon, Gr. eikon) means a figure represent- 
ing a deity, or a saint, in painting, mosaic, sculpture, etc., 
which is specially meant for worship or which is in some 
way or other associated with the rituals connected with the 
worship of particular divinities. Thus, though this is not 
exactly the same as a fetishistic symbol used for their crude 
ritualism by undeveloped mankind, yet it is not very far 
removed from the latter ; it has attached to it, however, 
some higher clear-cut conception which is missing in the 
other term. This Greek word ikon with its above connotation 
has its close parallel in such Indian terms as area, bera, 
vigraha, etc., which definitely denote sensible representations 
of particular deities or saints receiving the devout homage of 
their bhaktas or exclusive worshippers. Euphemistically, 
these are often described in various Indian texts as the very 
body or form of the gods concerned {tanu or rUpa) . These 
representations are mainly anthropomorphic or theripmorpMo 
in charaoteri but they may also at times be purely symbolic 
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without any such explicit form. The special branch of 
knowledge or study which deals with these images is gene- 
rally known as Iconography, a proper understanding of which 
enables one to be quite conversant about one of the most 
important aspects of the religious life of certain races of 
mankind. But this branch of knowledge is not merely con- 
cerned with the study and interpretation of the characteristics 
of the principal ikons or images proper which are enshrined 
in the main sanctum of a temple or church, but it also 
deals with the delineation of the special features and the 
understanding of the true significance of the figure-sculptures, 
frescoes or such other objects which are executed on different 
parts of the shrine mainly Cor decorative purpose. Thus, in 
its broader sense, the term iconography really signifies the 
interpretative aspect of the religious art of a country, which 
becomes manifest in diverse ways. Even before the evolution 
of the image proper representing the principal deity of the 
cult, when such a divinity is usually represented by various 
aniconic symbols as in the case of early Buddhism, the 
monuments (mostly funerary in character) associated -with it 
contain numbers of reliefs illustrative of various mythological 
stories connected vnth it. Thus, the early remains of Bharhut 
and Sanchi, which are really funerary monuments, do not 
contain any icon of the Master (in the developed sense of an 
anthropomorphic representation), but contain numerous 
figure-sculptures, medallions and reliefs which are extremely 
interesting to any student of religious art of India. A proper 
interpretation of these scenes reproduced in stone reliefs 
falls necessarily under the province of a student of icono- 
graphy and he will do scanty justice to his subject if he fails 
to take note of them. In another respect, the interpretation 
of pictures painted on canvas, manuscript covers or such 
other objects, e.gf., the banner paintings (tankas) of Nepal 
Tibet and Central Asia, etc., also falls within the scope of 
this subject when it is conceived in its broader aspect. But, 
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it must never be lost sight of that, in all these cases, a definite 
religious character must permeate all such objects, in order 
that their study and interpretation may come under this 
branch of knowledge. 

The above account of the nature of the subject will fully 
prove how it is intimately connected with religion. In fact 
it is nothing but the interpretation of the religious art of 
man. It .has been time and often shown by various scholars 
that the art of man in its very beginnings is mainly religious 
in character.- Griinwedel observes, “ The most important 
basis for the development of an independent art among anj 
people lies in its religion.” Della Setta, in the work on 
‘ Religion and Art ’ has shown the intimate connection which 
exists between the art and religion of various nations 
of the world. This deep association is the more 
pronounced in the case of the early Indians. Griinwedel 
has rightly remarked, “The religious character, so deeply 
rooted in the national life of the Indian races, has also 
continued the guiding principle in their art.”^ i’oucher 
has in a very striking manner endeavoured to show 
how the innate religious tendencies of the Buddhists have 
been mainly responsible for the beginnings and dissemination 
of the Buddhist art in India.^ Thus, this intimate associa- 
tion between the religion and art being clearly demonstrable, 

1 Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, p. 1. But he seems to have 
gone too far when he remarks in the same place that "the arehitecture 
as well as the sculpture (of India) which has always been intimately 
connected therewith, was never and nowhere employed for secular pur- 
poses." That there certainly flourished a well-developed secular art 
which was mainly utilised in the building of royal palaces and in the 
construction of cities and forts, etc., is clearly vouchsafed not only by 
the indigenous literary texts, but also by the accounts left by foreign 
travellers in ancient and mediaeval India. Again, the art of sculpture 
was employed in the execution of royal statuaries which, though at 
times endowed with sdme sacred character, were mainly secular ones. 

2 Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, Ch. I, pp. 10-18. 
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it is hardly necessary to point out how the study of icono- 
graphy helps one to understand the nature of religious 
practices indulged into by some races of mankind. In the 
very first instance, the discussion about the presence or 
absence of the practice of image worship among the early 
Indo-Aryan races in connection with the study of this 
subject will enable the student of Indian iconography to get 
hold of positive data for the true evaluation and appraise- 
ment of their religion. An intensive and historical study of 
this subject will throw much valuable light on the gradual 
changes which were constantly being introduced in certain 
well-defined religious practices of the Hindus. The ever-increas- 
ing pantheon of a particular cult and the constant increase in 
naythological stories associated with it will find a ready illus- 
tration in the iconographic representations which will throw 
very interesting sidelight on these transformations. Some- 
times, a proper and scientific study of this subject will help 
us in correcting errors made by previous scholars in the 
understanding of the religious practices of different peoples. 
Thus, Fergusson, after a close observation of the reliefs of 
Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati remarked that ‘ ‘ about one- 
half of the bas-reliefs of Sanchi, . . . represents religious 
acts such as the worship of the dagoha or of trees ; once or 
twice the wheel is the object of adoration and once 
the serpent.’^ Now, this explanation of the significance of 
many of the above reliefs has been proved to be erroneous 
by the patient researches of subsequent scholars. No 
student of iconography would interpret them in that way at 
present ; but what he would find in them is that in most 
cases the trees within railings, with a rectangular seat under- 
neath them, especially when they are adorned with garlands 
and parasols, are really the tangible emblems of the Master 
or his predecessors who are not iconically represented j 

^ J. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worehip in Ancient India, p. 104 . 
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Other trees without these honorific adjuncts are really the 
ruJckha-cetiyas, not usually objects of worship by them- 
selves, but so many objects of veneration because of their 
being residences of different Yaksas. The dag ohm or 
dhdtugarhhas, funerary structures, also symbolise the 
Mahaparinirvdna of Sakyamuni Buddha or that of the other 
Buddhas that preceded him. In the case of the Nagas, 
Yak§as, Yak§inls, etc., who can be recognised in the reliefs, 
it is to be observed that originally they were jao doubt 
objects of worship, but they are depicted on these monu- 
ments in quite an opposite role, mz., in that of so many 
^rshippers of the Bhagavan Buddha . Fergusson, even in 
that early stage of the study of iconography, could partially 
hit at the truth when he remarked in the same context, 
“ There are also half a dozen scenes that can be identified 
with more or less certainty as representing events in the life 
of Sakyamuni ” ; but his statement that “a considerable 
number of representations of scenes in domestio life, regard- 
ing which it will probably be impossible ever to feel 
sure that we know who the actors in them were,” has 
been falsified to a great extent in the light of subsequent 
research. 

The study of this subject also throws some intergatajpg 
sid^ight on the presence of rivalry and jealousy between 
diverse Indian sects. In the whole history of religious 
developments in India, there might not have been instances 
of intense hatred and violent strifes between the members 
of opposite sects as are to be found in the religious history 
of Europe.^ But these sectarian animosities of the Indies 
found vent through the milder channel of concoction of 

1 But, reference may be made to the story of the impalement 
of the Jainas through the efforts of a renowned Saiva saint of 
Southern India, Tirujfianasambandha ; a less known era used 

fco be current among the Saivas there, the initial year of which dated 
from this event. 
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myf'.hnlng'inal storiss find coustrucfcion of intorosting icQEgos 
in illustration thereof. Thus, the story about Siva having 
incarnated himself as Sarabha for the chastisement of 
Narasirnha (an incarnatory form of Visnu, itself an outcome 
of sectarian rivalry — Eliranyaka^ipu, an ardent devotee of 
Siva was killed by Visnu in this hybrid form, on account 
of his bitter denunciation and cruel persecution of his own 
son who was an exclusive worshipper of Hari) was illustrat- 
ed by the peculiar image of Sarabha, none other than Siva 
himself in the composite form of man, bird and beast, 
killing Narasirnha with his claws. In the creation of many 
other images, this characteristic mode of giving vent to 
sectarian ill-feeling is clearly discernible. Just the oppo- 
site tendency is to be marked in the case of other icons 
which illustrate genuine attempts towards a reconciliation 
between the principal rival sects. The images of Hari- 
Hara, ArdhanarKvara and such others can be distinctly 
shown to bear traces of this different mental approach to 
religious problems. In the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, there are several sculptures which 
emphasise this peculiarity ; on the four sides of roughly 
square Siva-lihgas are carved the figures of Visnu, Durga- 
Parvati, Surya and Granapati, which four, along with the 
central lihga, symbolise the cult pictures of the five principal 
sects, viz., Vaisnava, Sakta, Saura, G-apapatya and Saiva. 
Miniature shrines, with the representations of these chief 
sectarian gods carved on their different sides, mostly of 
early and late mediaeval period, have been discovered in 
various places of northerni India, especially at Benares which 
has been the happy home of the different Hindu sects 
through remote past. 

The importance of the study of this subject can also be 
rightly emphasised from the point of view of its association 
with artistic studies. Many images of the gods and god- 
desses are in themselves great works of art and a proper 
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and careful study of these will enable students of icono- 
graphy to acquaint themselves with the general character 
of the artistic achievements of different races. The excel- 
lence or decadence of art in particular localities in different 
time-periods can be easily demonstrated with the help of 
images found in those places. The study of a Buddha image 
of Sarnath belonging to the fifth or sixth century A.D. or a 
Brahmanical or 'Buddhist bronze or stone image of 
Magadha or Bengal of the early Pala period won’t fail to 
impress on the student of iconography the flourishing nature 
of the iconoplastic art in those places, at those different 
times. Similarly, a Buddhist or Brahmanical stone image 
from Bengal of the late Sena period will throw light on the 
artistic decadence which had already set in there. Thus, 
these images form the true index of the achievements in the 
domain of religious art and are, in this manner, very 
interesting aids to the study of the artistic activities of 
particular races. 

Sculptures or images are sometimes indirectly very useful 
for shedding light on obscure periods of political or general 
history of India. The inscriptions which are sometimes 
carved on their pedestals contain in many cases the names 
not only of their donors but also those of the sovereigns 
during whose reign period these were constructed ; on some 
of them again, we can decipher dates which materially 
help us in the reconstruction of little known periods of 
history. These images are very often definitely illustrative 
of the general cultural level of their makers ; they are also 
at times clear indicators of the social traits of the people 
who made and worshipped them. The conception under- 
lying them illustrate, too, in a remarkable manner the inner 
workings of the human mind and a proper and scientific 
study of their different groups very often acquaints us 
with the psychoiogical factors which lay at the origin and 
evolution of these images. 
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The importance of this branch of study having been 
emphasised in the previous paragraphs, it is necessary to 
take stock of the different materials which are required for 
its prosecution. The first and foremost data to be utilised 
in this connection are evidently of monumental or archaeo- 
logical character. The extant images or sculptures them- 
selves are to be closely studied by every student of this 
subject in order to acquire proficiency in it. By a proper 
and scientific study of them, it will be possible for us not 
only to trace the gradual evolution of the art of image 
making and the practice of worshipping tl;ese images, but 
it will also enable us to classify them in ordered groups and 
understand the underlying peculiarities of the constituents 
of each of these groups.' Besides the images proper, relievo- 
representations appearing on sections of religious archi- 
tecture or e.xtant painted frescoes and such other objects, as 
it has been mentioned above, are important data in this 
connection . Two other archaeological data which have 
been practically ignored by most of the previous writers 
on Brahmanical Hindu iconography, but which are 
extremely important for its study, are of epigraphio and 
numismatic character. Foucher and Coomaraswamy have 
no doubt utilised these sources in their scholarly works on 
Indian art and iconography ; but few writers on Brahmani- 
cal iconography have cared to avail themselves of these 
materials. Figures of divinities on the coins of particular 
localities belonging to different periods will indicate the 
manner of their representation that was in vogue in different 
times and places.*- It is very often the case that we do 
not light upon comparatively early specimens of images 
in various localities of northern India ; in such cases, the 
coins discovered in those places are sure to help us in a 
very remarkable manner to determine the early iconographic 
types of various gods and goddesses worshipped there. It 
is needless to remark further that these numismatic depiction 
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of deities is in many cases really based on the actual 
sculptural representations of them. ' Where both the early 
sculptural type and its numismatic counterpart are extant, 
we do not fail to find the very close parallelism. Thus, the 
figure of Buddha belonging to the second century A.D. 
is well represented in plastic form among the GandhEra 
sculptures ; when we compare it with the numismatic type 
appearing on the coins of Kanishka and clearly described 
by the Kushan die-cutter as CAKAYMO BOAAO (Sakya- 
muni Buddha) we are struck by the great similarity between 
these two. The figure of a Siva or a Mahasena has not 
so far been discovered among the extant Gandhara 
sculptures of the second or the third century A.D. ; but 
when we find the devices on certain coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka delineating the features of either of these 
divinities definitely described by the die-cutters as such, 
it will not at all be presumptuous to conclude that these 
forms are some of those m which the two abovenamed 
gods used to be plastically represented during the period. 
It will then be interesting to compare their early features 
with the same of the extant iconographic specimens of a 
later period. We find the figure of an enthroned deity 
with the figure of an elephant or the forepart of an elephant 
with its trunk upraised in front of it on some coins of 
Bukratides, Antialkidas and certain other Indo-Greek 
rulers ; on a particular coin-type of Antialkidas, we find 
the same deity walking by the side of the elephant striding 
to right with its trunk upraised. On some coins of Maues 
the same god seated on throne is shown to place his hand 
on the head of the personified vajra (thunderbolt). It 
has been proved by me that these coin-devices are nothing 
but the variant representations of Indra (very easily identi- 
fied by the Greeks with their Zeus) who was the-tutelary 
deity of Svetavatalaya or Indrapura, a locality in the 
neighbourhood of ancient Kapi^a, on the basis of certain 
a— 1807B. 
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observations of Hinen Tsang and an explicit statement in 
the Mahamayurl} This point can be substantiated further 
by a reference to the coin-types of the Greek city-states ; 
these, when they represented particular Hellenic divinities 
like Zeus, Heracles, Pallas Athene, Artemis, Nike and 
others, were actually based on their sculptural represen- 
tations current in those localities. In many cases they 
were tutelary deities and cult divinities of such city-states 
and they made their appearance as such on the coins. ^ 
In an opposite manner, the devices appearing on the 
earliest indigenous coins of India shed a flood of light on 
the problem of symbolic representations of gods and 
goddesses. Coomaraswamy, while referring to the number 
of symbols (rupa) appearing on the punch-marked coins 
“ in general use from about 600 B.C. up to the beginning 
of the Kushan period or somewhat later,” makes the follow- 
ing interesting observation, “ . . . the importance of these 
symbols, many of which have remained in use to the 
present day, lies in the fact that they represent a definite 
early Indian style, amounting to an explicit iconography. ’ ’ ® 
Inscriptions, too, in a remarkable manner, serve as im- 
portant data for the study of iconography. Many of these 
not only inform us about the peculiarities of religious cults 
with which, as we have seen above, our subject is intimately 
associated, but also record the erection of shrines and 
construction of images of divinities to be enshrined in them. 

^ Indian Historical Quarterly, 1938, Winternitz Number, Vol. I, 
pp. 95-100. 

® Not to speak of very well-known examples, we can refer to the 
coin-types of two inland Cretan cities of Rhauous and Sybrita. The 
former state had a cult of Poseidon Hippios. “ The god holding a 
trident stands beside his hor.«e ; Dionysus and Hermes were the gods 
of Sybrita and appeared as obverse and reverse devices of her coins.” 
C. Seltman. Greek Coins, p. 173. 

® Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 46. 
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On some rare occasions, they even contain rough descrip- 
tion of the iconographic features of the deities, the erec- 
tion of whose shrines is being recorded in them. TJie 
so-called Ghosuadi inscription of the second century B.C. 
refers to the erection of a puja-4ila-prakara round the shrines 
of Sahkarsana and Vasudeva, which presumably contained 
the images of these gods. Many and various are the Gupta 
epigraphic records which refer to the creation of shrines 
of such divinities as BhavanI, KatyayanI, Siva, Swami- 
Mahasena, Vispu-Sarngin, Buddha, Mahavira and others ; 
sometimes there are passages or epithets contained in them 
which give us a fairly accurate description of these gods 
and goddesses. Again, the seals which were impressed 
on the copper-plate records of rulers responsible for issuing 
those charters often contain the representations of various 
religious objects which were specially used by different 
sovereigns as their respective royal insignia (mudra). Thus, 
the imperial Gupta ruler Samudragupta who was a devout 
worshipper of Visnu (Parama Bhdgavata) used Garuda 
as his special rajanJca on his charters as we know from a 
passage in the Allahabad pillar inscription (Garutmadanka- 
svavi§ayahhukti-ddsanaydcanadyupdya-sevakrta, etc., etc.); 
we know this garuda-emblera being depicted on most of the 
gold and silver coins of the imperial Guptas. The Pala 
rulers of Bengal and Magadha who were Paramasaugatas, i.e., 
devout worshippers of the Buddha used the symbol repre- 
senting the preaching of the first sermon by the Master as 
their royal insignia and we very often find this characteristic 
scene represented in their various charters. The copper- 
plate grants of the Sena rulers of Bengal, on the other 
hand, bear in many cases the figure of the god SadaSiva 
who was their patron deity and who was utilised as their 
royal insignia. Again, on rare occasions, the outlines of 
the figure of some deity can be found on the uninscribed 
j^rtion of a particular copper-plate charter ; thus, the copper- 
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piste grant of Matasamanta Srimad Domniaiia^Pala, whio 
was a local ruler of southern Bengal, contains a very beauti- 
ful outline drawing of Narayana-Visnu riding on a chariot 
and his bird Garuda on its reverse side ; the iconographic 
details are interesting.^ Many and various such instances 
can be cited which will prove how the extant epigraphic 
records furnish us with interesting and significant materials 
for the study of our subject. 

The second, though hardly less important, class, of 
materials for the study of our subject is of literary character. 
These data can be subdivided into various groups. Among 
them mention may first be made of the general literature of 
the Indians, both of early and late periods. Their earliest 
extant literature the ^gveda, as I shall show fully in 
the next chapter, contains some very interesting details, 
both of negative as well as positive character, which will 
help one to elucidate various points connected with the 
subject. Not only the general problem of the origin and 
development of the practice of image-worship among the 
higher section of the Indo-Aryans is to be discussed on the 
basis of the evidence supplied to us by this and other early 
Vedic literature, but also the basic similarity of the later 
iconographic conceptions of many Hindu deities with the 
anthropomorphic and sometimes theriomorphic details of 
their Vedic counterparts is to be emphasised with the help 
of the early and late Vedic texts^ A careful handling 
of this material will show the significant connection between 
the Vedic anthropomorphism and subsequent iconism. 
Several passages of the early Vedic literature, when read bet- 
ween the lines, will enable us to know something about the 
peculiar religious practices of the original settlers of India, 

The copper-plate grant is in the collection of the Asutosh 
MuSfutn, Calcutta University. It was discovereddn the Sunderbans, 
and presented to the Asutoah Museum by Mr. Devaprasad Ghosh, 
its Curator. 
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which will throw light on our subject. The Vedic sutras, 
the grammatical works of .the pre-Christian period and the 
dharraa- and the artha-^astras of early date incidentally throw- 
interesting sidelights on this topic. Early literary records 
of the religious systems like Buddhism and Jainism contain 
incidental references to the religious practices of the Hindus, 
which will be specially useful for our study. Epic and 
puranic texts of early and late period are of pre-eminent 
importance in this connection ; the wealth of mythological 
lore contained in them require to be very carefully studied 
in order that we may interpret the significance of various 
carvings, frescoes and such other objects. As a thorough 
acquaintance with the early and late Buddhist records 
enables a student of the Buddhist iconography to under- 
stand the meaning of various carvings belonging to early 
and late Buddhist art, so the innumerable legends incor- 
porated in the above class of Brahmanical literature will 
help us to thro-w clear light on the Brahmanical art of 
different periods. In fact, the study of the mythology of a 
people is essential for the understanding of its religious art 
and the importance of that class of its literature which is 
the repository of such mythological materials can never be 
over-estimated. Again, incidental iconographio descriptions 
of divine figures contained in many sections of epic and 
puranic literature as also iconographic and ioonometrio 
canons appearing in some of the early and late puranas 
are of immense value, nay indispensable, for a proper 
study, of our subject. Another class of literature which 
throws casual light upon some aspects of our subject is the 
accounts of foreign travellers who make interesting observa- 
tiohs on particular religious practices of the j^ple of 
Xhdia. 

But, the foremost place among the literary data for the 
study of our subject must be given to the iconographic and 
iconometric texts which have got a direct bearing on it. 
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This vast mass of literature took centuries to attain their 
present shape and some idea about their vastness may be 
hinted by remarking that what is left to us is only a 
portion of what was actually composed in course of ages. 
These canons are really the results of the accumulated ex- 
^rience of generations of artists whose business was to 
construct these images. The Indians of ancient times 
possessed a common trait of character, which led them to 
incorporate their own independent achievements into systems 
and to merge their own individuality into greater corporate 
wholes in order that their own experiences in particular 
fields of knowledge would have greater authority and 
sanctity to rest upon . Thus, to refer to one outstanding 
example in the domain of literary composition, it is a 
well-known fact that the whole of the present Mahabhdrata 
was not composed in one time period and by one particular 
individual. Still, as early as the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies A.D., it had attained the character of an epic 
system, the credit for whose elaboration was given to a 
mythical sage, viz., Vyasa. True it is, some late puranic 
texts like the Devlhhdgavata allude to not one but as many 
as twenty-eight Vyasas^; most of these, however, are 
mythical figures, and, it is significant to note that the work 
in its characteristic manner actually refers to a system or 
institution typified by the mythical sage Yyasa who, under 
different names and as different incarnations of Visnu in 28 
successive dvdpara ages, was responsible for the composition 
of the Vedas, Mahabharata, the Puranas, etc. In fact, the 
word vyasa etymologically means explanator or expounder. 
Similarly, as regards the iconographic and iconometric texts, 
it must be observed that attempts were made to systematise 

1 Devibhagavaiam, Bangavasi Edition, Chapter HI, verses 
26-33. Some of these names such as SvayatnbhQ, Prajapati, Uianas, 
Brhaspati, Savitr, Yama, Ma^havan, Va^iatha, Sarasvata and others 
are significant. 
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this floating mass of canons which were the direct 
outcome of the activities of the image-making artists them- 
selves and were passed off in the names of such mythical 
sages such as some of the seven r§is, like Bhrgu, Atri 
and Vagistha or legendary artists like Vi^vakarma and 
Maya.^ The Matsyapurana refers to eighteen expounders 
of the Vastu^astras, among whom mention may be made 
of Va^istha, Vi^vakarma, Maya, Nagnajit, Garga and 
Brhaspati.^ The Manasara (to be noticed later) mentions 
as many as 32 expounders of this subject, the list of which 
contains additional names such as Manu, Nala, Manasara, 
Manabodha and others ; that the list is a corrupt one can 
be proved by the fact that in some cases there is difficulty 
in understanding whether they are names of persons or titles 
of'works, while in others we find a name and its various 
synonyms are utilised to enlarge it. The BrhatsaifihitS (LII, 
1) tells us that the knowledge of the Vastuiastras came to 
be imparted through generations of artists from BrahmS, 
the creator (VastuiUanamathatah Kamalaihavunmuniparam- 
parayatam) , and Utpala while commenting on it says that 
the word ‘ sages ’ refers to Garga and others (Kamalahhavad 
Brahmanafy sakd^dnmunmdm Gargadlnam yat paramparyeiia 
yatam praptamiti.) The ManasUra further elaborates the 
tradition and gives a mythical account of the origin of the 
various kinds of artists {iilpin) in its section of 3ilpilaltsay,a. 

^ The names of these Sapta Rsis are invoiced in various connec- 
tions. They were the same as the Citra-Sikhaipidins who were the 
earliest and best promulgators of the Bhagavata lore according to the 
Narayaifiya section of the Mahahharaia, 

® Matsya-puratfiam, Bangavasi Edition, Ch. 252, Verses 2-4 ; — 
BJirguratrirvaiisthaica VUvahatmS. Mayastatha | 

Narado Nagnajiccaiva Viidl&ksah Purandarai. i 
Brahma Kumdro Uandlialj, SaunaJeo Oarga ova ca I 
Vaaudevo’niruddkaica tathd Sukra-Brhagpati 
Aat&daiaite vihhyats V dstnidgtro'padeiak&lr^ ■ 
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Brahma, the creator by the grace of Siva, is the Mahavisva- 
karma ; his four faces are named Vi^vabhu (the eastern), 
Vi^vavid (the southern), Vi^vastha (the northern) and Vi^va- 
srasta (the western) ; from the east face was born Vi^va- 
karma, from the south Maya, from the north face 
Tvas^a, and from the west Manu ,* Vi^vakarma, Maya, 
Tvasta and Manu married the respective daughters of Indra, 
Surendra, Vai^ravana and Nala and became the fathers of 
Sthapati (architect), Sutragraiiin (the draughtsman- 
designer), VarddhakI (well-versed in tiie law of proportions, 
the painter) and Taksaka (the engraver, the stone-mason, 
etc.), respectively. Of these four, the position of the first, 
i.e., the Sthapati was the most important and he was the 
teacher of the other three, the next in point of importance 
was Sutragrahl who was the preceptor of the remaining two, 
and so on. The first was well-versed in all the ^astras, the 
Sutragrahl in draughtsmanship, the Varddhaki in the rules, 
of proportions {mdnakarmajfla) and the Taksaka was an 
adept in chiselling and engraving. The very name Sthapati 
shows that he was fit for founding everything {sthdpan- 
ayarhah) and as he was sthapanadhipati, so he was called 
Sthapati ; Sutragrahl and others always worked carefully 
under his orders and according to rules laid down in the 
Vdstuidstras. There are four orders of ^ilpis, viz., Sthapati 
and the other three ; of these the first is characterised by 
the signs of an acdrya, the second is well-informed about 
druti, the lines and the ^astras, the third is the possessor of 
good judgment, versed in the irutis and citrakarma (work 
of painting, etc.), while the last that is Taksaka is adept 
in his work, cultured, halabandhu and merciful. The 
^tiSastra (treatises about Silpa^ mana^ etc.) should be 
full of all details {$(iTvcil(ik§(XYi(im) and that cannot be acQuired 

^ Aoharya, Mdnasara, Chapter 68, vv. 6-9 ; on other oooasionathe 
author refers to his predecessors; Ch. I, V. 2 ; Ch. 70, "V. 68. 
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in this world by anybody without the help of an artist or 
a preceptor (vind Hljn oind gurum) ; as the knowledge of this 
§dslra is unobtainable without the aid of a silpin, it should 
be learnt from him. If the knowledge thus acquired is not 
carried into fruition, (its possessor) does attain neither 
enjoyment nor salvation. The above, a free translation of 
Mdnasdra (Acharya’s edition), pp. 3-4, verses i-19, shows 
how the author systematises the tradition about the origin 
and evolution of art through some mythical names, making 
it contemporaneous with creation itself- The other interest- 
ing point to be noted here is the relative importance which is 
assigned by the writer to the four different orders of artists 
and the highest position allocated to the architect. Scholars 
have always observed how the architectural art was the 
most important branch of all arts in ancient and mediaeval 
India ; thus Grunwedel remarks, “ The sculpture of ancient 
India - . . remained simply decorative and always connected 
with architecture ” (Buddhist Art, 1-2). Coomaraswamy 
says, “ In the Gupta period the image has taken its place 
in architecture ; becoming necessary, it loses its importance 
and enters into the general decorative scheme, and this 
integration acquires delicacy and repose” (HIIA, p. 71). In 
the above passages from Mdnasdra we have a textual corro- 
boration of what was known from a careful study of the 
ancient and mediaeval Indian art forms. 

The VdstuAdstra or the science of architecture and allied 
arts are dwelt upon in the Matsya-purdv^ just prior to its 
treatment of the iconographic and iconometrie canons and 
the names of some expounders are similar to those of a few 
of the reputed authors of treatises on PratimcLlahsana and 
GitralaJcsano- Thus, yarahamilura, i n the Chapte r , fi7 - o f 
his ■Brha taawhita (Sudhakar Dvivedi’s edition), whi le deal- 
ing with the characteristic signs of images and their 
" measuxements incidentally refere to a^ ew othe r writers on , 
this subject like Nagnajit and Va^igtha^ who^ as wa have 
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seen above are included among the 18 Vastu^astropade4akas. 
Nagnajit has been cited by him twice and Va^istha once 
and Bhatta Utpala, the commentator of the BrhatsamJiita 
actually quotes passages from the works of these two pre- 
vious writers in support of his author. This proves that, 
however mythical might be the nature of these names, ^ilpa 
treatises were composed and they actually passed current in 
their names at a comparatively early period ; otherwise 
Utpala who flourished in the tenth century A.D. could not 
have quoted passages from them. The art treatisej entitled 
Gitralaksana, now to be had only in its Tibetan version — its 
Sanskrit original not being available — which has been edited 
by Daufer, is ascribed to this Nagnajit ; it, as has been re- 
marked by the learned editor, is sometimes referred to as 
Nagnajiccitralaksaxjuim or simply as Nagnavratam. Nagnajit 
Was also the author of a work, probably, Pratimalaksana 
by name. While commenting on verse 16 of Chapter 57 
of the Brhatsarnhitd the first line of which runs, 
Isyani sakeianicayam sodaia dairghyenu Nagnajit- 
pToktarp,,” Utpala makes this interesting comment, 

“ Nagnajitproktam Pratimdlaksane asyam mukhmti sakeia- 
nicayanh iodadangulani” ; or this Pratimalaksana might 
have been simply a section of his other work just mentioned. 
Further, thei’e were other such works passing current in the 
names of such mythical sages as Ka^yapa and Agastya, 
or legendary artists like Vi^vakarma and Maya. Utpala 
quotes extensively from Ka^yapa m his commentary while 
many iconographic and iconometric texts passing current 
in the south pass in the names of both these mythical sages. 
The Hlpa§astra ascribed to Kadyapa is called the Kdiyaplya, 
kriown also as the Arridumadhheda (or rather forming a part 
of the Am^umadhheda).^ Agastya is the reputed author of 
the work entitled Sakaladhikara about which Ram Raz 


* It has been edited in the_Anandasram Sanskrit Series, Poona, 
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makes this interesting observation “the portion of the work 
which has as yet come under my own observation, is 
exclusively on the subject of sculpture as connected with 
the function of statues ; but it is so diffuse that if we 
suppose the whole work to be written in a similar style 
it must considerably exceed the volume of Manasara, the 
largest at present of my collection.” ^ A large volume of 
texts dealing with architecture and allied arts passing 
current in the name of Maya and edited not very long 
ago by T. Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series fully justifies my remarks made above. Many other 
texts like VUvaJcarma/oataraiastra contain ample materials 
for the study of this subject and Gopiuath Bao rendered 
a first rate service to all its students by partially editing 
relevant portions of these as appendices to his monumental 
work on Hindu Iconography, when many of them had not 
been published. Mention may be made here of many other 
tSilTpa works, most of which have not yet been edited ; 
while others are known only from quotations in various 
known iilpa treatises. Acharya mentions Sanatkumara 
Vastuiastra, which is known to exist in manuscripts mostly 
fragmentary. The author of this work owms his indebted- 
ness to puroacaryas like Candra, Yama, Bhrgu, Angiras, 
Vyasa, Manu and others. A Sarasvattya-iilpaidstTa is 
referred to in Aufrecht’s Catalogus Gatcdogourum (Vol. I, 
p. 714). Hemadri quotes from one Apardjita-prcchd which 
may be the same as Apardjita-vasiuAdstra attributed to 
Visvakarma, one of the 18 authors mentioned above.® 

^ Ham Raz, Essay on the Arohiteoture of the Hindus, p. 8. 

2 EevatafnuTti-'pTaJcaran^in, Introduction, pp. 12- IS. The writer 
of the introduction refers to numbers of other texts whose Silpa 
Qiuaraoter cannot be definitely demonstrated. Ram Raz s remarhs 
on the SilpaSastras of the Hindus are worth quoting in this connection, 
“It is true that the Hindus were in possession of numerou'» treatises 
on architecture, sculpture, etc., which collectively are called the Silpa- 
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Extensive antbological works oontainiDg texts on archi- 
tecture, iconography (dealing with the construction of 
images belonging not only to Brahmanical Hinduism but 
also to the rival creeds of Buddhism and Jainism), 
iconometry, the allied arts of bronze-casting and painting 
were composed and reference can be made to one such 
work, viz., Manasara, already referred to, which has recently 
been critically edited by P. K. Acharya. The name of 

another such work, though in a less comprehensive scale 

can be alluded to here which has recently been edited in 
the Q-aekwad Oriental Series ; this is Manasolldsa, which 
is itself a part of Ahhilasitdrthacintdinani, a bigger antho- 
logy dealing with various topics^ said to have been compiled 
by the Calukya king Some^varadeva who flourished in the 
12th century A.D. King Bhoja of Dhara who flourished 
a century earlier is the reputed author of the Samardngana- 
sutradhara, a work mainly on architecture. Extensive 

collections of such and other allied texts have been edited 

by Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
and they are entitled Mayamata of Mayamuni (already 
mentioned above) and Silpamtna of Srikumara which were 
originally written in Malayalam script. 

But, in most cases the original sources of these antho- 
logies on religious art are to be sought in the numbers of 
Sainhitas, Agamas and Tantras, associated with one or other 
of the principal Brahmanical sects. These religious 
treatises, belonging to the Pancaratra (Yai^inava) and the 
Saiva systems, are usually divided into four parts, technically 
known as p&das, each of which dealt with one or other of 

iaatra but unfortunately few traces of them remain. There appears 
to have been, according to some, 32 and according to others 64, 
standard treatises on the above-mentioned arts In a series of 
memorial verses prescribed among the artists are recorded the names 
of the authors or titles of the above-mentioned 64 treatises. Of these 
32 are mukhya, the others are upa or subordinate." 
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the topics, tJia:., Carya, Kriya, Yoga and Jiiana. The first 
part dealt with the rules of conduct to be adopted and 
actions to be performed by the individual aspirant after 
salvation, the second one with the varieties of ‘ making,’ 
which meant everything connected with the construction 
of temples and images, the third with concentration ; 
ail three of which, if properly and systematically worked 
up, would lead to the attainment of true knowledge, the 
resultant of which would be salvation. We are here 
concerned with the second 'part, viz.^ kriyapadUt which is 
admittedly one of the most important and voluminous 
sections of these sectarian treatises. Schrader rightly 
remarks, “Very few Samhitas (Pancaratra) seem to have 
actually consisted of these four sections. The proportion 
of interest shown for each of the four branches seems to 
be well-illustrated by Pddma Tantra in the edition, of which 
the Jflanapada occupies 45 pages, the Yogapada 11 pages, 
the Kriyapada 215 pages and the Caryapada 376 pages. 
The practical part, Kriya and Oarya, is the favourite 
subject^ the rest being treated as a rule by way of introduc- 
tion or digression.”^ Thus many of the Pancaratra and 
Saiva Sainhitas and JLgamas came to contain importimt 
sections dealing with the elaborate rules about .the 
construction of temples and images which were regarded 
as practical guides by numbers of sectarian devotees. 
This class of literature may conveniently be compared 
with portions of the Brahmana literature which were 
principally conversant with laying down meticulous details 
for the correct performances of different Vedic sacrifioes- 
Gopinath Kao mainly drew from the Kriyapada of the 
Pancaratra Vaikhdnasdgama in order to explain the 
various characteristic features of the V ai§riava images 
in his work and he utilised the relevant sections of such 


^ Schrader, Introduction to the Pdftcardtra^ p, 22. 
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Saiva Agamas, as Suprahheda, Kiraio,a, Kamika and 
Amiumadhheda for throwing light on the Saiva icons. The 
hitherto unpublished HayaBrsa Paficaratra contains very 
elaborate details of this nature which, when critically 
edited, will throw a flood of light on the different branches 
pf Brahmanical Hindu Iconography. 

Reference has already been made to the puranic 
literature, a study of which is essential for proficiehey in 
Brahmanical Iconography. It is not only the mythological 
lore contained in them which is indispensable for a thorough 
acquaintance with our subject, but also the multitude of 
iconographic and iconometric canons which are contained 
in such Purap.as and Upapuranas of early and late periods 
as Matsya, Agni, Padma, Visnudharmottara, etc. Many 
of these Puranas, though they profess generally to deal 
with five principal topics of Puranic lore, such as sarga, 
pratisafga, vaniia, manvantara and varridanucarita, associate 
themselves prominently with one or other of the few 
principal sects and contain elaborate details about 
Pratimalaksatyim (sometimes described as Devatarccanu- 
kirtanam), Pratisthavidhi (the mode of the installation of 
these images), Devagrhaninnav^m (construction of temples), 
etc. Sometimes, a very close similarity is clearly discernible 
between one or other of such texts and those of the same 
nature appearing in the relevant sections of particular 
Paficaratra Sarnhitas ; this probably signifies that the former 
borrowed from the latter or both drew from the same source. 
Thus, comparison of the chapters on Bhuparigruha in connec- 
tion with the Ptatistha ceremony and the other chapters on 
Patalayogd, Prasddalaksanam, Pratimdlaksanam, etc., of the 
Agnipurai^a with the similar chapters in the Haya^irsa 
PaflcaTdtTa fully shows that the compiler of this section of 
the Agnipurana condensed much that was in the latter work. 
It must be said to his credit that he shows his indebtedness 
to the Paficaratra work by introducing his essay with these 
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words, ‘ HayaSlrsali pratisthdrtham devanani Brahmane- 
'brdvtt.* ^ In most cases, these topics are incorporated into 
the general body of the Parana as replies to the questions of 
the sages put to the Suta, as most of the other topics in the 
same are introduced. But in rare instances, the usual order 
is changed. Thus, the Visnudharmottara which contains 
the fullest details among the puranic literature, not only on 
iconography and iconometry but also on painting and archi- 
tecture, introduces these by way of questions and answers 
between the sage Markancjeya and the king Vajra (a sagotra 
of Kr§na), when the latter is the interlocutor and the former 
the expounder. This Upa-Purana, occasionally given out as 
a part of Garuda-Purdna, and quoted repeatedly by Alberuni 
as the "Visnudharma,’ is a very useful work of an ency- 
clopaedic character, a great part of Section 111 of which 
treats of the canons for the construction of temples and 
images as also the rules for painting, and other fine 
arts. 

Iconographic and iconometric texts were also allotted 
sorde’place in some authoritative early Indian works on 
astronomy and nlti^astra. Mention has airea'dy been made 
of a particular chapter in the Brhatsamhitd of Varahamihira 
w'hich deals with iconography and iconometry ; there are 
two other chapters, one on the installation of these images, 
and the other on the selection of material for the construc- 
tion of images (Chap. 58, Vanasamprave^ddhydya, and Chap. 
59, Pratisthavidhi, Dvivedi’s edition) which have got an 
important bearing on studies in Indian Iconology and which 
will be discussed in their proper place. All these chapters, 
with Bhatta Utpala’s valuable commentary on them, are 
very important for our purpose, because in them we light 
upon iconographic data which can be dated with some 

^ This fact has not beea noticed by the editor of DevatSmUrti- 
■praharar}>am (Calcutta Sanskrit Series). 
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amount of certainty. As regards the i conographic matter in 
the nlti^stras, we may refer to the i^ukranltisdra. Chap. IV, 
section IV of which is of immense use to all students of 
religious art of India. 

Of the many and various omnibus works, generally 
belonging to the category of Smrtis compiled at a m uch 
later date, mention may be made of the Caturvarga-cintd- 
mani from the pen of the great compiler Hemadri. The 
Vratakhanida of this monumental work contains innumerable 
extracts dealing with the iconographic features of a really for- 
midable host of gods and goddesses belonging to the pantheon 
of different Brahmanical sectaries. Hemadrl’s compilation 
is extremely interesting and helpful not only from the point 
of view of its supplying us with such details about less known 
members of the Hindu pantheon, but also on account of his 
almost invariably mentioning the source from which he has 
quoted. This last fact enables us to compare the extracts 
with the same in their original setting, wherever the original 
source is extant. Gopala Bhatta, in his Haribhaklivildia, 
followed in the lines of Hemadri ; but as he was pre-emi- 
nently a Vaisnava, the divinities whose iconographic details 
he incorporated in his work were chiefly connected with 
Vai^navism. The last three vilasas (18-20) of his book deal 
with the construction of images, the installation of the 
same, various rituals connected with them, the building of 
temples, etc. Ijike Hemadri he not only quotes from such 
previous works as the Matsya, Agni, Visnudharmottara and 
other Purauas, but he also very frequently utilises the 
Pancaratra text Hayadlrsapancardtra. As the last has not 
yet been critically edited, extensive quotations from this 
unpublished work furnish us with materials of an authorita- 
tive character and we can check the readings of the manu- 
scripts of this Pancaratra text with the help of these extracts. 
Another work of such a character is TcfcUitmsara of Ifirsna— 
nanda Agamvagl^a, which contains extensive quotations from 
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various Tantras like Budrayamala, Brahmatjamala, Kubjika- 
'ino.tcL, ^araddtilaka and others; many oi these contain the 
dhydnas of Tantric gods and goddesses, which help to explain 
their iconographic features. 

Several works attributed to Mandana, the son of Sri- 
ksetra, both of whom flourished in Mewar during the reign 
of Maharana Kumbha, are of great importance in this 
respect. Mandana, a reputed artist of his age, had his own 
statue as well as those of his two sons Jaitaand Saita carved 
in relief inside the dhvaja-stambha raised under the orders of 
the said Maharana, his patron, in honour of the great god 
Samiddhe^vara Siva wKose temple was erected by Rana 
Mokal near by at Ohitorgadh. Mandana is said to have 
composed or compiled several works on art and architecture, 
two of which are specially connected with our subject. These 
are Devatdmurti-prakarana and Rupamandana both of which 
have been recently edited in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series 
(No. XII). These two texts are evident compilations, the 
first one mainly drawing from South Indian works like 
Mayamata and iSilparatna referred to above ; the author of 
the introduction to this edition has carefully noted the 
borrowals not only from these but also from such Puranas as 
Matsya, Brahma, Padma, Skanda and Visifiudharmottara 
and others, in Chapter V of the Introduction. Another 
interesting fact to be noted in this connection is that, of 
these two works, Rupamai^ana seems to be the more 
authoritative one, materials from which were freely utilised 
in the other text. 

Our account of the textual data for the study of religious 
art of India will be incomplete, if we fail to refer to the 
dhydna-mantras of numerous deities, which are incorporated 
in the works on rituals connected with the well-known sects. 
Here, a^clear distinction can be made between the dhydnas 
of different deities belonging to various Brahuoanioal sects 
and the same (sadhanas) of the deities belonging to the 
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VajrayaiiaSBuddhism, The difference lay in the manner of 
meditating on the deity and infixing the relationship between 
him and the individual. In the Brahinanical sectarian 
systems where love and adoration (bhaJcti) of a personal god 
was the outstanding feature, an element of duality was 
constantly present. But a strictly philosophical Vajrayanist 
emphasised the eternal unity between the god to be medi- 
tated upon and the individual meditating on, and thus an 
element of spiritual monism is to be clearly perceived there. 
This observation can be substantiated by referring to two 
typical dhydna-mantras, one belonging to sectarian Brahman- 
ism and the other to Vajrayana Buddhism. One such 
well-known mantra outlines the conception of Siva, thus : — 
Dhyayennityani maheiatri raiatagirinibham carucandrd- 
vatamsam ratndkalpoijvalangam para&umrgavardbhltihastam 
prasannam ! padmdslnam samantat stutamamaraganair- 
oydghra-krttim vasdnani vidvddyam viivamjam nikhilabhaya- 
liaram paflcavaktram trinetram li We do not fail to find in 
these lines a clear-cut concept of the god in which his main 
iconographic features are fully delineated ; it will be needless 
to add that these followed principally the already established 
iconographic type of the deity and the whole mantra was 
a sort of a handy formula for the convenience of the wor- 
shipper. Now, if we compare this with a sadhana of any 
one of the Vajrayana divinities, we find the difference 
noticed above. The sadhana of Sirnhanada Loke^vara, one 
of the varieties of the Bodhisattva Avalokite^vara runs 
thus ; — “ Atmdnam ShrLhandda-Loke^vararupani bhdvayet, 
svetavarnani trinetravri jatdmukutinani nirbhusanarp vydghra- 
carmaprdvrtam simhasanastharn mahdraialllam candrdsanam 
candr'aprahhani bhdvayet. Daksine sitaphanivestitam tri§ulani 
^vetani, vdme ndnd sugandhikusumaparipuritapadrnabhdja- 
naw, vdmahastdt utthapadmopari jvalatkhadgam ” iSadhana- 
mdld, Vol. I, p. 63). We cm certainly pick out details of 
an iconographic character from the above extract, which 
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give a clear-cut outline of tbe deity (evidently based 
principally on the Brahmanica] god Siva, cf. the Sula 
entwined with snake by his side, the matted locks, the half- 
moon among them, the tiger skin garment, white colour, 
the absence of ornaments, etc.); but the distinctive feature 
lies in the fact that the sadhaka meditates on himself as tlie 
deity, the portion in the mantra — atmdnani hhacayet, etc., 
being significant. Sometimes, the prana?ua-?nan/ra of 
particular deities also contains their i conographic descrip- 
tions, in broader out-lines which are helpful. Thus, one such 
in honour of the goddess Sitala (.Namami STitaldm devirri 
rasabhastham diga)nhnrtm i Mdrjianl'kalasopetam fiurpS- 
lahkrtamastakdm 11 ) leaves little to be added to her icono- 
graphic description iii her dhydna mantra. The stavas — 
elocutory verses sung in honour of respective divinities 
— ^also incorporated in them such outlines. But, in 
all such types of tests, we seldom light upon any new 
detail which is • not already kn >wn from earlier real 
iconographic texts noticed previously, and thus the 
importance of the former is of a secondary character 
in the study of Brahmanical Hindu iconography. It 
is not so in the case of the Vajrayana Buddhist icono- 
graphy and the standard works on it by Foueher or Bbatta- 
charya prove bow much beholden its study is to these 
dhydna- or sddhana-mdids . 

It is not an easy task to ascertain the respective dates. , of 
the bulk of the jconographic literature referred to atove. 
One can find little difficulty, however, in dating some among 
them— —especially those collected in the works of authors 
whose dates are otherwise known. Thus, the age of the 
texts of an iconographic and iconometric character appearing 
in the Brhatsanihitd can be definitely fixed in the 6th 
century A.B., as Kern has very effectively settled the age of 
the work at that period. Similarly, we can ascertain the 
dates of the compilations of Hemadri, IVIan^ana and G-opSla 
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Bhatta. Hemadri flourished in the 13th century A.D. 
and the other two in the 15th century (Gopala Bhatta was 
a contemporary of SrI-Caitanya, while Mandana, as we 
have seen above, was the court architect and sculptor of 
Maharana, Kumbha of Mewar). But we find ourselves in 
difficulty when we take up the question of the age of those 
texts which originally formed part of the Paficaratra 
Samhitas, the Saiva Agamas, the Sakta Tantras and some 
Huranic literature which were the sources of these late com- 
pilations. The dates of most of these works are not 
definitely knowm and it is likely that many of them 
were composed at different periods, being added to 
from time to time. Schrader has fixed the age, the 2nd 
century A.D. to the 8th century A.D., as the period during 
w'hieh some of the most authoritative Paficaratra Sarnliitas 
w'ere composed ; he, however, enumerated only a few, 
about 14 or 15 in number, which belonged to this category.^ 
But the few Paficaratra texts which contain iconographic 
and allied matter, for example the Hayailrsa and the 
Vaifehanasa are impossible to be dated with certainty. Gopi- 
nath Rao remarks, on what authority we do not know, that 
the prose recension of the Vaikhanasagaina is perhaps the 
oldest among the Agamas of the Vaisnavas, assigning a 
much later date to the metrical form of the same work. It 
must be observed, here, that the descriptions of Visnuite 
images given in the former tally in a remarkable manner 
with the extant Vai§nava images of southern India of the 
6th to 8th centuries A.D. The latter, i.e., the metrical 
version of the same work as it refers to the Dravida-vedas, 
i.e., the Ptahandhas of the Altars, cannot certainly be 
older than the 9th century A.D. But if we compare the 

^ Sshrader, Introduotion to the Paficaratra, p. 20. He distin- 
guishes between the two types of Panoaratra Sarphitas, viz., northern 
and southern. 
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iconographic portion of the prose version of the Vaikhanas- 
agama with the same of the Hayailrsa Paficaralra, we are 
struck by the fact that the latter lays down the pen<>ral 
outlines of the various images of Vi§nu in a much less 
stereotyped manner than is done by the author of the 
former. Stereotyped divisions and subdivisions, as many 
as thirty-six in number, of the Dhruva-hcras or the im- 
movable images of Visnu are scrupulously described in the 
Vaikhayiasdgama? This would suggest probably a later date 
for it than the Hayailrm, but this alone would not justify 
us in making a definite assertion. As for the Saivagamas, 
G-opinath Rao is of opinion that the Kcmikdgama is the oldest 
among them ; and as in many of the other ones, including 
the Kdrandgama, reference to the Devaram hymns composed 
by the Nayanmars or the Sivabhaktas is to be found, they 
are to be dated later than the 9th century A.D.^ The Sakta 
Tantra works, as we have them at present and which contain 
iconographic and iconometrio data, are mostly much later 
in date than the 9th or lOch century A.D. None can at 
all be certain about the respective dates of the Puranas, 
when their heterogeneous character is taken into considera- 
tion. We can a-scertain, however, their relative age from 
internal evidimce ; it will be touched in a subsequent 
chapter. But a comparison of some of the iconographic 
texts given in several ot the Puranas with those given in 
some of the Paficaratra literature will fully prove the in- 
debtedness of the former to the latter (c/. my remarks about 

' Yoga, bhoga, vlra and ahhicdriha, according to the particular 
kind of result desired by the worshipper; athdnaka, asana and iayana 

^this division being based on the different modes in which the 

principal figure is shown; lastly, uttama, madhyama and adhama, 
according as ths number of accessory figures in the composition 
cluster round the central figure. T. A. G. Bao, Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, Vol. 1, Pt. I» PP- 78-80. 

« T.A.G. Bao, op. oH., Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 55-57. 
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the borrowal of iconographic matter by the author of the 
Agnipurdv-a from the Hayadlrsa text). 

A general remark, however, can very justifiably be made 
with regard to the earlier age limit of most of these canonical 
texts. If we fix the earlier limit of the oldest among them in 
the 2nd to the 4th century of the Christian era, we may not 
be far wrong; but then it is impossible for us to deterrhine 
which among them are such, and it is a fact that some at 
least of the iconographic features of many of the Brahmani- 
cal divinities were based on the partially defined anthropo- 
morphism or theriomorphism of their V'edic counterparts. 
This limit did not go further back than the early Gupta 
period. In a subsequent part of this book, it will be shown 
that the image-making activities attained a great impetus in 
the early centuries of the Christian era due to various 
causes, and images belonging to different creeds came to be 
made in large numbers. Different groups of artists 
entrusted with this task put their experiences in black 
and white not only for their own convenience, but also 
for the convenience of the generations of artists to 
follow them, and in this way grew up a vast mass of 
such texts which were being added to from time to time. 
Thus, images were first constructed according to the specific 
needs of the varieties of expanding creeds and then the rules 
for their making were gradually stereotyped ; it is just like 
the evolution of a language and the various grammatical 
rules appertaining to it. The analogy can be drawn further ; 
as in the case of the grammatical literature of a particular 
language, development of different schools can be noticed 
as the language progressed, so here also, with the growth 
of ioonoplastie art in India, different schools of artists came 
to lay down variant rules for the making of icons. I 
have already referred to the 18 Vastu^astropade^akas men- 
tioned in the Matsyapurdna and have also shown how 
this information is partially corroborated by the BrhaU 
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smnhita of Yarahamihira. I shall here show further, how 
this differentiation can first be noticed by proceeding on 
iconometric lines and how the name of at least one Mu-h 
school can be ascertained from Utpala's commentary on a 
passage of Yarahamihira. Thus, Yarahamihira -n rites 
with regard to the. measurement of the length and breadth 
of the face of an image in this manner — 

SvairangulayraviaO’dirdvadaia visiv tiamayaiaiti ca mukhuni \ 
Nagnajita tu oaiurdaSa dahghycna dravid'ayi hathiiam li 


Now, Utpala actually quotes from the work of NagDai^^» 

which is not available no-w, the following passage on which 

the above observation of Yarahamihira -was based : — 

1 

ViatiTna'in dvada^a mvMia'tri dairghijena ca caiurda^a i 
Anguldni fathd Tedrya^p tanmanaryi dravida^n s^nriam H 

Nagnajit, here, clearly refers to a school of measuremi>nt 
followed in the making of icons in the Dravida country and 
we have seen that Yarahamihira speaks of another school 
of measurement probably follotved iii the northern 
country. Gopinath Rao is quite correct when he says, 
“The author, Nagnajit, quoted by Yarahamihira, must 
•certainly be older than the middle of the sixth century 
A.D, ; the quotation . . . indicates the existence of a school 
of sculpture in south India then.” But the other remark of 
his, in this connection, that “ the quotation also incident- 
ally informs us that Nagnajit was possibly a Dravidian 
author on dilpa^astra ” does not bear sci*utiny.* Had Nagna- 
jit been really a Dravidian author, it is presumable that 
he would not have referred to this school particularly as 
Dravidian, in his Pratimal aksana , We have no means, 
now, of associating Nagnajit with a particular locahty, 
though Yedic, Epic and Puranic tradition refers to one 

^ T. A. G. Rao, op. o{t., Vol. I, Part I, Introduotioai, p. 59. 
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Nagnajit as a king in the Gandhara region; but this 
king Nagnajit might have been quite a different person 
from Nagnajit, the author of works on Gitralaksana and 
Pratimala k§av,a . 

It is necessary here to discuss briefly the question of the 
universal or regional character of the texts in relation to the 
images discovered in various localities of India. Gopinath 
Rao, while discussing this question, makes this general 
observation, “ From the uniformity observable everywhere 
throughout India in the arrangement, say, of the individual 
figures belonging to a subject, it is clear that the rules laid 
down in the Agamas and Tantras have had a very general 
application.”^ He further remarks, “ The same rules 
having been obeyed everywhere in the matter of making 
images, it is no wonder that the same results have been 
produced by artists belonging to all parts of the country in 
so far as the art is apt to be bound down by rules.” But, 
are the rules same everywhere and are the results obtained 
by the artiists of different parts of India always the same? 
No doubt Rao notes some difference in the images belonging 
to the various parts of the country ; but this, according to 
him, is ” only observable in the outline of the feature and 
the details of ornamentation.” The quotation, ‘ Deianurupa-. 
bhusanave^alankaramurtihhiii kar-na \ Pratima laksana- 
yukta sannihitd vrddhida hhavati ii ’ from the Brhatsamhita 
of Varahamihira in his support is apt. But in many cases 
difference lay deeper than that. The treatment of the 
same type of an image of a divirnity can be shown to 
differ in essential features in widely different regions of 
India and variant iconographic texts can be utilised to 
explain them. I have already shown how the Vaikhanas- 
agavia description of the Dhruva-beras of Vi§nu closely 
tallies with the fairly early Vi^ituite images of the South. 

^ T. A. G. Rao, op, oit., Yol. I, Part I, p. 47. 
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But few are the Visnu images of northern India which can 
be explained by the same text. In the south Indian images 
of Visnu, his two invariable attendant consorts (except in 
the Yoga varieties) are $rl and Bhudevi bolding, beside a 
fly-whisk, a lotus and a blue-lotus respectively ; this charac- 
teristic his its textual basis in the VnikheLnasa . But the 
north Indian varieties of Visj^u images, on the other hand, 
has almost invariably i5rl and Pusti or Sarasvatl holding a 
lotus and a lute in their respective hands ; this particular 
feature of theirs corresponds to the descriptions of such 
images given in the Matsya, Agni and Kalikd. Pnrdnas. The 
Matsya text lays down that Sri and Pusti holding lotuses 
should be made by the side of Visnu (iSrlica pustiSca 
karttabye par4vayoh padmasamynte ; Matsya, 258. 16) ; the 
Kalikapurana says that SrT should be made to appear on 
his right while Sarasvati on his left (dadhanarn daksirte 
devlrfi Sriyani pdrive tu hibhratam l Sarasvattrri vdma- 

pdrive ) ; the Agnipurdna text, however, cloSely fits with 

the actual images when it definitely lays down Srlpustt cSpi 
karttavye padmavvndkaranvite I Urumdtrocchritdydme ... j , 
i.e., Sri and Pusti holding a lotus flower and a lute 
respectively in their hands and shown up to the thigh of the 
main image in their height should be carved on either side 
of the figure of Visnu {Agnipurdum, Ch. 44). There 
can be no doubt that the application of the respective texts 
mentioned above was regional in character, the three latter 
texts being followed in the north, while the one former in 
the south. We can further substantiate our point by refer- 
ring to the two varieties of the images of the Sungod — ^north 
Indian and south Indian — ^and the different iconographic 
texts describing the Surya image. The most important 
charaoteristics of a north Indian SuryS, are its 
udlcyaveSa (consisting of the* close covering of the body 
and topboots of the legs — gradually these features were 
subdued) and its waist-girdle, the vyanga or avyahga ; 


5— 1807B 
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tlj6se are conspicuous by their absence in the south 
Indian reliefs of Siirya. Now, if we study some relevant 
iconographie tests descriptive of the sun icons we find 
that they also can be classified into two well defined groups 
on the basis of the mention or non-mention of the particular 
iconic features noted above. Of the various tests collected 
by G-opinath Rao to describe the icons of Surya, the 
Amiumadhh.edd.gama, the Siiprahhedagama and the 3ilparatna 
do not at all record the features to be found in the Surya 
iraaaea of northern India, while the others, viz., the 
BrhaUamhitd, ViivaJ{armdvata,ra-iS.sira , VisTiudharmottara, 
Matsyapurana, Agnipurdna, etc., do so. We can with 
a great deal of plausibility assign on this basis the former 
groups of texts to the southern region and the latter group 
to the northern. The Piirvak&ranagama, which is also presu- 
mably a southern text, contains passages such as Kaflcuka- 
flcitavigraham and padau sakatakau tasya reminiscent of the 
northern feature and thus seems to be influenced by the 
latter group of texts. Thus as a broad division can be 
made between the Brahmanical images of India into north 
Indian and south Indian on the basis of important iconogra- 
phic features, so, the texts also can be generally classified into 
two uuose followed in the north and the others in the 

south. But there can be no denying the fact that sometimes- 
texts belonging to one group showed traces of their contact 
with those belonging to the other, as undoubtedly varieties 
of images usually current in one region are occasionally to be 
found in the other. I have already referred to the PuTvakdra'^- 
dgama having been influenced by the iconograp’u'c texts of 
the north ; similarly, examples can be cited where north 
Indian texts can be shown to bear south Indian cliarac- 
teristics. This. is especially noticeable in the late compila- 
tions. Mandana, an artist of Rajputana, in his w’-orks draws 
copiously from both the sources and in many instances his 
descriptions of particular images are given in the approved 
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south ladiaii maaner. Thus, the following description of 
the image of the sun in his Rupmnayiiana — Sarvalaksana- 
samyuktam sarcahharanahhusitam 1 Kdityasya tvid(.iJi rupaiti 
kuryai pdpa-pranasanam II — does not contain the well- 
known iconographio traits of the Surya images of the 
north. ^ Krsnananda Xgamavagisa, a great Tantric pandit 
of Bengal and a contemporary of Sri-Caitanya, refers to two 
dhyanamantras of Surya, none of which contains any of 
the same. ® The omission of these details in the north 
Indian compilations may have also another explanation in 
this particular case ; as these were late works, most of the 
traits which bad their basis in the non-Indian motifs were 
purposefully omitted — a reason which might also have 
actuated in the omission of the same in their earlier proto- 
types (sic) of the south. 

While discussing the problem of the correlation between 
the texts available at present and extant images, a note of 
caution needs be laid down. Many indeed are the early and 
late mediaeval Brahmanical images the iconographio features 
of which completely tally with the descriptions of the same 
types of the divinities in particular texts ; but there are 
numerous other images whose features sometimes can only 
be partially explained or at other times cannot at all be 
accounted for with the help of known iconographio literature. 
Similarly, many and various are the textual descriptions of 
less known members of the fully-developed pantheon, which 
now seem to have had no sculptural basis at all. This 

^ Of. the details of the l.ditya images as given in the Aip^umad- 
bhheda and Suprabheda agamas as quoted by Qopinath Bao, PraiimS- 
laJtsanani, pp. 83 - 84 ; details of the chariots and seven horses, which are 
given in these, are omitted in the Rupo,nt<iv^danci description. 

° Both these dhyanaa contain descriptions of the four-handed 
images of Surya ; two hands hold lotus flowers while the other two are 
shown in the abhaya and varada poses. Four-handed Surya images, 
though rare, are not absolutely unknown. 
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seemingly anomalous fact can be explained by saying that 
our knowledge both of the actual images and of the extant 
texts can on no account be said to be complete and perfect. 

I have mentioned above that the iconographic literature now 
obtainable,, enormous though it is, is only a portion of its 
original bulk and some new sections of it may yet be 
discovered in course of time. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that Brahmanical images which have so far been 
discovered are comparatively few when we take into account 
the numbers of images carved in various materials 
through many centuries of the flourishing period of the 
icon-maker’s art in India. Untold numbers of images, 
many of which were probably priceless works of religious 
art, were destroyed by the vandalism of iconoclasts and thus 
irretrievably lost* to us. The fault of destroying ancient 
works of art is not always to be laid at the door of the image 
breakers of alien faith actuated by fanatical zeal ; persons 
belonging to the same faith caused intentional damage to 
them actuated by utilitarian motive. Numerous are the 
ruins of ancient and mediaeval India which have been 
exploited through ages by various classes of people for their 
own building and other purposes. Beautiful works of art 
in marble, statuaries and architectural pieces from Amaravati 
were burnt down to supply them with lime to be utilised for 
their paltry ends. Sometimes, responsible public officials 
used them in constructions. Innumerable sculptural and 
architectural pieces from Sarnath, belonging to Brahmani- 
cal and Buddhist shrines, were carted away from the site 
and thrown into the Ganges as mere ballast when the 
Dufferin Bridge was being built over the river at Benares. ^ 

^ The river has since restored some of them. A few of the 
sculptures in the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Benare^a, were 
retrieved from the bed of the river near the bridge. Some sculptures 
of great iconographic interest were found by me in the river bed, not 
very far from the site of the bridge. 
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Again, innumerable images were in nneient times made 
of wood which is extremely perishable in this country; they 
did not survive (or a pretty Jong period aftej’ their construc- 
tion. All these facts will have lo btt taken into c<jusideration 
for explaining apparent discrepancies between the images 
and the texts. Occasional discoveries of new types of. 
images, sometimes, throw interesting light on this point. 
Gopinath Rao quotes this description of SivadutT, one of the 
numerous forms of the DevT, from the Matfiyapuranu : — 

Taih'iwaiiamukhl Suskd AushcikdtfavHcsdiah I 
Bahiibdhuifutd clcvi bhujagaih puriuegtita 11 
Kapnlamdlini bhlmn taihd kliafvdhgadhdrinl l 
3hadutl ca hartavyd stgalavaddna’ guhhd i) 

AlidJidsanasafiisihdnd tathd rdjamicaiurhhujd I 
Asrkpdtradhard devi khadgagviadhard taihd II 
Caturthastu karastasydstathd kdryastu isd7ni8ah I ^ 

But he could not illustrate this description of the goddess 
with the aid of any extant relief. Now, it was Natesa 
Aiyar who first drew the attention of scliolars to a sculpture 
in the collection of Nagpur Museum, which in a remarkable 
manner coincides with this Pura^ic description. It may be 
noted here that this sculpture does not conform to the other 
mode of representing the goddess given in the SritattvanidM, 
where her name is shortened into Dutl. ® Among the 
numerous Devi icons in the Chaungat Yogini temple at 
Bheraghat, many of which are in an extremely mutilated 
condition, this particular aspect of the Devi cannot at 
present be recognised. But one interesting fact concerning 
these, which has special bearing on the topic under discussion, 
ought to be noted here. Most of these images bear 
identifieatory inscriptions on their pedestals ; in a few cases, 

^ T. A. iJ. Eao, Elemenia of Hindu Iconography, Vol. T, Part II, 
Pratimdlahqanani, p. 125. 

® Natesa Aiyar, Catalogue of Archaeological Exhibit* hi the 
Nagpur Museum. 
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it is possible to show that the latter (the pUMka) did not 
originally belong to the figure which is placed upon it at 
present. But in the majority of instances they form an 
organic whole ; and many are the names to be read in the 
pedestal inscriptions which can not be recognised among 
the authorised lists of such goddesses in numbers of available 
tests. No doubt the names of such well-known aspects of 
the goddess, .as Brahmani Mahe^varl, Varahi, Vaisnavi, 
Oandika, Pakini, Jahnavi, Yamuna and others are to be 
found among them. But, we are yet to get hold of iconogra- 
phic texts which will give us the descriptions of such -figures 
as Deddarl, Lampata, Thanl, Takari Bidhall, Sandini,’ 
Aud.ara, Khemakhi and a host of others. Again, it is 
interesting to note that some figures among them, easily 
recognisable from their iconography, such as Mahi§asura- 
marddini and Gane^ani (Sakti of Ganeia) are respectively 
labelled as Teramba and Ainginl Evidently, the sculptors 
of these images were following the texts current in this region 
(which are not now available) to meet the requirements of 
the Sakta devotee who was the original builder of this 
temple rebuilt by Queen AlhanadevI during the reign of her 
son Narasirnhadeva in the Kalachnri-Ohedi year 907 
(1156 A.D.). 


^ For a detailed description of these goddesses with or without 
iiisoriptioiiB, refer to R. D. Banerjee’s The Haihayaa of Tripuri and 
their Monuments, pp. 79-90. The Eanod inscription (Gwalior State) 
of the 10th or 11th century A.D. mentions the name of Terambipala, 
a Saiva ascetic of the Mattamayura clan; it means literally “ the 
protector of Terambi. ” Teramba and. Terambi both seem to signify 
the Goddess Gurga in one of her aspects. 



CHAPTER II 


The Antiquity of Image- Worship in India 

Image proper of a god — its ch iracter : not merely an anthropomorphic or therio* 
morphic representation of a particular deity, but also an object of worship fpiVd) by 
its devotees — iconography deals with the latter class of images— some of the objects 
'f&und in the prehistoric sites in the Indus valley and a few of the neolithic finds in 
South In iia possibly cult objects — their nature cannot be determined with certainty— 
whether images of gods and goddesses were known in the early Vedio period — different 
views regarding this question , Vedie religion, its nature— Vedic divinities, the e»tet*t 
of their anthropomorphism and thenomor pnism— tnese gods, not necessarily represent- 
ed by images proper — thus, the religious practice prevalent among the higher section 
of the Vedio Indo-Aryans not characterised by the worship of images— references to 
seosible representations of some Vedic divinities in early and late Vadic texts— rmr 
k 00 w ledge, however, Insufficient for the determination of the religious practices of the 
lower section of the people and those of the original settlers of India — certain terms 
such^as muradeva and ^iimdeva occurring in the ^gveda^ of interest in this connec- 
tion— gradual changes in the Vedie religion— the Upani^iadic conception of theVedic 
divinities not conducive to the growth of iconism— references to temples and images in 
the mtra literature. 

It has already been pointed out in the introductory 
chapter that the term icon (derived from Greek eikon) 
signifies an object of worship or something which is asso- 
ciated with the rituals relating to the cults of different 
divinities. The English word 'image,’ derived from old 
French and Latin ‘ imago,’ on the other hand, has got the 
basic connotation of ' likeness ’ ; from this it came to be 
used in the sense underlying the Greek word mentioned 
above. Image in its primary sense has its close parallel in 
such Indian words, as fratikrti, pratimd, Dimha, etc., which 
again like their English counterpart came to acquire the 
secondary significance. The word vimha means reflection 
and it is very frequently used in the sense of the images of 
divinities. There is a .common custom adhered to in Bengal 
in the time of the annual autumnal worship of the day 
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images of the goddess Durga ; it consists of placing a mirror 
on a brass or copper bowl in front of the deity in such a 
manner as the image is reflected in the mirror. The water 
for bathing the deity (snana-jala) is poured on the reflection 
there and thus the bathing of the image is done. This 
practice thus emphasises the true significance of the word 
vimba ; it is also necessary from the practical point of 
view.^ Even when such words as vimba, pratikrti, etc., came 
to be used in their secondary sense, they retained their former 
usage in comparatively late texts. In the Pratima~nataka 
of Bhasa, mention is made of the statues (pratiwid,) of the 
departed royalties which, though objects of respect, were not 
certainly meant for regular worship. The iron figure 
of Bhima, which was crushed by the blind old Kuru king 
Dhrtarastra by being hugged close to bis body, is described by 
Krsna as ‘ ayast pratima.’^ The golden image of Sita served 
as her substitute during the performance of the A^vamedba 
sacrifice by Rama, when she herself was in exile in 
Valmiki’s hermitage.® The word pratikHi meaning * likeness ’ 

'■ Water cannot be poured on the clay image with its coating of 

paint and other tinsel ornaments without damaging the whole object 

of worship. In southern India, substitute images, known as sndpdna- 
beraa (i.e., images meant for bathing), are made, usually of bronze, and 
regularly bathed in place of the principal image in the sanctum. 
But in the case of the Siva-lihgas, no such intermediary ib usually 
needed, for they are not generally coated with daubs of paint and 
decorated with ornaments. They are, only occasionally (once at 
night), endowed with various ornaments and garlands {irngardveia) 
and this is done long after the bathing is over. Sometimes, gold 
leaves in the shape of a orescent {SdSShka), three eyes or the third eye 
(trineira), etc., are permanently inset into the pujdbhSga of the Bihga. 

“ 'Ma suco Dhxtara^tm ivaiji nai?a Bhlmaalvaya hataJj, 1 
Ayttsl pratima hijesa tvaija rdjannipatHa ! II 

MahahhSrata Slriparva, Ch. 12 v. 23. 
Rama : Kancamrp mama patniip, ea dtkaayajndrriSca karma^i I 
Agrato BharataJj, krtvd gaochatvagre mahdyaidb II 
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occurs ill tht* Siltra (v. 3.96) of Pinini, which reads irtt 
pratikrtau and which can be explained thus, — the affix kan 
means also ‘like this,’ ‘in imitation of this,’ when imitation 
or likeness of a person or thing is meant. 1'hat images of 
human beings were made in ancient India is fully proved by 
many other texts, one of which may be referred to here. 
The .Jwiferanfttsara says that “ images of divinities even if 
they are without the characteristic signs are beneficial to 
men ; those of mortals, on the other hand, even if they are 
endowed with them are never so.”^ The free-standing sculp- 
tures discovered in Patna and Parkham were identifiied by 
K. P. J ayaswal as royal statuaries of the Sai^unaga dynasty ; 
few scholars, if any, accepts this suggestion now, and they 
are almost unanimously described as Yaksa figures. But 
numerous references to images of kings and great men are 
to be found in Indian literature, which, though of special 
veneration, were certainly not objects of worship. The red 
sandstone sculptures representing some of the Kushan kings 
like Wema Kadphises and Kanishka and the Saka satrap 
Castana discovered near Mathura are a few of the extant 
relics testifying to the prevailing practice in those remote 
times. The Kushan emperors no doubt assumed some 
amount of divine character as is borne out by their adoption 
of the title devaputra (in imitation of the Chinese royal 
custom) j by such features as * a halo round the head,* flames 
issuing from the shoulders, ‘ the royal bust rising from the 
clouds, etc., characterising their portraits appearing on 
coins and by the glorious title such as TSvara used by one of 

Uttarakag-da. Ob. v. 25. 

Some such word like ■pratimS, pratikrti or vintba is to be understood 
here, though none of them is expressly mentioned. 

1 IV. 4, 86 : Apt ireyaaTtararp. devavimbamalakfCtnUim, 1 

8aldktaij,arit martyavirribawt na hi ireyaakara7{t aadB, H 

The use of the word vimba should be noted, 

6— 1807B 
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them, viz., Wiema Kadphises in his coin legends/ Still it 
must be wrong to suppose that their figures commanded the 
same amount of religious fervour culminating in their 
ritualistic worship with deep devotion as was roused by the 
images of the cult-deities which had much earlier made their 
appearance in India. These royal images were in all 
probability housed in structures of funerary character and 
regarded by their living relations and subjects with great 
veneration, just as pictorial representations and statues of 
mediaeval and modern Rajput kings and potentates used to 
be enshrined in chatris or funerary monuments and highly 
venerated ; but, the service and attention offered to them 
must have been done through the media of divine images 
which were the objects of proper veneration, as was the 
custom' and is still the custom with the Rajput kings. In 
the case of the latter, the phallic emblems of Siva usually 
served this purpose. Under no circumstances, however, 
they could have enjoyed the same position as was done by 
the images of cult deities, some of whom, as we shall see 
later on, were apotheosised human beings. 

Words like sandr§, pratimd, etc., might have signified 
from a comparatively early date symbolical representations of 
divinities which were not associated with particular cults ; 
such use, in fact, can be found in texts assignable to a period 
when the cult gods and goddesses had either not made their 


^ Antiochus IV, the Seleuoid king of Syria, describes himself in 
some of his coin legends as Theou Epiphancms {Basileos Antiochou 
Theou Epiphanoits, i.e., * Of king Antiochus the God Manifest’). He 
identified himself with the great Greek god Olympian Zeus, and on 
some of his coins, the head of Zeus shows his own features. He went 
uduch further than Alexanderi the Great, who regarded himself as the 
son of Zeus ; he even married Atargatis, the great Goddess of 
northern Syria. For all these ostentatious claims to divinity, however, 
he was regarded by the subsequent historians as vain, silly and 
theatrical. 
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appearance or, even if they had done so, had not been assigned 
any important position in the religious lives of the higher sec- 
tions of the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the word satidrs occurs in 
the Kathaka Upanisad, II. 3, 9 — “ he has no form visible 
to the eye ; no one sees him with the eye.”^ The word 
‘ Sandrie ' has been explained by Saiiikarac5rya as ‘ san- 
darSanavisaye ’ , i.e., ‘objects visible to the eye.’ It has been 
interpreted as ‘ images ’ proper by some scholars ; but the 
utmost that it can signify is some sort of sensible represen- 
tation which could symbolise the god. The same sense is 
possibly recorded by the word pratimd in the verse 19, 
Chapter IV of the Svetd^vatara Upanisad which says that 
“there is no image of him whose name is great glory.”® 
The word pratimd occurs in a verse of the tenth mandala of 
the ^goeda in which the hymnist asks about the measure 
and the image of the sacrifice ; he answers his own question 
in the next verse that the symbol of the sacrifice was the 
sacrificial fire itself. There is very little justification of 
taking it here in the sense of the image proper of gods.® 

The words pratikrti, pratimd, etc., came to denote arced 
i.e.^ objects of regular worship in course of time. It 
appears that the former has attained the significance 'as 
early as the time of Panini. Pratikrti, in the sense of 
likeness, has already been noticed in one of his sutras in 
the fifth adhydya (v. 3, 96) ; another sutra under it, viz., 
V. 3, 99 — jlvikdrthe cdpanye, refers to certain pratikrtis 
which are jlvikdrtha as well as apanya. On the authority 
of the later commentaries like the Mahdbhdsya and the 


^ Na aandrSe ti^ihati rupamasya na cak§U8a paSyati Jcaicanainam | 
This part is retained without any alteration in the first half of the 
verse, 20, in the fourth chapter of the Svetd&vaiara Upanisad. 

® Na tasya pratima asti yasya natna mahadyasah. but the word 
here more probably means ‘comparison.’ 

» R.V.. I, 180, 8. 
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Kaiikd. we can assume that these objects which were meant 
for livelihood but at the same time were uot for sale were 
really the images of gods which were highly venerated by 
some people of his time. The sutra has been explained 
thus, in the latter, “ That which is bought and sold is called 
paxiyd ; that which is not so dealt with is apanya. The 
rule applies to the images of gods which are made means 
of subsistence by a low order of Brahmanas, not by selling 
them but by exhibiting them from door to door.”^ These 
images were undoubtedly important as objects of worship, 
otherwise people would not give alms to their bearers and 
exhibitors. It will be proved in a subsequent section of 
this book that the practice of worshipping some divinities 
has already made its appearance in the time of Panini. 
Patafijali uses the very word arcca in his Mahabhasya 
while commenting on the above-mentioned sutra of Panini. 
He says that the Mauryas had images of gods (arcca) 
made for obtaining gold (Matiryairhiraxiyarthibhih arced pra- 
kalpitd). In the sectarian literature of later times, this 
word is very frequently used along with the earlier ones 
noticed above as well as such terms as vapuh, tanu, 
mgraha, rupa, hera, etc., which denoted that these objects of 
worship were not mere symbolical representations of the 
particular gods and goddesses, but were their very bodies 
and forms. 

The above discussion shows that some of the Indian 
words for image had different connotations according to 
their appearance in texts of early or late dates and to their 
use in particular contexts. Iconography as a subject 
for study is chiefly concerned with images or icons having 
the third significance just delineated, and their accessories. 
It has very little to do with mere symbols or symbolic 
representations of gods, whether they are anthropomorphic 

Aftaflhi/Sijl, Srischandra Vasu’s Edition, p. 975, 
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or theriomorphic. This point will have to be particularly 
borne in mind while determining the question of the 
antiquity of image-woi'ship in India in connection with 
the preliminary considerations regarding our subject. This 
discussion has gained some new orientation since the 
discovery of many objects — seals with representations of 
human and animal figures and pictographs on them, 
numerous terracotta figurines and a few fragmentarv stone 
sculptures — in course of the excavations of the pre-historic 
sites in the Indus Valley. Marshall has discussed the 
nature of many aniconic objects, usually of stone, more or 
less realistically modelled as phalli, a large number of which 
have been discovered there ; he is of opinion that their 
ostensible use seems to have been as cult objects. Further 
notice of these will be taken in connection with the inter- 
pretation of the Bgvedic epithet 3isnadeva and the evolution 
of phallicism in India. The three-headed horned figure, 
represented us seated in a particular yogic asana (it exactly 
corresponds to the kurmdsana of later times in which the 
heels are placed crosswise under the gluteals), surrounded 
by such animals as a rhinoceros, a water-buffalo^ an elephant 
and a tiger and crude representations of men, appearing 
on a seal, has been described by Marshall as the prototype 
of Siva-Pa4upati of subsequent da^s. Another seal 
bears on it a seated human figure having on either side 
a half-kneehng figure in respectful attitude, above whom 
a snake is shown with its hood spread; the attitude of the 
flfl.nkiTig figurines in this seal, even though their hands 
may not be in the afljali pose,^ distinctly reminds us of the 
same in which the attendants of the cult deities are depicted 
in the later sectarian art of India.. ‘ ‘ Three more seals bear 
on them representations of nude tree gods standing erect 
with arms hanging on sides like the images of the Jinas 
in the kdyotsarga posture and each attended by a half- 
kneeling votary above whom a serpent spreads its head. ’ 
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shape was s(j vaguely conceived and whose connection with 
natural phenomena was, in many instances, still clear, no 
mention of either images or temples is found in the 
Rgveda.” ^ This long extract very accurately sums up the 
view-point of those scholars who would answer the ques- 
tion under discussion in the negative. 

But, quite an opposite view is expressed by others who, 
bn the basis of certain passages in the Rgveda, suggested 
that the practice of making images was well-known among 
the early Vedic Indo-Aryans, The descriptions of many of 
the divinities given in various hymns, which have been ex- 
plained away as cases of vague and uncertain anthropomor- 
phism by Macdonell and others, have been made much of 
by their opponents who find in them definite allusion to 
images. . 'feollensen says, from the common appellation of 
the gods as ‘ divo naraa\ i.e. men of the sky or simply as 
naras, i.e., men, and from the epithet ‘ nrpedas’ , i.e , ‘having 
the form of men’ (R. V., III. 4, 5,), we may conclude that 
the Indians did not merely in imagination assign human 
forms to their ^ods, but also represented them in a sensi- 
ble manner: 'The passage in the Rgveda (II, 33, 9) des- 
cribes a painted image of Rudra in this manner, ‘ with strong 
limbs, many-formed, awful brown, he is painted with shin- 
'Ing golden colours' (Sthirebhirangaih pururupa ugro 
hahhruh dukrehhih pipiie hiranyaih) ; an image of Varuna is 
described thus, “ wearing a golden coat of mail^ he veils him- 
self in his radiance; spies sit arround him” (R. V., I. 26, 
13 ; inbhraddrapiiri Mraxiyayam varuno vasta nirnijam \ pari 
spasdo nisedire ll) ; the Maruts appear to be distinguished 
from their ‘ gods’ i.e., images, in the Rgveda (V, 62, 16), 
where the hymnist says, “ we now pray to the gods of these 
(Maruts) so as to get to them {nu manvctnaJi esdip, devan 

^ Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 17-18. Eefer alag foy bis 
TiewB, to LVII, 1909, p. 317, 
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acchd) ; then such commonly found expressions as vapuh, 
tanu, rupa, etc., used in connection with some of the 
Vedic gods, have particular reference to their images : the 
word sandri referred to in a preceding paragraph, is one of 
the oldest expressions most prol>ably denoting an image. 
Thus argued Bollenseii in support of his contention that 
the images played a very prominent part in the religious 
practice of the early Vedic Indo- Aryans.’ S. Y. Venkat- 
eswara, another exponent of this view, went still further and 
adduced more textual evidence in its support. While he 
was engaged in a controversy with Macdonell about the 
development of early Hindu iconography, carried on in the 
pages of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Societyf_ 1910, 
1917 and 1918, he mentioned, among others, the following 
passages which contained according to him definite reference 
to the images of the gods : R.V.fl. 21, 3 — Indrdgni iurtibhatd 
narah (men decorate Indra and Agni ) ; R. V.^ VIII. 69^ 12 — 
surmyani susiramiva (like a hollow tube ; Ballantyne has 
rendered this passage as ‘ a beautiful perforated iron image, ’ 
cf. his Mahahhdsya) ; Indra is referred to in many Rgvedic 
passages as suiipra (having beautiful cheeks and jaws , 
Rudra as kapardin (wearing braided coil of hair), Vayu 
as dariata (striking to the eye, beautiful); R.V IV. 58, 
3 — catvari srnga trayo asya pada dve iir^e sapta hastdso asya 
(he has four horns, three feet, two heads and seven hands). - 
But after a long controversy with Macdonell on this as well 
as other matters relating to the subject, Venkateswara was 

* Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, pp. 453-64. 

® Venkateswara says tliaij this is a description of Agni; for a late 
sculpture of a deity corresponding to it, now to be found in the east 
gate of the Chidambaram temple, see H. Krishna Sastri's South Indian 
Gods and Goddesses, Fig. 147; Krishna Sastri describes it as Agni, but 
it should more accurately be described as Yajfiapurufa one of the 
minor manifestations of Vif^iu; c/. T. A. Q. Bao, Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, Vol. I, Part 1, pp. 248-60. 

7— 1307B 
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then of opinion that the Vedic evidence was not at all suffi- 
cient for deciding whether gods were iconically represented 
in the early Vedic period or not. In a later contribution 
to BUpam, Nos. 42-4, 1930, he was more definite, and he 
collected numerous additional passages from the ^gveda and 
other Vedas in support of his view ; he evert used the term 
iconography in relation to the representation of the Vedic 
deities. He assigned the foremost place to the well-known 
verse in the Bg'oedxi, IV, 24, 10, which was also noticed by 
Macdortell and others. The latter thought that it was a late 
passage probably containing an allusion to some concrete 
symbol of Indra. It is Ka imapri daiahMrmamemdrani 
hrivMi dhenuhhihl Yadd vrtrdni jarnghanadathainain me 
punardadat \\ (‘ Who will buy this my Indra* for ten cows ? 
When he has slain his foes, he may give him back to me’). 
Venkateswara remarks about the passage, thus * The context 
shows that there were permanent images of Indra made and 
hired for what was in probability an Indra festival, and 
there were apparently images of Vrtra made for each 
occasion whence the plural Vrtrani to be slain by Indra.” 
With regard to iJ.y.,V. 52, 15 noticed above, Venkat- 
eswara makes this significant observation, ‘^This passage is 
also interesting in that it shows that there was no idol 
worship, but that im-iges were used as concrete representa- 
tions of gods whose real form and existence were conceived 
as different.” The existence of two forms of each god, one 
the concrete and finite and the other the abstract and infinite 
is clear according to him in a Yajurveda passage (T.S., I. 7. 
12 ; also A.V., VII. 31) which reads svayd tanvd tanum- 
airaycLta (‘with your own, i.e., real, body enter this concrete 
body’). In his opinion, the image is regarded in the 
J^gvedd merely as a physical tenement of the real form of 
the god, while in these texts we have two forms of the god 
mentioned — that in the image being only an apparent and 
evanescent form, and that in the universe being the real 
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and permanent form (sva tanuh). He finds reference to the 
relationship of these forms, the finite and the infinite, of the 
god even in the ^gveda (VII. 100, 6) which speaks of 
Vi^nu’s assumption of another — the finite form in the battle 
with Vftra where he was a worthy companion of Indra 
(YadanyarUpah snjnithe babhufha) ; Indra who used Visnu as 
his vehicle (Visnvanusthitah) asked him to exp'tnd into the 
infinite space ( sakhe Visrio vitarani vikraniasva) elbowing 
Vrtra out of existence till the latter bagged to be received 
into the body of Indra himself. From this Venkateswara 
concluded that the belief was that the finite cabined 
in a particular form was not cribbed or confined by this fact 
but was capable of infinite expansion. He finds distinct 
references to the fashioning of images in such passages as 
R.V., V[. 28 6 (adrlrarri cit krnuta supratlkam i.e., ‘ make 
that which was an ugly mass a beautiful image ; R.V., 
IV. 17, 4 (Jndrasya kartd svap'tstamo bhut, i.e., ‘ the maker 
of Indra was a most stalwart being, a most skilful work- 
man ’) ; casting of metal images is also referred to in the 
j^grt?eda and other Vedas in such passages as R.V VIII. 
69, 12 (sUrmydm sufiram iva, i.e., ‘like a hollow tube ’), 
jB. F.,X. 184, 1 (Visnuryonhn kalpayatu tva§ta rupnxii 
pitriiatu I A sinicatu prajapatirdhata garbhwm dadhatu te II 
i.e., ‘ May Vispu make the female organ fit; may Tvasta fix 
the limbs ; may Prajapati sprinkle and may Dhata hold 
your embryo’), R.V., I. 32. 2 (JPunstasmai vojrdfp svaviTya 
tataksn i.e., ‘ Tvasta made the thunderbolt for Indra, which 
could be far flung’), etc. He further finds references to 
temples (devagrhas) in such passages as R.V., VII. 56. 14 
(Sahasriyain damyani bhagametaip grhamedhfyam maruto 
jusadhvam, i.e.,* Oh I Maruts accept this your portion offered 
at the temple 0, VH. 69. 10 {Grhamedhasa, i.e., the 

Maruts in the houses are munificent), etc. "Venkateswara 
thinks that this inference from the passages is supported by 
the finds of images of the storm gods in Babylonia. He even 
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finds allusion to processions of images in jB.y., I. 10, 1 and 
III. 63, 6-6. “ In the la test {Khila) Vedic texts, the 

goddess Sri is represented as a golden antelope adorned with 
garlands of silver and gold ” (but he does not supply us with 
the exact reference). 

The arguments of the two seta of scholars holding opposite 
views about the problem under discussion had to be given 
at some length, in order to assess their proper worth. The 
whole question, however, revolves upon the correct under- 
standing of the nature of the religion which was in vogue 
among the higher section of the Indo- Aryans in the Vedic 
period. The early and late Vedic texts mostly throw light 
on the customs and practices of this class of people and 
whatever hypothesis we make is mainly concerned about 
them ; there are certain passages in the texts, however, which 
may incidentally throw some light on the beliefs and prac- 
tices of the pre-Aryan settlers of India. The former believed 
in the divine character of many and various forces of 
nature which inspired their awe and imagination. Not only 
these were duly personified and venerated by them, but also 
various abstract principles were raised by them to the same 
august position and respected. The ostensible mode of the 
expression of their regard for these multifarious divinities 
was by means of the ritualistic performances of various 
types of sacrifices in which a certain spirit of contract pre- 
vailed. The god or gods in whose honour particular 
sacrifices were to be performed by a king or a nobleman 
with the help of his priests, really the mediators, were 
required to fulfil the desires of the sacrificer. He sought to 
propitiate the divine powers by the process of offering gifts 
to them, realising fully his comparative weakness and 
inability to exist satisfactorily without their constant aid. 
Again, such was the efficacy of these sacrificial offerings, 
accompanied by regular prayers in the shape of hymns 
recited and sung with due intonation and emphasis, that 
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tlie whole act used to cast a spell as it were on the deities 
who then condescended to grant his desires. There w'as no 
one particular god who was venerated by the hymnist or 
his client for all times and places, and the same man who 
was extolling the greatness of a certain god in one hymn 
and subordinating the other divinities to him might in the 
the next hymn make another the most exalted. Tbut, the 
main trend of the religion as practised by the higher section 
of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans was polytheistic and heno- 
theistic or katheno theistic, in which sacrifice plajed the 
most important part ; in fact, it was the religious practice, 
par excellence, which was full of ritualistic acts (hriyaviiesa- 
bahula) and which had for its objective the attainment 
of wealth and enjoyment in this world (bhogaUvarya- 
gatiifiprati). The other-worldliness was conspicuous by its 
absence in the thought of the early Vedic Indo-Ar;jan who 
felt a real pleasure in living a prosperous and joyful life. 
There was very little or practically no place for deep medita- 
tion in his early rituals, his deities being never to him objects 
of his dhyanayoga. In such religious practice as briefly 
outlined above, what conceivable place could be assigned to 
the images of the "Vedic gods ? Those scholars who advocate 
their existence in this period would have us believe that all 
these sacrificial acts were performed in tlie presence of these 
sensible representations. But, in most of the early authori- 
tative Brahmanas which layr down with meticulous details 
the mode of performing the various sacrifices, there is prac- 
tically no reference to the idols of the gods which would 
certainly have been explicitly mentioned if they were found 
necessary. In the subsequent period of the history of India, 
when the divine images had come to play a requisite part 
in the religious lives of her people, they are clearly described 
as such in the contemporary literature. 

Scholars like Bollensen and Venkateswara mainly utilise 
the anthropomorphic descriptions of many of the Vedic 
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divinitios as contained in the hymns of the J^gvcda in 
'support of their theory. But what is the extent of this 
anthropomorphism ? Keith correctly remarks, “Though it 
would be wrong to ignore the anthropomorphic character 
of the gods, the Vedic pantheon has none of the clear-out 
figures of the G-reek, and unlike the Greek deities it is 
seldom difficult to doubt that the anthropomorphic forms 
but faintly veil the phenomena of nature.” ’ The degree of 
this anthropomorphism, again, was extremely variable. 
Such deities like Surya, Usas, Agni, etc., for example, were 
intimately connected with their natural bases and thus they 
could have very litile of this element in their character ; 
whereas Indra, Varuna and some other "Vedic gods, who 
were considerably freed from their connexion with the 
phenomena which produced their conception, could possess 
it to a very great extent. The endowment of the Vedic 
gods with particular forms in the imigination of the seers 
has been, discussed at length by Yaska in his NiruJcta, a 
work to be dated as early as 500 B.G. This interesting 
discussion requires to be fully quoted here, as it throws a 
flood of light on the problem at issue. Yaska writes, Now 
follows discussion of the form of the gods (akdra-cintanar^ 
devatanam). Some say, they resemble human beings in 
form (purusavidhdh) , for their panegyrics and their appella- 
tions are like those of sentient beings ; and their human 

limbs are referred to in the hymns They are also 

(associated in their hymns of praise) with objects with 

which men are usually associated Moreover they are 

associated with the sort of actions with which men are 
usually associated. Others say, the gods do not resemble 
human beings in form (apurusavidhah) , because those gods 
that are (actually) seen do not resemble human beings in 


Keith, Religion and. Philosophy of the Vedas and XJpani- 
shads, Vol. I, jj, 58. 
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form ; hh, for instance, Agni (fire-god), Yayu (wind-god), 
Aditya (sun-god), PrthivT (earth-goddess), Candramas 
(moon-god), etc. As to the view that panegyrics of the gods 
are like those of sentient beings, (they reply) that inanimate 
objects, beginning from dice and ending with herbs, are 
likewise praised. As to the view that the human limbs of 
the gods are referred to in the hymns, (they reply) that this 

(treatment) is accorded to inanimate objects As to the 

view (that in their hymns of praise the gods are associated) 
with objects with which men are associated, (they I'eply) 

that it is just the same(in the case of inanimate objects) 

Or the gods maj? both resemble human beings in form as 
well as may not resemble human beings in form. Or the 
gods who do not resemble human beings in form exist in 
the form of Earman (sacrifice' ; as for instance the sacrifice 
performed hy the Yajamana (sacrificer). This is the 
opinion of those who know the legends.” ^ This long 
quotation fully illustrates the attitude of a person of the 
6th century B.C., well-versed in the Vedic lore, to the whole 
question of anthropomorphism of the "Vedic divinities. 
To this anthropomorphisation, will have to be added the 
characteristic manner of presenting many of the gods in 
theriomorphic forms, the latter again in some instances 
being ideologically connected with the particular deities. 
Thus, the sun traversing through the wide firmament of 
the sky could be easily conceived as a mythical bird having 
beautiful wings (suparno garutman) ; the fleet-footed horse 
might also symbolise the sun as a Rgvedic verse indicates 

^ Laksfaman Sarup, The Niffharnfu and The Ntrukta, English 
Translation and Notea, pp. 116-17. R. P. Chanda first noted th(^ 
importance of this passage in his work * The Beginnings of Art hi 
Eastern India, M.A,8,I,, No. 30, pp. 1-2. Oopinath Bao, on the 
basis of this passage in the NiruJcia^ wrongly inferred that image 
worship seems to have become common in the time of Yaska;* T. A. G. 
Bao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Tol. I, Jnircduciicn, p. 6. 
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(VIl. 77, 3 ; here the goddess dawn is said to lead a white 
steed). Sometimes, this connection cannot be easily 
established. Thus, Agni is very often likened to various 
animals, “in most cases doubtless with a view to indicating 
his functions rather than representing his personal form.” 
He is endowed with various animal and other forms such as 
those of a bull, a calf, a steed, an eagle, a swan and many 
other things. Two 'deities which are conceived invariably 
in animal form are the one-footed goat (Aja Bkapad) and 


the serpent of the deep (Ahir Budhnya). The former may be 
the lightning flash coming down to earth in a single streak 
while the latter would seem to be an atmospheric deity 
dwelling in the atmospheric ocean. But these and many 
other such concepts are pure and simple no imageries having 
actual concrete bases. These theriomorphic and anthropo- 
morphic descriptions, however, played an important part 
in the evolution of some of the sectarian gods in the subse- 
quent religious history of India. Thus, it will be interest- 
ing to refer to two typical cases Rudra, the Vedic base of 


the cult god Siva, is very often mythologically connected with 
Agni in the Epic and Puranic literature, Agni has been 
likened frequently with a bull in the Vedic texts and Rudra 
himself is called a bull in some Vedic verses {cf. R.V., II. 33 , 
8 — Pro hahhrave vrsabhaya iviUce etc. or II. 33, ei—Unma 
mamamda vraabho marutvan etc.) ; now, on the basis of 
this very fact, Rudra-Siva is sometimes primarily conceived 
in the form of a bull and there are definite numismatic 
data m support of the representation of Siva as a bull. 
But, by a converted mental process of thinking on the 
part of his worshipper, the theriomorphic form of the deity 
is assigned the position of a mount of the same god con- 
ceived anthropomorphically. Again, in some much later 
representations, this so-called animal mount of Rudra-Siva 

himself, with this diflerenoe only that its front hands are 
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shown in the ahjali pose. Sin3ilarl>’, the Vedic Visnu, one 
of the oonstituenl. elements of the cornpo^ite sectarian j?od 
Vasudeva-Narayana- Visnu of the Epic and Puranic age 
is undoubtedly one of the aspects of the sun-god in the 
Vedic period. The sun-bird, G-arutman referred to above, 
is invariably assigned the position of the mount or 
vehicle to the above-named cult deity and is represented 
in the later art as a hybrid creature, part man and part 
bird (though in the early Buddhist monument of Sanchi, 
Garuda is represented as a mythical bird with kundalas 
in its ear). But the concrete representations of these 
anthropomorphic, theriomorphic and hybrid forms make 
their appearance in the sectarian art of a much later date, 
and there can be no question of finding any reference 
whatsoever to such figures in the multifarious descriptions 
of the early Vedic divinities. 

It will be useful, now, to consider in their proper 
perspective some of the early Vedic texts, already referred 
to, which are utilised by Bollensen and Venkateswara in 
support of their views. The whole of the 33rd hymn of 
the second mandala of the ^gveda, the first line of the 
9th verse of which is taken by the - former to allude to a 
painted image of Rudra, contains the praises of the god 
in. which he is described in various ways ; thus in 
verse 3, he is addressed as Vajrabahu (with thunderbolt-like 
arms) ; in verse 5 he is characterised as soft-bellied, 
of good hailing voice, brown and possessing a beautiful 
nose (J^dudarah suhavo.,.hahhruh suiipro...); in verse 8, 
he is brown, and white at the same time (hctbhravB,,, 
4vittce); in verse 10, he is addressed as the worthy 
god holding bow and arrow, wearing a beautiful and 
multiformed niska garland (i.e., a garland made of 
niskus covered, with many forms — AThanhibharsi sayakani 
dhanvarhanniskam yajatam vidvarupam) ; above all, in the line 
quoted by Bollensen the word purufupdh (having multifarious 
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forms) shows that the god Budra was endowed with various 
forms according to the imagination of the hymnist 
Gxtsamada, and there is not the least justification 
for assuming that these were based on actual 
concrete figures. Sunilarly, the allusion to a probable 
image o£ Varuna wearing a golden coat of mail .with 
spies sitting around him, in R. V., I. 26, 13, is not at all 
convincing. Varuna, the ..moral god, sung by the hymnist 
in. various ways,. is conceived. as covered- by a coat of mail 
and veiled in his radiance, thus being impervious to 
prying eyes, but., himself looking into the secret virtues 
and-vices of the mortals ; the hymnist’ s idea about, his 
spies is a necessary corollary of this conception about 
him, for the god sends them to look -into the actions 
of mankind and report to him all . about them. As regards 
B. V,, Y. 52, 15, Max Muller has translated the w.hole 
verse in this way, .“.If he, after perceiving them, . has 
approached them as gods with an offering, then may he 
for a gift remain united with the brilliant (Maruts) who 
by their ornaments are glorious on their march. He 
further remarks, “This verse, as Roth -says, is very 
obscure ; ... whatever the verse may mean, esSr?i devan 
cannot mean the gods of the Maruts. or prove the. existen.o.e 
of idols, as .Bollensen and even Muir imagined.’ This 
verse is undoubtedly difficult of correct interpretation I 
it is extremely uncertain whether the particular estsapt 
in it at ail means the images of the Maruts and .one ..cannot 
support a theory with the help of this enigmatic passage. 
The eleventh verse in the same hymn, however, may throw 
some light on it ; there we are told that the Maruts might 
assume different forms according to their different functions 
{iti citra riipa^i dardya) such as protecting the world or 
collectively supporting it or sustaining from afar (the 


1 XXXII, pp. SIS, 317-18. 
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planets, stars and others). The devas in the passage under 
question may mean these various imaginary forms. In 
any case, if we read the w’hole hymn in which it occurs, 
we cannot but hesitate in accepting the interpretation 

put upon it by the above-mentioned scholars. Sunibhatd in 
the passage in H. F., T. *21, 3 explained by Sayana as ‘nano- 
vidhairalahkdraify dobhitau kuruta ’ actually ‘ means adorned 
with various praises,’ which are figuratively taken by Sayana 
to mean ornaments. The words surmynni siisiram 
iva in E. V., VIII. 69, 12 cannot unquestionably 

refer to an image of Varuna in that particular context ; 
Ballantyne’s rendering of this passage is based on 
the similar description of a perforated iron image 
in later works, which was heated and employed as a 

sort of punishment for wrongdoers who were compelled 
to embrace it. But that sense can hardly be applied here. 
Not much importance can be assigned to the descriptive 
epithets as suiipra, kapardin, dardata and such others 
which merely emphasise the anthropomorphic conception 
of the deities to whom they are applied. The 

^tgvedic verse, Catvari irhgd etc. (IV. 58, 3), merely 
presents to us in a metaphorical manner tha Vedic 
sacrifice. Yaska explains the imagery, thus, “The four 
horns stand for the four Vedas, three legs for the three 
savanas, mz., the prdtah-, madhyandina- and the trtlya- 
savanas, the two heads for the istis, viz., the prdyaniya 
and the udayaniya and the seven hands for sapta. ch'indas or 
the mantras. Here sacrifice is likened to a ball bellowing, 
tied in three ways ; this threefold binding is explained 
by Yaska as referring to its association with the mantras, 
brdhmanas and the kalpasutras ; the bellowing of the 
bull stands for the praising of the gods in sacrifices with 
Rg-mantras, offering oblations to them with Yajus ones 
and praying to the gods with Saman song.s. The god 
sacrifice' is said to have entered into human beings for 
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the purpose of makiog them offer sacrifices.^ Such 
passages as iB. F., VI. 28, 6 or IV. 17, 4, which according 
to Venkateswara contain distinct references to the fashioning 
of images do not admit of the interpretations which have 
been put upon them, if they are read along with their 
contexts. What is the full meaning of the two verses in 
which the above occur? In the first, cows, probably the 
clouds alluded to in a metaphorical manner, are exhorted 
by the hymnist, Bharadvajaj the son of Brhaspati, 
to nourish him and his people, to make lean and 
thus ugly-looking bodies beautiful, and to make his 
and his friends’ houses prosperous ; the cows are described 
as emitting auspicious sounds, the gifts of which are 
so well sung in the sacrificial assemblies (Yuyarp, gdvo 
medayathd kriam cidadHram citkrnutha supratlkam I 
BhadraTti grham krnutha bhadravaco hrhadvo vaya ucyate 
sabMsu 11 ). In the second, on the other hand, Vamadeva 
Ksi describes Dyaus who was the progenitor of Indra, 
copiously praised, wielder of good thunderbolt and not fallen 
from heaven, as being possessed of a valiant son by bringing 
whom forth Dyaus became a most skilful workman ’ ’ 
{Suvlraste janitd manyata dyaurimdrasya kartd svapastaino 
hhut 1 Ya irn jajdtia svarya'in, swajramanapacyutatTi sadaso na 

^ NifuTtia, XIII. 1, 7 — Co/tva/n Srhga itiveda, vd, ctcL uJctds- 

frayo asyo. pddd Hi svardt^i tn}fi dve iir^e pvdyaxHyodaycLnvye scipia- 
hastdsab aapta chandavnai tridhdbaddhab tredhd baddho mantra- 
brdhma^ahalpairvr§abho roravUi roravanamasya savanakramev^ rgbhir- 
yajuTbhiasdmabMryadenamrgbhiSiarrisanti yajurbhiryajanti admabhia- 
atuvanti mahodeva ityeaa hi mahdn devo yadyajfio martyo dviveietyeqa 
hi manuaydndviiati yajandya taayotiard bhuyaae nirvaoandya | Eeferenoe 
has already been made to a late sculpture corresponding partly to 
this description (the figure is human, its mount being the bull) in the 
east Gopura of the Chidambaram temple. It is Visnu in one of 
hia^ minor manifestations ; in the Brahmapa literature {of. Satapatha 
Brahmcuja, XIV. 1, 1, fi), Visnu is identical with sacrifice and here we 
see the imagery ia carried further and given a concrete shape. 
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dhvma H ). So, there cannot be ^be least justification for our 
taking any portion of these verses to refer to the practice 
of image-making. PraUka in the first passage should not be 
made much of, because the sense of a symbol or an image 
became attached to it in later texts ; as vigraha meant 
primarily a body and secondarily it also came to denote an 
image, so was the case with this word. Very little also can 
be said in support of the above-named scholar’s method of 
finding a reference to the practice of casting metal images 
in the particular passages quoted by him from the J^gveda. 
The late hymn of the same (i?, V., X. 184, 1) is really a 
mantra uttered in the time of impregnation (garbhadkana) 
and there are clear enough indications of the real meaning of 
the three verses constituting the hymn. As regards the parti- 
cular passages in such J^g verses as VII. 56, 14 or Vll. 59, 
10, if these are taken to allude to the temples of the Maruts, 
numerous others may be collected from the same work which 
can be assumed to denote them. But the fact is that there 
is practically no support for the assumption that words like 
grhamedhlyam or grhamedhasa even distantly allude to the 
temples or shrines of such Vedic gods as the Maruts. The 
characteristic terms, however, used in the grhyasutras, as we 
shall presently see, are devagrha, devagara, devakula, devayu- 
£ana, etc., which in all probability denote the shrines of the 
gods ; but, by the time the latest section of the Vedic litera- 
ture was composed, images and temples had already been 
accepted by the higher sections of the Vedic Indo-Aryans. 
In the 3atapatha Brdhmana, description is given of a struc- 
ture of post and thatch with mat walls, which was discussed 
by Simpson as denoting a temple ; but Coomaraswamy has 
rightly pointed out that “ this was a building for the perfor- 
mance ot sacrifices, not a iemple in the later sense.” This, 
again, was a very simple .shed of the primitive type and was 
called prdclnaDamHa or prdgram&a (also de.scriheU as on 

account of the top beams which were bamboo ones extending 
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from west to east; on a different mode of iaying these again, 
the fire chapel was differently designated. In the udlclna- 
vamia type of structure, also named vimata by Hiranya- 
ke^in {Srautasutra, 3, 2 and 7, 1) the beams were laid from 
south to north. In more pompous types of sacrifices per- 
formed by kings, also, these types of buildings served as fire 
chapels. In the Brahmana literature, again, ‘ many precise 
and elaborate details are given regarding the building of 
altars, generally fire-altars ’ of various shapes ; and it is 
noteworthy that the rules for the construction of these sacri- 
ficial altars, given in the iSulva Sutras, make use of dynamic 
symmetry, of -which no trace can be recognised at a later 
period.^ But nowhere in such literature is to be found any 
reference, however slight, to the mode of construction of 
temples or shrines, which must have found some place if the 
images and temples had played some part in the sacrificial 
religion of the early Vedio Indo- Aryans. The supposed allu- 
sion to the processions of the images of Indra in J^gveda, 
I. 10, 1 and III. 53, 5-6, if carefully scrutinised, will be 
found to rest on no better data. 

It has been found necessary to discuss the views of 
Bollensen and Venkateswara at some length in the above 
paragraphs, because their hypothesis was adumbrated with 
great skill and confidence as well as with the support of 
elaborate textual data, their presentation of the case being 
by far the ablest one. Brindavan Oh. Bhattacharya, in the 
long inti'oduction to his work on Indian Images, Part I, was 
also an exponent of the view sponsored by the above 
scholars ; but the premises laid down by him in support of 
his conclusion were more or less the same as have been 
critically estimated and need not be discussed here in detail. 
Eeceutly, use has been made by T. N. Bay, of the Bgvedic 
vcvKO, X. 130, 3, ah’eady referred to in a previous paragraph, 
ill order to prove the existence of the worship of images in 

* Coomariiswamy, Hiitorij of Indian and Indonesian ArL, p. 42 . 
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early Vedio religion ; Ind n< ha-^ been pointed out above tliat 
the verse, if it is read alot)g with the ''Uccecding ones and if 
the commentary of Sayana is properly understood, does not 
at all justify us in finding in it an allusion to the making of 
images of the -early Vedic- gods and worshipping them.’ The 
mere use of the word praiim^ -or pratll-a as referred to above 
without the proper context will not be sufficient to demon- 
strate anything. Venkateswara, as has been pointed above, 
expressly remarks with reference to R. T., V. 52, 15, *'thal 
it shows that there was no idol worship.” In this connection, 
the interecting remark of Bloomfield requires to be quoted at 
length, " The mind of the Vedic poet is the rationalistic 
mind of the ruminating philosopher, rather than the artistic 
mind which reproduces the finished product. It is engaged 
too much in reasoning about and constantly altering the 
wavering shapes of the gods, so that these remain to the end 
of Vedic time too uncertain in outlinej too -fluid -in substance 
for the modelling hand of the artist. On a pinch we could 
imagine a statue of the most material of the Vedic god Indra; 
but it is hard to imagine a statue of the god Varu^ia. As a 
matter of fact there is no record of Vedic ikons, or Vedic 
temples. In all these senses there is no Vedic -Pantheon. 
The long extract from Yaska’s Nirukta, already referred tonn 
pp. 60-60; ante, dealing -with the anthropomorphism of the 
Vedio gods, should’ be noted again in this connection. R; P. 
Chanda rightly remarks, in regard to it, “ This discussion 
clearly shows that up to the time of YSska which synchro- 
nises with the last phase of the Vedic period theVediegods had 
not been invested with the forms in which they appear in the 
Epics and the Puranas.”® Non-existence of images and 

1 T. N. Bay, Baftga&rl, 1344 B.S., p. 319. 

® Bloomfield, Religion of the Yedn, p. 89. 

» R. P. Chanda, So. 80, p. 2. The Grhyasatrat which 

refer to shrines of gods are colleotively to be placed much later than 
Yaska. 
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temples or the absence of the practice of image- worship 
among the higher section of the Vedic Indo- Aryans was not 
the characteristic of this only old people of the world. Many 
other nations of the ancient world can be shown to have been 
aniconists in practice. It is late in the religious history of 
China and -Japan, that any tangible traces of image- worship 
are to be found. Many of the nomadic tribes of the 
Semites did not practise it. “Among the Jews, it appeared 
only in exceptional cases (viz., those of the Golden Calf and 
Brazen Serpent). Caesar and Tacitus assert that there were 
neither temples nor images among the Teutons. In Rome, 
according to Varro, the Romans lived 170 years without 
representing their gods by images. Even among the 
Greeks we find scarcely any traces of idolatry in the time of 
the Peiasgi.’’^ 

When Bloomfield very guardedly wrote that one could 
imagine ‘ on a pinch ’ a statue of Indra as he was the most 
material of the Vedic gods, he had in his mind the verses 
(R. V., IV. 24, 10 and YU. 1, 5) which had already been 
noted. Macdonell thus observes in his Vedic Mythology 
(p. 155), “Material objects are occasionally mentioned in the 
later Vedic literature as symbols representing deities. Some- 
thing of this kind (possibly an image) must be meant even 
in a passage of the ^gveda^ in which the poet asks, ‘ Who 
will buy this, etc. ” Again, in R. V.,. VIII. 1, 5, reference 

to some form of an idol is seen by him. The hymnist says, 

* O thunderbolt bearing Indra ! We do not sell you even at a 
large price ; o Vajra-bearer, not even for thousands or ten 
thousands of riches; o possessor of many treasures, not even 
in exchange of untold wealth ” (Make cana tvamadrivah para 
iulkdya deyam I Na sahasrdya, ndyutaya vajrivo na dataya 
datsmagha \\ ). Hopkins remarks about these two passages 
in his Religions of India (p. 150), thus, “ That images of 


1 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VII., p. 118, 
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the gods were supposed to be powerful may be inferred 
from the late verses (S. V., IV. 24, 10) — ‘ Who will 
buy my ladra etc.,’ but allusions to idolatry are 
elsewhere extremely doubtful.” There can be no gain- 
saying the fact that in these two passages, very 

likely references to some sensible representations 

of Indra are made, for these are actually offered for 
hire by the hymnist. But, even here, if we read these 
verses along with the context, we feel grave doubt about 
accepting them as referring to actual images of Indra. As 
Goomaraswamy remarks, “Just as the Bodhi-tree and padukd 
at Bharhut are called * Buddha ’ (bhagaoato), so here a 
symbol may have been referred to as ' Indra ’ H.I.I.A., 
p. 42). But, here also the analogy is not complete. In the 
case of the various symbols aniconically representing the 
Master in the early Buddhist art of Central India, there 
cannot be the least hesitation in accepting them as regular 
objects of worship (pujd); the use of the word ‘ bhagavat ’ in 
the Bharhut labels, the attitude of the accessory human 
and animal figures clustering round the central symbol in 
the bas-reliefs and the very nature of the monuments in 
which they appear leave no doubt as regards their character. 
These Indra fetishes, on the other hand, were they mere 
symbols or images, were certainly not so many objects of 
worship. Beference has already been made to Venkat- 
eswafa’s remark about accepting these ‘ permanent images 
of Indra ’ used in an Indra festival. But the very context 
in the former passaige and the term ‘ vrtraxd ’ used in it 
definitely give to my mind the clue regarding their charac- 
ter. These were in all probability meant for abhicSra 
purposes, for inflicting harm and injury on the enemies of 
the hirer by performing some sacrificial rituals in which 
they were principally utilised ; if this interpretation of 
their original character is accepted, there remains no ground 
for Venkateswara’s supposition that ®rtrarit in the passage 
a— J307B 
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means ‘ apparently images of Vytra made for each occasion, 
whence the plural ^Jrfran-i to be slain by Indra,’ As Vrtra 
was the arch enemy of Indra, the plural of the word 
in this passage figuratively refers to the enemies of the 
hirer wrho were to be harmed or slain through the agency 
of these Indra fetishes. This is fully borne out by Say ana 
in this manner; the commentator says, Tadanirri he kretdro 
yusmakam madhya evamapi- samayah kriyaie [ Yaddya- 
mimdro vrtrani tvadlydn iatrun jamghanat, etc., i.e., the 
hymnist says that this Indra of mine when it had killed 
your Vrtras, i.e., enemies, etc. References to ahhicdra 
performances, though implicit here, are explicit in many 
other Vedic, specially Brabmana, passages and a substan- 
tial portion of the Atharva Veda is devoted to it. Thus^ 
there can be no question of placing the above on the same 
footing with the images of the sectarian gods of the subse- 
quent period, though we shall see afterwards that parti- 
cular varieties of some of the latter were used also 
for ahhicdra purposes (the rites associated with these 
acts unquestionably differed in the two periods). The 
above-mentioned sensible representations of Indra again 
remind us of various other objects which are mentioned in 
the Brahmanas as symbolising several Yedic divinities, all 
these symbols being necessarily intimately connected with 
the rituals of sacrifice. Thus, “ the wheel is in various 
ritual performances employed as a symbol of the sun as 
representing both its shape and its motion . It is thus used 
in the Yajapeya sacrifice, in the ceremony of laying the 
sacrificial fire, and at the solstitial festival. Gold or a fire- 
brand was employed as a symbol of the sun, when drawing 
water after sunset instead of before, and in piling the fire 
altar, a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the sun.”^ 

^ Macdonell, Vedie Mythology, p. 155. With regard to the wheel 
and thegoldeu disc symbolising the sun, Coomaraswamy’s remarks ar© 
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But tlie clearest ruention of a sensible representation is in 
association with the Agnicayana ceremony in sacrifice. 
This ceremony deals with the building of the fire-altar, inde- 
pendently of the ordinary Agnyadheya and Pnnarddheya cere- 
monies (the installation and the re-installation of the sacrificial 
fires). The Taittirlya Samhita (V. 2, 6, 9) lays down that 
the objects named below are to be deposited in the founda- 
tion of the altar in this particular rite — a lotus leaf, a 
gold disc, a golden man {hiranmaya piiriisa), two wooden 
ladles, a perforated brick, a brick or dured grass, a living 
tortoise, the heads of dead animals including those of a 
horse and a bull, a mortar, a pan in the middle of which 
the head of the man is put and the head of a snake. R. P. 
Chanda surmises that “ in such a company the golden man 
probably represents the human victim originally immolated 
and buried at the foundation of a sacred edifice.” It may 
be mentioned here iti passim that in the foundation cere- 
monies of buildings in many parts of India, one rite consists 
of drawing in outline with vermillion paint the figure of a 
man on a full-sized brick which is then placed in the 
lowermost depth of the foundation trench, it being under- 
stood that the particular brick with the outline drawing must 
not be disturbed in any way during the construction ; this 
figure is described in the ritual texts dealing with va.stuydgaa.s 
vastupurusa to whom flowers, sandalpaste, five jewels (pafica- 
7 atna) are offered. The partially sacred character of the 
golden man, also, has rightly been emphasised by Chanda by 
referring to a Satapatha Brahmana passage (VII. 4, 1, 15) 
which identifies it with Prajapati , Agni and even the sacri- 

worth quoting, “ The wheel which later on becomes the mark 
of a Chakravartin, the discus of Vi§nu and the Buddhist Wheel 
of the Law, originally represented the sun. The disc of gold 
placed behind the fire-altar to represent the sun may well be 
the origin of the later prabkSmav.dala or ^zret^cakm (nimbus)." 
H.r./.A.,p. 41. 
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ficer himself in turn. With regard to the mode of represen- 
tation, the following extract from the same text ("VII, 4, 1, 
15) deserves careful notice, “As to this they say * Let him 
make no arms to this golden man, lest he should cause him 
to be redundant ; for these two spoons are (in lieu of) his 
arms.’ Let him nevertheless make (him with arms).’’ ^ 
Coomaraswamy offers an apposite comparison of this crude 
figure which must have been a plaque in human form with 
the ‘ little plaque supposed to represent PrthivI found in a 
burial mound, regarded as Vedic, at Lauriya Nandangarh ’ 
(H.I.I.A., p. 42). This may also be compared with the tiny 
gold-leaf female figure which was found among many other 
precious and semi-precious objects in the inscribed relic casket 
at Piprawa, the relics, as the inscription informs us, being 
associated with Buddha. After a critical consideration of 
all these data, it can be confidently observed that, even when 
some reference to symbols or sensible representations are 
found in the Yedio -and Brahmanic texts, this does not neces- 
sarily mean that they were the images proper of the respec- 
tive divinities. 

It has already been pointed out that the Vedic and 
Brahmanic texts mostly furnish us with material evidence 
concerning the beliefs and practices of the higher section of 
the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the view here presented to us is 
palpably one-sided and our knowledge about the same of the 
vast mass of the people and the original settlers of India is 
necessarily scanty. Eliot’s remark’that “ We cannot assume 
that ideas or usages not mentioned in the JRgveda did not 
exist at the time when it was composed ’ ’ (Hinduism and 
Buddhism, Vol. I., p. 53) is partially true. The informa- 

1 For the TaHiitiya SarrihiUl passage, cf. Keith, The Veda 0 / the Black Yajtis, 
Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 19, pp. 409-14. For the Sdtapaiha Brahma^ reference, 
cf. Eggeling, Sacred Books of the East. Vol. XLI, p. 326. E. P. Chanda first noticed 
the impoitance of these passages in his Memoir (No. SO), p. 2, and rightly observed 
that there was no room for images of gods in the Vedic form of worship (.YajHa), 
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tion supplied to us by data gleaned from it and the subse- 
quent allied literature, is not merely negative, but also 
positive with regard to the customs of a certain section of the 
people ; the practice of making images of their gods and 
worshipping them is not only not mentioned in them, but 
there is positive evidence, as we have seen above, that, in the 
type of religion sanctioned by them there could have been 
no place for it. But was it in vogue among the other vast 
section of Indian population on whose customs and faith 
only occasional and fitful light is thrown by the above texts? 
We cannot be definitely sure in our answ’er to this question. 
But in the J^gveda, there are one or two passages which 
seem to have a direct bearing on it. Certain classes of people 
are referred to in a deprecatory manner by the hymnists in 
two of the jRk verses, one in R. F., VII. 21, 5 and the other 
in X. 99, 3. In the first verse Indra is prayed to in order 
that the Baksasas may not harm the hymnist and he may 
kill the ferocious animals ; the god is also besought not to 
let the Si^nadevas approach the sacrifice (IVa ydtava Itfidra 
jujuvumo na vairidand iavistlia vedyabhih I Sa dardhadaryo 
visu'tiasya jaiydormd, Hinadeva api gnrftam nah W) ; in the 
second one, Indra is described as having slain the Si^nadeva, 
when he won the treasure of the hundred-gated fort (Anarvd 
yacchatadurasya vedo ghnanchidnadevd abhi varpasd hhut). 
These Si^nadevas, as they are mentioned along with the 
Bak§asas (yatava) in the first, and as they are looked down 
upon and deprecated, have been taken by many European and 
Indian scholars to denote the original settlers of India, the 
word meaning, according to them, tbose that have the phallus 
for their deity {^inadevah yesam te). It must be said, how- 
ever, that Sayana offered quite a different explanation of the 
term. He took it to mean those people that are addicted to 
sensual pleasures. The exact words used by Sayana in his 
commentary are — JSUnena divyarnti kridamta iti M4nadevSh 
Abrahmacaryd ityarthah — which means that Si^nadevas are 
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those who play with their organs of generation, i.e., those 
that have fallen from the vow of a Brahmacarl. He quotes 
Yaska in his support in this manner — Tatha ca Yaskah \ Sa 
utsahatain yo visunasya jmritorvisamasya ma M^nadeva 
ahrahmacarya^ [ iSisnam snathafeh [ Api gurftam nah satyani 
vd yajilafn vd \ (Niriikta, IV., 19). While commenting on 
the second passage {X. 99, 3), he uses the same explanation 
{Siinadevdn ahrahmacarydn) ; but, incidental reference may 
be made to his commentary on R. V., X. 27, 19, where the 
word 4i^na occurs. The last part of the above Rk is — 
sadya'fy 4i4nd, pramindno naviydn ; Sayana comments on it 
thus — Sadyastadanlmeva Hind iiindni [ iiinam snatkatiriti 
nirvacandt snathitrni tddayitrni raksasddivrmddni pramindnah 
prakarsena hhrisan etc. Here in this word he finds an 
allusion to E,ak§asas, presumably the original settlers of 
India deprecatingly mentioned. It is just possible that 
Hina in this passage and iSisnadevain the two other passages 
quoted above denoted the same people. If this view is 
accepted, we find here an incidental reference to a particular 
religious practice of a certain section of the Indian popula- 
tion of the remote times. It can very well be presumed that 
this consisted of making sensible representations of the 
human phallus which w^as conceived as symbolising princi- 
pally the potent force at the root of creation and worshipping' 
them. The numerous phalli which have been discovered in 
the Indus Valley and which have been interpreted as the 
cult-objects of a people who were culturally different from the 
early Vedic Indo- Aryans go a great length in supporting the 
above conclusion. This peculiar custom of using the phalli 
for cult-purposes was not liked by the latter. Even when 
phallicism came to be inseparably associated with the 
worship of Rudra-Siva, the orthodox Indo- Aryans who 
upheld the original Vedic tradition were at first tardy in its 
recognition. Hopkins remarks with regard to the above 
Vedic passages, “ Phallic worship may be alluded to in that 
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of the ‘tail gods,’ as Garbe thinks, but is deprecated.” I3e 
is quite correct in this cautious acceptance of an hypothesis 
put forward by various other scholars ; but the other part of 
his remark, viz., ‘ One verse, however, which seems to have 
ci-ept in by mistake is apparently due to phallic influence 
fi2.F., "VIII. 3 , 34s), though such a cult was not openly 
acknowledged till Siva worship began, and is no part of 
Brahmanism ’ is open to criticism (Religions of India, 
p. 251). In the Rg. verse to w’hich he refers, there is not 
the least allusion to anything in support of phallicism ; it 
merely refers to the joy which w’as expressed by Sa^vatT, the 
wife of Asahga, in seeing her husband restored to full sexual 
powers as a result of the austerities practised by her. She 
merely describes her husband’s organ in the verse, incident- 
ally referring to her own feelings ; ‘Anvasya sthilram dadrde 
purastadanastha nruravaramvamanah j ^aivatl ndryahJiicak- 
sydha subhadramdrya bhojanam vibharsi I| ’ 

Another epithet which is also deprecatingly used in the 
Rgveda to denote certain classes of beings by the hymnists, 
is Muradeva. It occurs as many as three times, viz., in 
TII. 104, 24, X. 87, 2 and X. 87, 14 ; in the first of these 
verses Indra is entreated to kill these Muradevas while in the 
last two, Agni, the killer of the Raksasas (Raksahd) is asked 
to do the same. It will be necessary to quote portions of 
these with Sayana’s commentary on them in order to esti- 
mate the importance of this term. RV . VII, 104, 24 
runs — Imdra jahi pumdmsam yatudhanamuta striyarp, 
mayayd ^d^adcLudm I Vigrivdso muradeva rdamtu md te 
driamtsuryamuccararntam I It has been commented on 
by Sayana in this manner : He Irndta pumamsam pumru- 
padharinam yatudliSnam raksasarri jahi I maraya 1 Utdpi ca 
mdyayd vamcanayd idiadandm bitnsamtini striyarri rdhsasttri 
ca jdtu I Api ca muradeva maranakrtdd raksasd vigftvdso 
vicchinnagrlvdh sarrvta rdarntu I etc. In the two others 
muradevdn is once explained as mudhadevS/n mdTakavyd,pilr8,7i- 
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•dksasdn and at the other place as simply mdravydpurcin 
dJcsasdn. So, this term has been consistently explained 
jy Sayana as Raksasas who are destructive ; hut presumably 
jn the basis of his commentary on the second of the verses 
•eferred to above, Wilson translated it as ‘ those who believe 
n vain gods.’ A. 0. Das, however, observed on this, “it 
seems to me that the word ‘ vain ’ is not the correct render- 
ng of mura, which may mean ‘ senseless ’ like stocks and 
(tones. The word, therefore, may refer to persons who 
jelieved in and worshipped ‘ images ’ which were lifeless and 
lenseless objects.” Das is cautious in this statement ; but 
ihortly after, he is definitely of opinion ‘ that there were 
mages of gods in Rgvedic times, though their worship was 
jondemned by some of the advanced Aryan tribes.’^ We 
lannot be certain, however, on the basis of the data before 
IS that the word in question definitely meant ‘ image- 
vorshippers,’ and we cannot endorse the view upheld by 
Das in this connection that the Vedic gods were ioonically 
•epresented.® But, if the first part of Das’s view is 

^ A. 0. Das, Rigvedio Culture, p. 145. A. P. Banerjee Sastri 
Lotes the importance of the terra in his article on loonism in India ’ 
a l.H.Q., Vol. XII, 1936, pp. 335-41. He suggests that Muradeva, 
Ike the term Arya may denote ethnic entity ; that the Mauryas-in- 
he Mahabhaaya passage (already noted by me) does not refer to the 
oyal Maury as, but to a tribe oi long standing (c/. the Pali Moriya) ; 
hat murti is derived from Mura, worshipped by the earliest pre- Vedic 
leople, the Muradevas, with whom may be affiliated the Yaksas and 
jhe Mauryas. 

* A. C. Das, op. oii., p. 146. He cites B.F., VIH. 69, 15-16, 

IS referring to the mounting of an image of Indra on a golden chariot; 
iccording to him, the epithets arbhaho na humaraTta}}, (like a small 
imbed boy) applied to Indra can only have reference to the small 
mage of the god placed on the car; the word dampaie (householder) 
ilso in the same hymn, applied to Indra, probably refers, in his 
ipinion, to the household image of the God worshipped by the B§i. 
But all this is based on data of a very uncertain character. 
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accepted then we find here a probable reference to a section 
of the original settlers of India who followed this particular 
custom. 

The character of the early Vedic religion, in which, 
as we have seen, there was no place for image-worship, 
gradually changed and it will behove us to consider whether 
it could find a place in its later phases. The age of the 
Rgveda was succeeded by that of the Brahmapas or sacri- 
ficial treatises which were really practical guidances for 
the correct performance of various types of sacrifices. The 
Yajus and the Soma Vedas form a sort of connecting link 
between these two periods ; in the latter period the 
ceremonious yajna came to be increasingly complicated and 
was left more and more in the hands of the initiated who had 
to complete a difficult course of studies in order to take any 
important part in it. It has already^ been pointed out 
that these elaborate ritual literature nowhere makes any 
mention of the image proper of the gods and the utmost 
that can be said about it is that they at best refer to some 
symbols of a few deities (mostly sun) to be utilised in 
times of particular sacrifices. The speculative section 
among the Indo-Aryans, however, were not long io 
remain satisfied with the mere performance of these 
sacrifices and they tried to assign special mystical signi- 
ficance to them. This was mostly the work of the 
Vanaprasthas, i.e., those sages that had gone into the 
forest after completing their lives as householders, and the 
results of their speculations were incorporated into the 
Aranyakas, the name assigned to this kind of literature 
being significant. As this body of literature, or rather 
the earlier and more authoritative part of it (we should 
always be careful to exclude, the Jchilas or supplements, 
for therein we find some materials concerning the later 
sectarian gods), is closely associated with the sacrifices — 
it unfolds before us their meaning (arthavSda ) , — there is no 
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chance of our ever finding in it any allusion to divine 
images and their "worship. These works set a high value, 
however, on the performance of ascetic practices as acts of 
practical piety and religion, salvation being attainable by 
this austere asceticism. The natural sequence of the age 
of these speculative efforts and ascetic practices was that 
of the early authoritative Upanisads w'here the pursuit of 
higher knovpledge — the true knowledge about the Brahman, 
Atman and the Universe — was the chief desideratum. The 
teaching incorporated in these wurks was usually regarded 
as something secret or esoteric. Deuasen has correctly 
shown that the w'ord Upanisad means ‘ sitting down at the 
feet of a teacher to receive secret instruction ; hence a 
secret conversation or doctrine ’ ; this element of secrecy 
is further emphasised by the fact that the "word is used 
in the TJpanisadic literature with three distinct meanings, 
such as, (1) Secret word (as ‘satyasya satyam ’, * tadvanam’ 
or ‘ tajjaJdn ’ — these words variously describing the Brah- 
man), (2) Secret text (in the Taittiriyaka school a section 
often ends with the words , — ‘ iti upanisad ’), and (3) Secret 
import (‘ secret allegorical meaning of some ritual concep- 
tion or practice’ — e.g., Ghandogya Upanisad, 1. 1. 10 — ‘ for 
that which is executed with knowledge, with faith, with 
the Upanisad, i.e., the secret import of udglfha as om, 
that is more effective ’). In such esoteric literature where 
the true nature of the Brahman and Atman is being deeply 
cogitated, it will be futile to seek for references to concrete 
representations of deities ; the Vedic gods no doubt make 
their occasional appearances there, but they do so as mere 
accessories either to illustrate some parable or to stand as 
a symbol for Brahman-Atman (as Indra in the Kausitahl 
Upanisad). The anthropomorphism which was present 
to a certain extent in their conception had no need to be 
emphasised in their present environments and as for Brah- 
man it would be sheer folly to even think of him in terms 
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of othei' concrete objects, much less to sensibly represent 
him (Na sandrie tiathati r&pamasya, ua caksvad pa^yati 
ka^canainam ; na tasya pratimd asti yasya nutna viahad- 
yaiah). At best, various symbols, all abstract principles such 
as prandli (vital breaths), prajfla (intellect), dtianda (bliss) 
or ananta (eternity), etc., were utilised liy the thinkers in 
their attempts to realise the true nature of the Brahman ; 
even such terms with intimate associations with sacrifice as 
uktha and the udgitha, and the sacrificial horse were thus 
used in the Upanisadsof the respective schools of the Ryveda, 
Sdmaveda and the Yajurceda.^ The fundamentally specu- 
lative character of this literature, confined mostly to the 
domain of the intellectual, was certainly not conducive to 
the origin and growth of iconism. 

But, the word of caution previously sounded is worth 
reiterating. The peculiar mystico-philosophical beliefs 
which are expressed in this class of literature only confine 
themselves to undoubtedly a smaller section of the 
people, obviously the higher intellectuals. Scholars are 
often prone to generalise and assume that what can be said 
about these few is applicable to all the Indians of a particu- 
lar period. Griinwedel. makes this observation about the 
general artistic activities of the Indians of the period to 
which the Vedas and Upanisads belong : ‘ Though a religio- 
mystical element may serve as a scanty foil for fully perfec- 
ted or decadent artistic efforts, the philosophical-scientific 
tendency, especially with the practical side which it had in 
ancient India, is an altogether barren soil for art.’® We 

^ Buck was the august position to which this literature was 
raised and such was the respect which was paid to it that even 
after the evolution of the various cult-deities, treatises were composed 
in. ‘imitation of it> whose main interest and purpose was to glorify 
one or other of the various cult-deities. 

® Griinwedel, Buddhist Art, p. 12. 
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have practically no means of ascertaining from this class of 
literature the religious practices of the other larger section, 
though we shall see later on that the religious texts of the 
later heterodox sects like Buddhism and Jainism throw a 
flood of light on this subject. But, in the latest section of 
the Vedic literature, the Khilas (supplements) to the earlier 
authoritative Brahmanas and Aranyakas, and the Grhya- 
sutras we have clear and unmistakable evidence about the 
recognition of the images of the gods and their shrines by 
the orthodox Vedic Brahmanas (Snatakas and Grhasthas). 
The Saivimsa Brahmana is a comparatively late addition to 
the Tandya or Paflcavim^a Mahahrahmana, one of the 
oldest Brahmanas. In that part of the former which is 
known as ‘ Adbhuta Brdhmana,’ really a Vedanga text deal- 
ing with miracles and omens, we find reference to the per- 
formance of various rites for removing the evil effects of 
certain omens such as the trembling of the temples, the 
laughing, weeping, dancing, splitting, perspiring, the 
opening and closing of the eyes of the divine images.^ This 
passage certainly presupposes the partial recognition of the 
practice of image worship. In the Sutra literature, the 
Gyhyasutras (not the Srautasutras which are conversant about 
the rituals connected with sacrifice) which deal with the 
rites to be performed by the householders, we find this 
recognition more thorough. The Paraskara Grhyasuira 
(m. 14.8) tells us that the student {snataka) when going in 
his chariot towards the images of gods {dawatani), should 
descend from the chariot before he has reached them ; if 
towards Brahmanas, just before reaching them ; if towards 
cows, when amid them ; if towards fathers, when he has 

* Sadvim^a Brahmana. X. 5. Devayatana^ hampanie daiva- 
praiima hasanti rudanti urtyanii sphuianii svidyanii unmllanti. 
Brindaban Chandra Bhattacharyya cites this as an evidence in support 
of his theory that image worship was practised by the early Vedic Indo- 
Aryans. Oj. Indian Images, Part I, p. xxix. 
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reached them.’ The daivatas, Brahmanas, cows and fathers 
are mentioned in such a manner that the first one appears to 
be the most honoured among them. Eeferences also are to 
be found in this kind of literature to the shrines of the gods 
and the terms used to denote them are ’^devagrba \ ‘ devaya- 
tana ‘ devakula ’ (its Prakrit form is ‘ deul ’), But even here 
it is doubtful whether these images and shrines were in any 
way associated with the w’ell known members of the Vedic 
hierarchy like Indra, Agni, Mitra, Varuna, Usas Aditi and 
others. The connection in which these gods are mentioned 
in the above texts does not mean that their images are refer- 
red to and many are the new names such as Isana, Ksetra- 
pati, MIdhusI, Jayanta, Sri, Dhanapati, Bbadrakali and 
others, most of which it is presumable had their icons 
and shrines. The whole of the Apastamha Grhyasutra, 
VII. 20 deals with the carrying about of the images of the 
bucolic deities like I^ana, Midhusi and Jayanta by the house- 
holder and placing them in huts built for them and offering 
to them boiled rice from the stMlipaka. More about this 
change of outlook in religion among the Vedic initiates will 
be discussed in the next chapter.’ 


^ Apastamha Grhyasutra, VII. 19, 13; Hirariyakeiin Or, 8., II. 
3, 8,2-4; Smkhayana Or. 8., II, U, 14, 17, etc,, Paraskara Qr. 8., 
I. 16, 23 furnishes us with a lint of the demons and goblins such as 
^anida, Marka, Upavira. Saundikeya, Ulukhala, Mal/nxluca, Animisa, 
Hantymukha, Sarsaparupa, Kumara and many others who are pro- 
pitiated with offerings of mustard seeds mixed with rioe-chafE. 



CHAPTEE III 


The Oeigin and Development of Image- worship in India 

Remarkable changes introduced in tbe religious outlook of the Vedic Aryans— due fo 
culture contact— gradual emergence of the element of BhaJcti — its constituent factors — 
the appearance of some of these in late Vedic literature— clear references in post-Vedic 
works — sectarianism, tbe natural corollary of the development of Bkakft— growth and 
development of the Bhakti cults centering round Vasudeva ]lF§oa, Siva, the Yakgas 
like Ma^ibhadra and others, and the Devi— references to some of these in indigenous 
and foreign accounts of the pre-Christian pedod —necessity for some sensible objects of 
representation for the cult-deities and their accessories— the purpose served by them— 
ilieir character — these objects not always iconic^ — ieonism and aniconism existing in 
India side by side. 

Evidence with regard to the prevalence of images in po&t-Vedic India: Literary 
(indigenous and foreign) and archaeological (epigraphic, monumental and numis- 
matic). 

It has already been alluded to in the preceding chapter 
that tbe later sections of the Vedic literature distinctly point 
out to remarkable changes that were being introduced in the 
religious outlook of the Indo- Aryans. It is true that they 
did not relinquish the practices which were performed with 
so much zest by their forefathers, but there cannot be the 
least doubt; that all these were having more re-orientation . 
due to various factors that were in operation from the very 
beginning of tbe period when they first set their feet on 
Indian soil. The most important among these was undoubt- 
edly the close contact which they had to come in with the 
previous settlers of India. However much they could revile 
the children of the Indian soil whom they were driving from 
the more covetable lands into the hills and jungles, with such 
deprecatory epithets as dasas, andsas (noseless ones), ydlus 
or yatudhanas, rdksasas, iiinadevas, mumdevas, etc., it can- 
not be denied that these latter people possessed a sort of 
material culture which was much superior to that of their 
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victors. It is a pity that we have not before us any literary 
record of what these people were like, what they believed 
and practised, what they thought of their conquerors, pre- 
sented from their point of view ; but the remains that have 
been unearthed in course of systematic excavations in the 
Indus Valley have brought to light immense evidence regard- 
ing the high and developed state of material civilisation with 
which their forefathers w'ere endowed. The commingling of 
cultures of the immigrants and the former inhabitants was 
greatly responsible for the gradual introduction of various 
elements which are either not traceable or traceable only in 
faint outlines in the earliest literary works of the Indo- 
Aryans. ^gveda, or for the matter of that the other Vedas 
and the early Brahraanas, had practically nothing to say on 
such topics as the law of Karma, the transmigration of souls 
and their necessary concomitant — ^the somewhat pessimistic 
view of life ; but these were gradually being more and more 
discussed in the different Upanisads. The wholesale pessi- 
mism of the Buddhists might not have been the characteris- 
tic of the latter hut ‘ there cannot be any doubt that the 
genius of the Upanisads is different from that of the ^gveda, 
however, many ties may connect the two periods. Again, the 
pantheism of the former can very well be compared with 
the belief in the multifarious nature gods of the Aryans as 
portrayed in the latter. All these new elements can be 
presumed to have grown in the Indian soil, in the inception 
of which the earlier settlers in India did not play a mean 
part. Keith has very cautiously presented .the problem in 
these sentences : ‘ The Upanisads, as in some degree all 

earlier thought in India, represent the outcome of the 
reflections of a people whose blood was mixed. We may, 
if we desire, call the Upanisads the product of Arjo- 
Dravidian thought ; but if we do so, we must remember that 


^ Keith, op. cit., p. 481. 
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tbe effect of the intermixture must be regarded in the light 
of chemical fusion, in which both elements are trans- 
formed.’ ^ 

The one important element, however, which has got 
special bearing on our subject and the name of which is to 
be found in at least one of the major Upani§ads is Bhakti, 
primarily the loving adoration of some persons by others 
but secondarily the deep affectionate and mj slic devotion 
for some personal deity who is the object of worship (in the 
developed sense of the term, i.e., puja). If we briefly trace 
the history of the gradual emergence of Bhakti in the 
religious lives of the Indo- Aryans, we cannot but endorse 
the view just quoted. Among the several constituent 
factors which make up this element in its secondary aspect, 
the most important ones are ‘ belief in one personal god as 
spiritual being, the faith that his power is sufficient to 
secure that at the last the good will conquer, and lastly a 
conception of the nexus that binds together (3-od and his 
worshippers as mainly moral.’ ^ In the later stratum of the 
Bgveda, we find the struggling appearance of one supreme 
entity into which all the separately conceived Vedic 
divinities are merged. ® Some faint traces of the belief in 
one moral god w'ho looks after the consciences and works of 
men are certainly present in some of the Rgvedic charac- 
terisations of Varuna to whom prayers for forgiveness are 
offereu oy the hymnists.^ Keith has observed, ‘ The 
thought of India started from a religion which had in 
Yaruna a god of decidedly moral character and the simple 
worship of that deity with its consciousness of sin and trust 

^ Keith, op. c^^., p. 497. 

^ 3SF Maonicol, Indian Theism^ p. 7. 

Oft, a, Vti I., 164, 46; I^ndrafn Mitrani VamcnanzagnifnahuTatho 
divyah sa Buparno garutman I Bhanyi sadvipra hahudha vadaniyagnim 
yamaip. mdiariivdnamdhuJ^ II 

* Of,, H, V I,, 25, 1 and 2, and similar other verses. 
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in the divine forgiveness is doubtless one of the first roots 
ofBhakti.’^ But this kind of worship dedicated to such 
a god was arrested in its growth and the prominence given 
to the other gods like Indra, Agni, Soma, and others 
intimately associated with sacrifice, adversely affected it. 
Even then in one of the late hymns of the Ryceda (X. 125), 
the goddess Vac is made to say, ‘ I give wealth unto him 
who gives saci'ifice ; ...I am that through which one eats, 
breathes, sees and hears ;...him that I love I make strong, 
to be a priest, a seer, a sage.’ Eliot remarks about this 
passage, ‘This reads like an ancient preliminary study for 
the BhagavadgUd. Like Ivrsna, the deity claims to be in 
all and like him to rew-ard her votaries.’ “ In theUpanisads, 
on the other hand, the mental attitude of the thinkers to the 
one supreme entity, viz., Brahman-Atman gets a character 
which is, in no very uncertain manner, reminiscent 
of Bhakti. The grow'th and development of monotheism, 
a direct result of the pantheistic conception of the earlier 
Upanisads, was the certain background on w'hich Bhakti 
was to develop among the intellectual section of the com- 
posite population of India. The impersonal-personal 
Brahman was no doubt ill-suited to play the role of the one 
god of devotion and the strictly monistic character of some 
of the earlier Upani§adic passages was logically inimical to 
the ideas of loving faith, still there are many passages in 
some of them, which are significant. We are told in one 
of them, ‘That A.tman cannot be gained by the Veda, 
nor by understanding nor by much learning ; he wdiom 
A-tman chooses, by him the Atman can be gained ; the 

1 J. E. A. 8., 1915, p. 834. 

“ Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. IT, p. 181^ He says 
further, “ It is true that the ‘ Come unto me ’ {mamcTiam iarat/^aTin. 
Vraja) is not distinctly expressed, but it is surely struggling for 
expression.’' 
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Xtman chooses him as hib own/ Here, even though the- 
idea of faith or love is not distinctly present, yet the 
positive assertion that Xlman selects his own and he cannot 
be gained by proficiency in the Yedic lore and other things 
does forcibly remind us of the free grace of the personal 
god. ^ This again seems to be clear in the Kathaka passage 
(II. 20) which speaks of the ability of a person to see the 
glory of the Atman if he is graced by the creator (if the 
word dhatuh prasd.dat in this verse is taken to mean ‘ by the 
grace of the creator ’ and not as Sankara explains it). The 
Sveta^mtara Upanisad (III. 20) which contains much that is 
theistic in nature contains the same passage with an altera- 
tion which, though slight, is material.® It is in this Upanisad 
among the major ones, that we find for the first time the 
mention of the word Bhakti which occurs in the last verse 
of the work. * Prom this time onward references to it 
become clearer and clearer and Panini in the several sutras 
of his Astadhydyi lays down rules for various word- 
formations in which the etymological sense of the word 
hhakti, viz., ‘resorting to and then loving the thing resorted 
to with faith and devotion ’ is the central idea. ■* 

^ Indra says to Prafeardana who had asked him for a bopn 
“ Know me only; that is what I deem most beneficial to man, that 
he should know me... .He who meditates on me as life and immortality 
gains his full life in this world and in heaven immortality.” Eliot 
remarks about this passage, ‘ Though the relation of the devotee to 
the deity here is purely intellectual and not emotional, still tbe idea 
that intellectual devotion directed to a particular deity will be 
rewarded is clearly present Eliot, op. off., p. 181. But he forgets that 
Indra here symbolises tbe high<^st principle discussed in the early 
Epanisada. 

* The last oarana of this verse, viz., dhatuh prasadanmahim$na~ 
matmanah is changed into dhaiuJji, pTaaddanmahimanamtSam. 

= Svei. XTp., VI, 23 — Yasya deve para, hhaktiryatha deve taihd. 
gurau 1 Taayaite haihiid hyarthdh prahaiante mahdtmana^ II 

* IV, 96 fE. 
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The UpaDisadic BrahmaD-5.tmnn when conceived in 
personal aspect, especially in the theisticX'panisads, is usually 
called not Deva (god), but I^a, Isana, Isvara and latterly 
Tararne4vara. But even then, Sveiasvatarn found it 
necessary to refer to some personal divine entity like Eudra 
(also mentioned under other names such as Eka devn, 
Mahan deva, Mahesvara, May! and once even Siva — * jMtva 
Uvarii sarvahhutcsu gfidham ’) who was the recipient of the 
homage of his devotees. In this work which has not cut 
itself asunder from the general body of the scheme of the 
early Upanisads (‘beneath the characters of theism arc 
discerned, half obliterated, those of pantheism and under 
the latter, again, those of idealism.’ Deussen), we are told 
that the knowledge alone of this one god will break up the 
fetters of death and nothing will be gained by him by the 
learning of the Eg verses who does not know him {Yastanna 
veda Mmrcd Jcarisyati). But evidently such mental attitude 
of the thinkers, though no doubt it bespeaks a great deal of 
progress towards the development of cult-religions and 
sectarianism, was not at all truly sectarian in character. 
Its natural corollary, however, was the growth of the latter 
in which the element of Bhakti was the main guiding 
principle. The gods, centering round whom these cults 
developed, were not recruited from the orthodox Vedic 
Pantheon, but from quite a different source. Tndra, 
Prajapati, Mitra, \'aruna, Yama, Agni and others could 
never actually serve the purpose as cult deities, though some 
attempts were possibly made by those of the \'edic way of 
thinking to foist one or other of them as rivals to the 
recognised sectarian gods. But these, if they were ever 
seriously made, were destined to failure, and in the 
developed sectarianism of the Epic and Puranic periods 
we jhnd several of the more important Vedic deities 
Such as Indra, Varuna, Agni, Vayu, Yama and one 
of the less important ones like Nirpti relegated to 
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e comparatively insignificant position of the guardians of 
arters (Dikpalas), where the highest purpose they could 
rve was of a mere accessory character. Some of the Vedio 
ids, again, like Visnu, Eudra and Surya came to be 
erged in the composite sectarian deities at a subsequent 
sriod, and this merger was so complete and so important 
r the sects themselves, that some of the latter came to be 
isignated, optionally at first, but more constantly at a later 
ii'iod, by the names of the Vedic counterparts of their 
ilt-pictures (c/, the part played by Yisnu in the Bhagavata 
' Pancaratra cult which came to be described as Vaisnava 
a later date). But the originals of the sectarian gods 
ere the actual human heroes like Y asudeva Kr§na, the son 
' Devaki (c/. Krsna Devakiputra of the Chandogya Upa- 
Isad, III, 17), Sakyamuni Gotama and Mahavira, or 
lythological beings like Siva (Eudra-Siva), the Yaksas like 
Lapibhadra, Purpabhadra and others, and the goddess 
ma-Durga-Parvatl-Vindhyavasinl. ^ Pani ni in his sutra 
dsudevarjundhhySm vuH (IV.. 3. 98) most probably refers 
» two sectaries who were the exclusive worshippers of the 
potheosised human heroes like Y asudeva and Arjuna of whom 
DO former was the more honoured and more important, 
'atanjali’s commentary on this sutra fully endorses the 
iew ; but what is also very interesting that Patafijali refers 
I a sect called the ‘ Sivahlidgavatas ’ or devotees of Siva, 
le BLoIy One, who carried in their hands an iron lance as an 
mblem of Siva whom they worshipped’.® The early 
Buddhist works on many occasions refer to the various 
dnds of worship that prevailed in India especially in Central 


* In, my book on the icons of these syncretic gods, I shall show 
irhat elaborate use was made of the descriptions of their Vedio counter- 
arts thus, fully substantiating the hypothesis already referred to 
3 gardin*> the composite culture of the post- Vedic period. 

® Mahabhasya, under Papini, V. 2. 76. 
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and Eastern India at a time when Buddha preached iiis 
doctrine. R. G. Bhandarkar quotes a very interesting 
passage from the Niddesa, which furnishes us with a curious 
record of the various religious systems and superstitions 
that prevailed at the period : ‘ The deity of the lay followers 
of the Ajivakas is the Ajlvakas, of those of the Niganthas is 
the Niganthas, of those of the Jatilas is the Jatilas, of those 
of the Paribbajakas is the Paribbajakas, of those of the 
Avaruddhakas is the Avaruddhakas, and the deity of those 
who are devoted to an elephant, a horse, a cow, a dog, a 
crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, 
Aggi, Nagas, Supannas, Yakkhas, Asuras, Gandhabbas, 
Maharajas, Chanda, Suriya, Inda, Brahma, Deva, Disa is 
the elephant, the horse, the cow, the dog, the crow, VOsu- 
deva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, etc., respec- 
tively.’ ^ It will be wrong to suppose that this curious 
jumble of worshippers of particular objects indicates all of 
them as separate sectaries ; what is worth noting, how- 
ever, is that here is an authentic presentation of a medley in 
which the sects of Vasudeva, Ajivakas and the Nirgranthas 
are mixed up with the believers not only in the Vedic gods 
like Indra, Agni, Candra, Surya and others, or with those 
putting their faith in the efficacy of austerities and asce- 
ticism (c/. the Paribbajakas and the Jatilas) but also with 
the superstitious animists. The last group, however, much 
they might be deprecated by the polished intellectuals of the 
day, played no mean a part to mould the beliefs and 
practices of their more advanced contemporaries, Megas- 
theneSi as quoted by Arrian mentions that Herakles was the 
special object of worship of the Sourasenoi, an Indian tribe 
in whose land- were the great cities of Methora and Kleiso- 
bora (Mathura and Kr§napura) and through which flowed 

^ B. G-. Bhandarkara Vaiaiiavism, ^aimsm and Minor Religioua 
Systems, p. 3. 
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river Jobares (Jamuna) ; this is a confirmation from a 
2 ign source regarding the existence of at least one sectary 
ang the several named above in the fourth century B. C. 
the "Yamuna region.^ We shall see later on that archaeo- 
ical data from the 2nd century B. C. onwards substantially 
roborate the above facts. 

A somewhat elaborate discussion about the origin and 
wth of the idea of BhaJrti has been found necessary 
ause the solution of the whole problem of the origin of 
age- worship itself principally depends on it. Some sen- 
le objects wei’e found to be indispensable by the various 
tarians who required them as so many visible symbols for 

various personal gods to whom they rendered their 
ilusive homage. The symbols and images in their case 
dogically did the same sort of service as was done by 
•e (Agni) in the Vedic ritualism. Fire was specially 
red to the "Vedic priests, because it was the carrier of the 
rificers’ oblations to the respective gods ; in the case of a 
lary, the image or icon or any such visible symbol of his 
ty was the handy medium through which he could 
.nsfer his one-souled devotion {eJcatmika bhakti) to his 
3. That was the primary purpose for which they were 
jally intended, though there is textual evidence regarding 
nr being used secondarily for such purposes as ahhicdra, 
5 . (c/. the dbhicdrika murlis as described in the 

likJidnasagama), The rendering of one’s homage was 
ne by various acts of pUjd in which images were absolute- 
necessary ; these were ahhigamana or going to the temple 
the deity with the speech, the body and the mind centred 

* MoCtindle, Ancient India as deecnbed by Megasthenes and 
rian, p. 201. R. G. Bhandarkar was the first to identify the tribe of 
i Sonrasenoi with the Satvatas and Herakles with Vasudeva. The 
eek writers appositely desigaated Vasudeva Krsna as Herakles, for 
sh these deities were very probably apotheosised human beings. 
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on him, upotdana or collecting the materials of worship such 
as flowers, incense, sandal paste, offerings {nuivrdyn), etc., 
ijya or the very act of worshipping the Sri Yigraha (the 
auspicious body of the lord), stadhyaya or the muttering of 
the mantra usual to particular cult divinities and lastly yf^ga 
or meditation. ^ The last constituent of the act of piija 
has got special bearing on the history of the evolution of 
the icons. One author tells us that the image-maker should 
fashion images in such a manner that they would conduce 
to the success of the dhyana-yoga. ® Many images are 
known where the deity himself is shown in the pose of a 
Yogi immersed in deep meditation (cf. the images of Jina, 
Buddha, Yogasana Visnu, Yogadaksinamurti of Siva and 
others). A notice of a very interesting passage in the 
Malidhharata which refers to Nai-ada’s visit to the Badarika- 
^rama to see Nara and Narayana will not be out of place 
here. Narada finds the latter engaged in the act of worship- 
ping; bewildered at this (because Narayana was himself an 
object of worship) Narada asks him about the latter’s 
object of devotion. Then the Lord tells him that he 
is worshipping his original Prakrti, the source of all 
that is and that is to be.® Here we have a textual 
evidence in support of deities themselves being conceived in 

’ Some of the Mantras special to particular deities are (1) the 
twelve-syllabled Bbagavata mantra : Om namo bhagavate Vaau- 
devaya, (2) the five-syllabled Saiva one — NamaJj. SivSya and (3) the 
seven-syllabled Sakti mantra — Parame&varl avalia. 

* Suhranliisara, Ch. IV., section 4: 

Dhydnayogasya samsiddhaih prafimalak^anam amrtam I 

PratimaTtaraho inartiyo yatha dhyanarato bhavei II 

® Mahabhdrata, BaAgavasi Edition, Santi Parva, Naraya:9ly® Parva- 
dhyaya, oh. 334, verses, 14-45. This passage is a curious amalgam of 
the SaAkhya and Yoga. The entity who is the object of Nara’s and 
Narayana’s devotion is described thus : Yatiai aUk^mamavigileyama- 
vyaktamacalarp, dhruvarn I Indriyairindriyarihaiica aarvabhutatiea 
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dhyana-yoga and their images depicted in the very pose 
i the practical utility of aiding the devotee to concentrate 
mind on his god. The importance of such images as 
11 as their connection with the ones that were discovered 
the Indus-valley has been elaborately discussed by R. P. 
landa in some of his writings.^ The true significance 
d purpose of the image proper of the god must be under- 
lod in this light and this is fully emphasised by the 
ssages appearing in such late works as Rdmatdpanlya and 
bala Upanisads and Mahanirvana Tantra, even though some 
them deprecate the practice of the persons who offer their 
,akti to their gods through these media.® But these works 
e mainly written from the position of those who firmly 
lieved in worshipping the highest principle without the 
i of any media (nirdJcdropasana) and the attitude of some 
them was strictly non-dualist {iSivamdtmani pa^yanti). 

jitam II Sa hyanbardtmd hhUtdndm kseirajftaiceti Icatliyate I Trl» 
^avyaiirihio vai purusasceti kalpitaji II TasmddavyahtamuipannaTti 
funarri dvijasattama I Avyahta vyahtahhdvastha yd sd prakrtira- 
lyd 11 Tam yonimavayorviddhi yo*8au sadasadatmahah I Abd- 
ydiP' pujyate so*hi daive pitrye ca kalpate II This original 
ak?li, wo are told further on, was none other than BCari. 

* This is ably recounted in one of his latest works, viz,, Mediceval 
dian Sculptures in the British Museum, Gh. I, pp. 6-10. He suggests 
at the ‘sudden rise of the cult of the images of the Yogi in north- 
istern India (Gandhara and Mathura) is only a revival of an old cult 
the image of the Yogi once prevalent in that region.' 

® Ginmayasyadvitiyasyaniskdlasyaiaririnah I XJpd.sakdndrti kdrydr* 
aift Brahmano rupahalpand {JRdmatdpaniya Upanisad) ; JSivamdtmani 
i^yanti praiimdsuna yoginaJi I Ajitdnam hhdvandrthdya praiimd paru 
ilpiidll (Jdbdla Upanisad) ; Evam gundnnus arena rupdrii vividhdni 
i \ KalpHdni hitdrthdya hhaktdndmalpamedl/iasdm {Mahdnirvd'^a 
mtra)^ The last-named work, thus, derides the e:fforts of those who 
aat to attain salvation through this method: "Manasd kalpitd murii 
"itiG'jyi cenmoksasadhanl I SvapnaZahdhena Tdjyetia rdjdno mdnavds^ 
thd II Mrochilddhatuddrvddi^muridvUvarahuddhayah I Kliiyantasia* 
I8d jiidnarjfi vind moksarii na ydnti te 11 
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It will be profitable to compare this view-point about the 
usefulness of the images with that presented in the works of 
the Bhagavatas or the Paficaratras. We have already men- 
tioned the significance of such words as vigraha, hera, tanu, 
Tupa, etc. ; these are mostly utilised in such literature replete 
with sentiments of deep loving faith for the lord Vasudeva 
and his principal aspects. This manner of describing 
euphemistically the images after due consecration as the 
very bodies or forms of the god is fully emphasised therein 
by the prescription that the cult picture of the deity was one 
of his five-fold forms, viz., Para, the highest, the Vyuhas, 
concerned with the emanatory forms, Vibhava, relating to 
the incarnatory forms, Antaryamin, the lord as the inner 
controller of the individual, and lastly the Area, the duly 
consecrated images. This concept of the image is based on 
its unique sublimation to the very position of the god-head, 
the object of deep loving adoration to the devotee. The 
process presupposes a mental preparation, a studied effort 
on the part of the worshipper which culminates in the attain- 
ment of that frame of mind in which an object fashioned by 
human hands reaches such an august level. A concept 
similar to the above is essentially one of the characteristic 
features of most of the religious cults of India in which the 
Bhakti element was the main guiding principle. The 
Alvars or the Nayanars in the south and the Vispuite or 
.Sivaite saints of the north and the Acaryas of many of the 
sectarian religious systems of the early and mediaeval periods 
throughout India were no doubt highly cultured people. But 
their approach to the deity was different and in it the divine 
image played a very important part. So, T. A. G. Rao’s 
observation, “the Hindu ^astras presscribe image worship 
to weak unevolved persons in particular” should have to be 
modified b^^fore acceptance. It is true that the root idea of 
image-worship can be traced to animism — but so also can 
the idea of the immanence of the godhead be traced;^ yet in i^s 
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rationalised and developed form there is very little place for 
crudity or savagery. It has been remarked that, “In deal- 
ing with savage ideas of the inanimate, it must be kept in 
mind that non-living things are worshipped or feared not in 
any symbolical sense, ichich is altogether joreign to the lower 
intelligence, but as supposed home of a spirit, or as in some 
sense a vehicle of power. This symbolism is further 
expressed and emphasised by the very characteristic of 
endowing the mediaeval Indian images with many hands, 
which has been dubbed as a monstrosity by some scholars. 
Different explanations have been suggested by different 
scholars with regard to this feature. Macdonell, for example, 
suggested that it was the direct outcome of the iconographers’ 
necessity to distinguish the image of one deity from the 
other, when the earlier mode of doing so by the placing of 
mounts below them was found inadequate due to the gradual 
increase of the pantheon. He wanted to substantiate his 
view by referring to one universal feature of the multi- 
handed images; — ^their natural hands are invariably to be 
found in such action-poses as abhaya, varada, etc., whereas 
the added hands carried different implements which were, 
according to him, nothing but differentiating marks.* But 
this statement is not universally applicable. The alternative 
suggestion that the hands and the ayudhas or implements in 
them portray the attempts to symbolise, however ineffec- 
tively, the multifarious activities of the god, is acceptable. 
T. A. G-. Rao says, the images of the Hindu gods and 
goddeases are representations of the various conceptions 


‘ Edward Glodd, Animism, p. 78. Italics are mine. 

J.R.A.b., 1916, pp. 127-8. Befer to A. M. Hooart’s article on 
‘Many-armed Gods’ in Acta Orienialia, Vol. VII, 1929, pp. 91 ff. 
Hocart remaits, ‘Evidently theological considerations were paramount 
in deciding the number of arms, and this ia far more in accord with 
what we know of the Indian miud, than Prof. MacdoneU’s theory.* 
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of divine attributes. Sculpturally it may be said, tlie 
number of hands in an image represents the number of 
attributes belonging to the deity, and their nature is denoted 
by the ayudlia held in the hand or by the pose maintained 
by it.’ ^ 

A well executed image, if it follows the rules of propor- 
tions laid down in the Silpa^Sstras and is pleasing to the 
eye, invites the deity to reside in it and is particularly 
auspicious to its worshipper. ^ But deities were not alwav-s 
iconically represented ; over and above their concrete re- 
presentations, anthropomorphic and rarely theriomorphic, 
they could also be figured in aniconic manner. The latter 
mode is undoubtedly reminiscent of an earlier practice. In 
India, iconism and aniconism existed side by side from a 
very early period, and these are also present even in modern 
times. Buddha could be represented by means of such 
symbols as the Bodhi tree with Vajrasana beneath it, his 
foot prints, the stupa, etc,, which are directly associated with 
him ; in the Amaravatl and Nagarjunikonda sculptures of 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D., w’e find him being depicted 
iconically and aniconically at the same time, though in the 
earlier Buddhist art of Central India he used to be represen- 
ted in the latter manner. Similarly, Brahmanical sectarian 
deities could as well be worshipped in the Salagramas, the 
Bana-lingas and the Yantras, as in images ; but here, how- 
ever, their association with the symbols was not so direct. 
Attempts were not wanting to account for this connection by 


* T. A. Q-. Rao, op. cit., Vol. 1, Part 1, Introduction, p. 27. 
*rhe weapons or attributes in the case of some at least of the JBrahma- 
nioal images, have also their bases in the anthropomorphic descriptions 
of their Yedio counterprats. 

® Abhirupyacca vimbanain devafy sannidhyamrcchaii (Hayaiirsa 
panoaraira). SukranUisara, IV. 78 Yaihoklavayavaih purn&h punyada 
gumonohara I Anyathayurdhanahara nHyatp dulikhavivarddhinl 
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the creation of mythological stories.^ The Salagramas, 
Bana-Iiftgas and Yantras are primarily associated with the 
Vaignava, Saiva and Sakta sects respectively. Then, 
there are various sacred stones scattered over different parts 
of India which are taken to stand for one or other of the 
sectarian divinities. It has been shown that rude stone 
monuments consisting of menhirs, dolmens, cairns, and 
cromlechs distributed over parts of Europe, Western Asia 
and India are essentially sepulchral in character.® The 
Indian phalli, especially their early specimens, portray this 
feature to a very great extent. Many instances are known, 
in India of ancient and modern times, of stones regarded as 
aniconic representations of the sectarian divinities. The 
well known Sakta tradition about the severed limbs of SatT 
falling in different parts of India and about the latter being 
regarded as so many pUhasihanas, particularly sacred to the 
Sakti-worsbippers, should be noted in this connection. In 
modern times, the most important objects of worship in many 
of these shrines are usually stone blocks covered over with 
red cloth, which are described as this and that limb of the 
goddess. It is interesting to observe here that Hiuen 
Thsang records in his Si-yu-ki some useful details about a 
great mountain in ancient Gandhara ‘ which had a likeness 
(or image} of Slahesvara s spouse BhTmadevi of dark-blue 
stone. According to local accounts this was a natural image 
of the goddess ; it was a great resort of devotees from 
all parts of India. At the foot of the mountain was 
a temple to Mahesvara-deva in which the ash-smearing 
Tirthikas performed much worship.* "^Yatters remarks. 
The image or likeness of Bhima-devi here mentioned ■was 
apparently a dark-blue rock in the mountain supposed to 

C/. T. A. G. liao, op. c/f., Vol. 1, l*art I, Introduction, pp. 8 £E. 
Uao gives us an elaborate account of these aniconic symbols. 

* Grant Allan, The Evolution of the Idea of God, pn. 68 f£. 
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hAve a resemblaDce to that goddess.’ ^ Watters’ observation 
about the resemblance is immaterial; but, what is of import- 
ance here is that we find in it an authentic reference to a 
svayamhhumurii of the goddess in the 7th century A.D. 
Now, these images are principally aniconic stones, and 
numerous textual references to the self-WTOught phalli 
(Svayamhhulinga) have been quoted by Gopinath Bao in 
his work (section on Lingas). It seems that sometimes, 
these aniconic objects were held in more veneration than the 
images fashioned by human hands, for the list supplied by 
Bao proves that claims were set forth on behalf of man-made 
Siva-lingas to be regarded as Svayamhhu ones. Then there 
are sacred trees and other objects which were also held in 
high respect on account of their association with certain 
spiritual entities, and in the subsequent religious history of 
India, these were specially associated with one or other of 
the sectarian divinities. Eeference maybe made to the high 
esteem in w^hich the hael and tulasl trees were held by the 
devotees of Siva and Visnu respectively and also to the 
sthala-vrksas associated with particular shrines ; numismatic 
data, as I shall show afterw^ards, seem to prove that more or 
less similar was the case in much earlier times. The asso- 
ciation of the A^vattba (Ficus Religiosa) with Sakyamuni 

^ Watters, ‘ On Yuan Cliwang,’ Vol. I, pp. 221-22. The BM- 
roadevi shrine is evidently identical with the Bhimasthana beyond 
Paficanada mentioned in the MahdbJiaraia, Vanaparva, Ch. 82, verses 
84-85, and probably also with Bhisana of the MahSmayUn text. Accord- 
ing to the Makdbharaia, there was a Yoni tirtha, a dip into whose 
was regarded as highly auspicious in character. Tb<»e details 
are important for the religious history of India, the Yonipltha is now at 
Kamakhya, near Gauhati, Assam, and the particular Bhairava of the 
Devi is Umananda on a rock in the midst of the Brahmaputra near by' 
In the 7th century A, D. there was a similar shrine in the heart of 
Oandhara with the adjacent shrine of the Bhairava' (Siva). For 
detailed discussions about Ihe^e cf. my artie'e in Indian Hiaic/rical 
Ouarterlv. Vol. XIV. 1938, pp- 761-3. 
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Buddha and that of the various other trees like Pundarika, 
Sirisa, Patali, Nyagrodha and others with his predecessors 
■were not particular to the Buddhist creed alone ; these Bodhi 
trees were the direct descendants of the Gaitya VrJcsas 
(rukJchacetiyani) of more primiiiye times. The trees and 
branches appearing so frequently in the numerous seals dis- 
covered in the Indus Valley had most probably some cult 
significance of this nature. 

It is time now to discuss some of the literary data with 
regard to the prevalence of images in the post-Vedic period. 
Incidental reference has already been made to one or two 
among them in the first few pages of the second chapter of 
this work. But, a collected presentation of some of those 
as well as several others will be necessary for the better 
understanding of the theme being discussed here. Papiini’s 
Sutra, Jlvikarthe Gapai^ye (V. 3. 99) as explained by the 
later commentators is interesting ; it gives us positive 
information about the concrete representations of deities 
in the 6th century B.C.^ But from this cryptic sutra, we 
have no idea about the kind of deities whose pratikrtis 
were made means of livelihood by a certain class of people. 
It can justifiably be presumed, however, that these were 
not the orthodox Vedic gods, but were popular objects of 
worship like the Yak§as and the Nagas; they could also 
be even of Vasudeva, Arjuna and the Maharajas (Kubera, 
Dhftara§tra, Vidudhaka and Virupaksa, the guardian 
deities of the Northern, Eastern, Southern and Western 
quarters respectively — ^this is A. C. Coomaraswamy’s 
interpretation and it seems to be the correct one), because 
Panini under IV. 3. 95 (Yesatn bhaktir yap) lays down 
rules for the word formations denoting the bhaktas or the 

’ Gf. H. G. i.i,ayoiiauatiuri's discussion about Panini's date 
in his Maierials for the Study of the Early History of the Vai^ifava 
Sect, Second Edition, pp. 24-30* 
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worshippers of Vasudeva, Arjuna and the Maharajas 
(IV. 3. 98 — Vasudevarjitnahhyain viiii aud IV. 8 . 00 — 

Mahurdjdithan) . But Patanjali is much more informative 
OQ this matter in his comment on Panini’s above sUtra 
(V. 3. 99). His hhasya reads : — apanya iti iicyaii tatrfdam 
7ia sidhyati 1 3icah Slcandah Vi^ulhah iti kmi J{ara7ia7ii — 
Mauryairhiranyarthihliirccdh prahalpitah 1 hhai(t iasu na 
sydt I Ydstu ketdh samprat ipujdrthdsii hhuvisyati II This 
passage is highly important, because it throws a flood of 
light on our problem. He mentions a few of the gods, 
viz., Siva, Skanda, Yisakha whose images nere being made 
for worship at his time (isayyipratip&jurthd); again, his 
assertion that the Mauryas devised the expedient of replenish- 
ing their royal coffer by the selling of images (it seems from 
this that they themselves were not worshippers of images) 
shows that images were in great demand among their sub- 
jects; lastly, it is significant that none of the three gods men- 
tioned above can be described as Yedic in character. Such 
texts as the Artha^dstra and the Ma7iusa7nMtd also supply to 
us some valuable data about the subject. Hautilya, in his 
chapter on DUrganiveia (Buildings within the Fort) says 
* In the centre of the city, the apartments of gods 
.such as Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, Vaijayanta, Siva, 
Vai^ravapa, A^vi, and the abode of the goddess Madira 
shall be made. In the corners the guardian deities of the 
ground shall be appropriately set up.’ ^ These are evident 
allusions to the shrines of the above-named gods and it is 
presumable that the images of the latter were enshrined in 
them; an analysis of the names shows that only one among 

^ Artha&astra, fcraaslaiion by R. Shama Sasfcri, 2iid edition, 
p. 69. The translator notes that * the worship of the Advins and 
Vaidravana seems to have been prevalent at the time of this work.’ 
The original text reads: — AparajitapratihatojayantavaijayantaltosthaJcdn 
SivavaiSTO.va^sSv'i irirnadiragrhci'rn ca puratnadhye IcdTayet I Ko^fha- 
nnstinttlfUJ/lfah 8th.n T3C1U et II 
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them (or possibly two, if Vaijayanta be taken to be a 
synonym of Indra), viz., AsvT (the twin gods Alvins) is 
distinctively Vedic in character. Vaisravana is the same 
as Kuvera, the lord of the Yaksas, Jayanta is most probably 
the same as uieulioned in the .Ipastamba Grhyasutra (VII. 
20. 3 — Jayanta in this passage had no need to be translated 
as ‘ the conqueror ’ as had been done by Max MiilJer in the 
S. B. E. series) already noted in the second chapter; the 
image of J5iYa is referred to in the Mahabhasya , here, and 
probably also in the Apastamba Gr. Sutra noted above 
(liana’s image is mentioned there and Isana is the name 
of one of the aspects of Siva) ; the goddess Madira may 
be the same as MrdhusI mentioned in the latter work and 
in the same context and translated by Max Muller as ‘ the 
bountiful one.’ ^ ICautilya also refei's to the figures of the 
‘goddesses and altars which w'ere to be carved on w’ooden 
•doorframes of the royal undei'ground chamber ” (ydsagrharp, 
bhUmigrhani vasarmakasthacaityadevatavidhanam , etc., 
Kautilya on Nisantapranidhih) ; these figures had most 
probably protective utility and acted as sorts of charms, 
and were not meant for worship. In the chapter on 
Apasarpapranidhih Ivautilya refers to the images and fiags 


In the Ap. Gr. 8.. these three deities, viz., Uana, Midhusi 
and Jayanta are mentioned together; Haradatta explained them as 
images of the three gods. Riranyakeiin, Gr. 8 .. 11. 3, 8. in connection 
with the Sulagavasacriece meant for Budra for averting cattle diseases, 
umishes us with the interesting fact that the oov 7 (the consort) of the 
spit-ox (t.e., the ox to be symbolically sacrificed) and their calf are 
euphemistically described as Midhusi and Jayanta respectively • the 
sacrificer then prays to the three gods, viz., I4ana, Midhusi and 
Jayant^a to touch the three beasts. II Midhusi and Madira be identical 

then they both are to be regarded as the consort of Siva; one of the 
names of Siva is Midhusa and Madira is one of the synonyms of 
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of the gods idevadhoajapratimahhirvd) in the guise of which 
weapons will be supplied by the spies outside to the spies 
inside the enemy’s fort ; in the same section we are told 
about the procession of gods (i.c., the images of them — dai- 
vatapretakdryotsavasamajesu), etc., which would be taken 
advantage of by the spies in harming the enemy. Very 
great importance is assigned to the images of the gods 
in ManusmrH and these various passages in the work 
which lay down that daivatam (images of gods) are 
to be circumambulated (IV, 139), that one should not 
voluntarily step over the shadow of the gods (IV, 130), 
at the paroans one should go to the images for protec- 
tion (IV, 153) ; again ‘ he w'ho destroys a bridge, the 
flag of a temple (really the votive column in front of it), 
a pole (really a pillar) or images (samkmmadhvajayastinarri 
pratimdnmn ca hhedaka) shall repair the whole (damages) 
and pay 500 panas as fine (IX, 285). Manu gives us 
another interesting information that though images were 
highly venerated by the people in general, temple-priests, 
whose duty was to minister to these idols, vrere greatly 
deprecated and they are placed in the same class with the 
Brahmanas who earned their livelihood by medical practice, 
selling of meat and trading {Gikitsakdndevalalkd.nind.Tfisa- 
vikrayinastathd I Vipanena ca jlvanii varjyali syurhavya- 
kavyayoh H , III, 152). The same social stigma attaches 
to the temple-priests in modern times also ; it can be 
explained by the suggestion that it was so because 
these people prostituted their bhakti by making it a 
means of their livelihood. The tw'o texts, viz., Artha- 
idstra and Manusmrti, thus furnish us with some 
important data regarding the prevalence of image- 
w'orsbip in India of the 1st and 2nd centuries A. D., 
if not of an earliar period. The Mahdhhdrata, in like 
manner, refers often to the images of the gods, especially 
in connection with various Tjrthas (sacred places). There 
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was ail image of Vispu named Salagrama in the Pundarika 
tirtha {Salagrama iti khyaio Visnnradbhutakarmakahy III, 
84, 124) ; in the Jyestbila tirtha were the images of Vi^ve|- 
vura and his consort (Tatra Visve^varain drstpa devyd saha 
mnhntlyalun I Mitrdvarunayor loMnapnoti purusarsdbha II 
111, 84, 134) ; these, however, might have been aniconio — 
the former, a Salagrama, and the latter, the phallic emblem 
of Siva, in which Siva and Uma are symbolically repre- 
sented. Reference to the image of Nandl^vara is to be 
found in XIII, 25, 21 (NandUvarasya muHirri^ tu dr§tvd 
mucyntc kilvisaih) ; in the Matahga^rama near Dharma- 
_praptha was an image of Dharma, touching whom one 
would attain spiritual rewards, equivalent to those of an 
a^vamedha-sacrifice (Dharmam tatrdhhisarrispTsya vajlmedha- 
■maiTipnnyat, III, 84, 102) ; an image of Bramha is probab- 
ly being referred to in III, 84, 103 (Tato gaccheta rajendra 
Brahmasthdnamanuttamapi I Tatrahhigamya rdjendra 
Brahmav-arti purusarsahha 1 Rdjasuydivamedhdhhydtjfi phalam 
vindati mdnavah || ). Numerous such instances can be 
quoted from other sections also of the epic literature, but 
what is of special significance, in this connection, is that 
the results to be attained by a pious person visiting these 
tirthas or worshipping the images therein are often estimat- 
ed in terms of the fruits attainable by the performance of 
such Vedic sacrifices as Agni§toma, Jyotistoma, A^vamedha, 
Eajasuya, etc. A careful search among the early literature of 
the Buddhists and Jainas, also sectaries heterodox from the 
point of view of a Vedic initiate, throws much light on the 
form of w’orship prevalent in this period — in which 
both iconic as well as aniconic symbols played a great 
part. 

It is interesting to note that Quintus Curtius records that 
an image of * Hercules ’ was carried in front of the army -of 
. Porus as he advanced against Alexander. Coomaraswamy 
thinks that this may have been an image of Siva or of- a 
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Yaksa.^ The Greek author Stobaeus, flourishing in Circa 
600 A.D., quotes a passage from Bardasanes w'ho reports 
the account of an Indian visiting Syria in the time of 
Antoninus of Emesa (218-222 A.D.). It contains a strik- 
ing reference to an image of Arddhanarisvara (the andro- 
gynous composite image of Siva and Durga; Fergusson, 
H. I, E. A., p. 54). Hiuen Thsang frequently refers to 
Brahmanical shrines and sometimes also the images wor- 
shipped there by the sectaries, in his Si-yu-ki. 

It has been shown above how some of the post-Yedic 
literature of India furnish us with valuable data regarding 
the prevalence of concrete representations of gods as the 
objects of worship in India during a few centuries before 
and after the Christian era. It may be argued that all 
these passages do not definitely prove that actual images 
were being worshipped, but they only refer to the aniconic 
symbols that might have served the purpose as well. 
Archseological data now will help us to throw fresh light 
on this question, and a careful study of these, divisible into 
three groups, viz., epigraphic, monumental and numismatic, 
will show that in India of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian period, worship was being conducted by the 
various sectaries among her people, through the media both 
iconic and aniconic in character. In some cases, the data 
supply us with direct evidence while in others with indirect. 
Before a reference is made to a few inscriptions associated 
with one particular sect, it will be of interest to refer to 
the interpretation of one or tw^o passages of A^ka’s edicts, 
which have been taken by some scholars as alluding to the 
representations of divine figures. In the first part of the 

^ A. O. Coomaraswamy, op. cif., p. 42, fn. 5. Bub ‘Hercules 
in this passage may also have meant Krsna ; we have seen above 
that Heracles’ name is mentioned in connection with the Saurasenas 
and Mathura by Megasthenes. Dionysios is the Greek counterpart 
of Siva. 
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Fourth Rock Edict of Asoka, occurs a passage which has 
been translated by Hultzsch as follows : — * showing the 
people representations of aerial chariots, representations of 
elephants, masses of fire and other divine figures * {Vimana- 
darsanci ca haslidasaiia ca agikhamdhani ca anani ca divyani 
rupdni dasayitpa jayiam). He suggests that the figures of 
elephants stood for the celestial elephants, the usual vehicles 
of the four Maharajas or Lokapalas, mentioned above ; 
agihhatpdhdni , according to him, may be taken in the sense 
of radiant beings of another world and divydni. rupani 
(identical in sense with deva in the Rupnath edict, E) 
means the gods in effigie (i.c., the images of the gods). By 
exhibition of these objects in large gatherings of his subjects 
(these samajas were considered meritorious by A^oka), 
A^oka desired to remind them of the gods whose abodes they 
would be able to reach by the zealous practice of dhamma.^ 
These divine images and other representations had merely 
edificatory value and were not objects of regular worship 
in shrines. 

Certain pre-Christian epigraphic records, how'ever, like 
the Ghosundi and the Besnagar ones refer to Bhagavata 
shrines. The former discovered on the wall of a bdoli 
(deep masonry well) in the village of Ghosundi, originally 
hailed from Nagarl, 4 miles to the S. W. of it, in the 
Udaypur State, in Rajputana ; Nagari has been correctly 
identified with ancient Madhyamika on the basis of 
numismatic evidence. Further discoveries of two other 
copies of the same record (the last made as recently as 
1934-35 by the Government Epigraph! st) have enabled 
D. R. Bhandarkar to present to us a complete reading of 
the three line inscription which runs thus : — 

(1) Kdritoyani rapid Bhdgavatena Gdjdyanena Pdrdiati 
putrenas-Sa 

* Huhzsob, Asoka Inscription, Gimar Eock Edict, p. 7, fn. 7. 
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(2) rvatatena Asvamedha-yajiha hhagara (rf) hhyam 
S amkarsana- V asudevabhyam 

(3) anihatahJiyam sarvestarahhyiiyi puja^ilapraTcaro Nura- 
yanavatika . It has been translated by him as follows : — 

‘ (This) enclosing wall round the atone (object) of worship, 
called Narayana-vatika (compound) for the divinities Sam- 
karsana-Vasudeva who are unconquered and are lords of all 
(has been caused to bo made) by (the king; Sarvatata, a 
Gajayana and son of (a lady) of the Parasara-gotra, who is 
a devotee of Bhagavat (Vi§nu) and has performed an 
A^vamedha sacrifice.’ ^ Here is an undoubted reference 
to a shrine of the two gods round which a stone enclosure 
was built in the 1st century B.O. (that is the date assigned 
by Bhandarkar to the records, though previous opinion was 
to place them somewhat earlier); but we are not certain 
about the nature of the objects which were enshrined there, 
J. 0. Ghosh suggested that these were two ialagrama 
stones (pajd-iild) corresponding to the varieties of Samkar- 
§ana and Vasudeva as laid down in the Agni Purdna. 
Bhandarkar is justified in criticising this view' and in his 
interpretation of puja-Hld-prahara; but his own suggestion 
that the objects enshrined were ‘ the footprints of the two 
brother gods carved in stone ’ on the basis of his discovery 
in the western part of the wall at Hathibada (Nagarj) of the 
inscription Srl-Visnu-pUdabhydm in characters of the 7th 
century A.D. is also not very convincing. In course of his 
excavations at NagarJ, he found in the western half of the 
Hathi-bada enclosure the remains of a brick platform which 
ran from east to west; he says there is no evidence of any 
superstructure on it, which fact also led him to arrive at the 
above conclusion. The superstructure may have been a 
w'ooden one, as he himself suggests, or even made of brick, 
all traces of which may have disappeared in course of time. 


1 


BJpigtapJiia Indica, VoL XXII, p* 204* 
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A .shrine was thus most presumably on the spot and it is 
extremely probable that the objects of worship there were the 
two images of the gods. We shall presently see that there 
were other archaeological data which conclusively prove the 
existence of ftgure sculptures of the gods in this period. 
The above inscription also incidentally shows the composite 
character of the religious practice of the higher section of 
the Indians; the king Sarvatata, belonging to theBhagavata 
creed and erecting the enclosure round the shrine of his 
chosen gods, had already performed the Vedic A^vamedha 
sacrilice (c/. the practice of the imperial Guptas). The well- 
known Khambaba pillar inscription at Besnagar of the 2nd 
century B.G. records the erection of a Garuda-dhvaja in 
honour of dccadeva Vasudeva by ‘ Bhagavata Heliodora 
(Heliodoros), son of Diya (Dion) and an inhabitant of 
Taxila, who came as an ambassador from the Greek king 
Antialkidas to king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra of Vidi^a.’ It 
can very well be presumed that this Garuda column was 
erected in front of the shrine of Vasudeva who was to this 
Greek convert to Bhagavatism, the God of the gods, the 
chosen one ; the name Garuda also shows that by this time, 
the association of the sectarian god Vasudeva with the 
Vedic Visnu (c/. my previous observations about Sun 
conceived as the bird Garutman and Vispu as one of the 
Adityas) had already been established. That there was a 
shrine (or were shrines) of Vasudeva at Besnagar is proved 
by the other fragmentary inscription on the shaft of another 
octagonal Garuda column found in a narrow street of Bhilsa, 
evidently hailing from Besnagar ; it records that ‘ this Garuda 
column of the excellent temple of the Bhagavat was erected 
by Gautamiputra,.., a Bhagavata, in the 12th year 
after the installation of Maharaja Bhagavata ’ {Gotamiputena 
bhdgacatena.,.Bhagavato prasadottamasa Garudad.hvaja kdrito 
dcddaSacasdbhisite....Bhagavate ma). So, there cannot be 
any doubt with regard to the existence of the shrimes 
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o£ Bhagavat before whicii these votive columns were erected 
■(this was also a common custom in the mediaeval period and 
is still pursued). In these excellent temples {utfiwia 
prdsada) must have been enshrined objects of worship 
which were most presumably images. A few of the seven 
Brahml inscriptions from Mathura and its vicinity, recently 
edited by H. Luders in the Epigniphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, 
have special bearing on the subject at issue (some of these 
-inscriptions were previously edited, but Luders has suggested 
improved readings for them). The Moiai Well Inscription of 
the time of Mahaksalrapa. Rajuvula’s son Swami (Mahakfa- 
-trapa Sodasa) records the establishment of the images of the 
holy paficaviras of the Vrsnis in the stone shrine... ; these 
images are called ‘ five' objects of adoration made of stone 
radiant, as it were, with highest beauty...’ The part of the 
original, translated here, reads — ‘ (0 Mahaksatrapasa Rdjuvu- 
lasa putrasa svcimi...{ii) hhagavatapi vrisntndm paflcavirdn&iji 
.pratimdh iailadevagri...(iv) drcadeiam iailaTri papica jvalata 

iva paraniavapvsd ’. Here, we find the use of the 

words pratimd and area used to denote the stone images of 
the five "Vrsni heroes, who have been tentatively identified by 
Luders with the ‘ five great heroes ’ {Baladevapamokkhd 
'paflca tnahavira) of the eTain canonical list, viz., Baladeva, 

- Akrura, Anadhrsti, Sarana and "Viduratha. Luders even 
suggests that the images of three male persons actually 
found at Mora, probably of a considerably earlier date than 
the Hushan period are three of the five statues whose instal- 
lation is recorded in the inscription.' The second inscrip- 

1 Epi^raphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, pp. 194 ff. Beading the second 
line as Bhagavato Vrishifeli pamcaviirana-iri, pratima}}, B. P. Chanda 
understood ‘ the line as referring not only to the images of the five 
Pandavas but also to an image of the blessed or divine Vrspi, i.e., of 
. i^ishna-Vasudeva, who belonged to the Vrishni branch of the 
YSdava tribe. ’ The inscribed stone slab was, according to him,^ one 

of the pavement slabs of a big temple in which the images of Krishna 
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tion of fi very fragmentary character, which has been edited 
by Luders in this sario?, belong to the time of Kanishka ; 
it contains the only legible words in the third line Tosaye 
potimei interpreted by him as an image of Tosa, perhaps the 
same as Tosfi of the other record just referred to (line three 
of which reads — ya^-To.^aya^ sailam irlmadgrhamatulam- 
udadhnstnnndhnrn) ; ho tentatively suggests that this image of 
Tosu which is certainly about a century later than the 
first inscription, was erected by some one of her descendants 
at her shrine (c/. line B of the 1st inscription just quoted) 
as an act of posthumous honour, about a hundred years 
after her dealh.^ If Luders’ interpretation of the inscrib- 
ed statue is accepted, then we have here a further epigraphic 
as well as a monumental evidence regarding the erection of 
secular statues which were objects of honour ; reference has 
already been made by me to the Mat statue of the Kushan 
king Vima Kadphises in a previous chapter. Inscriptions 
Nos. V and VT, edited by Luders, further strengthen the 
view that the custom of erecting portrait statues was much 
in vogue among the foreign chiefs at Mathura during the 
Kushan period ; the former incised on the pedestal of an 
image from Ganeshra refers to the image of the great 

general Ulana {Mahadamdanaya'kasya Ulanasya patima) 

while the latter alludes to... rnasya praiimd. The last ins- 
cription in this list, found incised on the door- jamb from 
Mathura and at first edited byE. P. Chanda in the M.A.S.I., 
No. S, pp. 168-73 and plates XXV-XXVI, also fragmentary 
in character, records the gift of a torana, vedikd (railing) 
and a third object (restored by Chanda as GattihMlam ; 
Luders, however, suggests devaktdam or Sailam) in the 

and the five Pandava brothers were enshrined.’ P. P. Obanda, 
Archaeology and Vaiahnaoa Tradition, M.A.8.I., No. 5, pp. 166-67. 

* Ibid., pp. 200-02. He has recourse to this explanation for 
there is absolutely nothing to show that the statue was meant for a 
goddess or a Yaks! or a Naga woman^ 
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Mahasthana (a large temple or sanctuary, Liiders) of 
Bhagavat Vasudeva, during the time of Mahaksatrapa 
Sodasa. Liiders suggests the possibility of this inscribed 
door-jamb originally belonging to the Bhagavata sanctuary 
referred to in the Mora well inscription ; if we assume with 
him that the temple mentioned in the Mathura door-jamb 
record was enlarged or embellished during the reign of 
Sodasa by a person, a Hindu high official in the service of 
the Mahaksatrapa (the treasurer of Sodasa mentioned in the 
inscription No. 82 in Liiders’ list of Brahmi inscriptions 
was a Brahmana), then it further increases the age of the 
Vasudeva shrine iu the locality. The Mora well record also, 
as we have seen above, refers to the Vasudeva shrine there 
having been adorned with the images of the Pancaviras of 
the Vrsnis. It will be needless to collect further epigraphic 
data at this stage to prove convincingly the existence of 
shrines, erected by various sectaries not only Brahmanical 
but also Buddhist and Jain in the centuries just preceding 
the Christian era and succeeding it and it is not presump- 
tuous to contend that many, if not all, had divine 
images enshrined in them. Thus, here wo find a remark- 
able corroboration from this branch of archaeology about the 
nature of the far-reaching changes which were being intro- 
duced in the religious practice of the Indians. 

Several monuments of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian periods furnish us with valuable data regarding 
our subject. From the so-called Vedic Sma^ana mound 
at Lauriya Nandangarh excavated by T. Bloch long ago, 
was found among other objects a very small gold-leaf with 
the figure of a female carved on it. Bloch described it as 
a representation of the Vedic Barth goddess (Prthivi) to 
whose care were assigned the remains of the dead by his 
relations. He ascribed a great antiquity to these remains ; 
but recent criticism as well as excavations conducted by the 
archaeological! department at the locality have disproved 
14— 1807B 
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venerated by a large section of the Inidia]i people. 
The inscriptions on the back of the two Patna statues, 
exhibited in the Indian Museum, are difiBcult for correct 
decipherment; attempts by Jayaswal to read the names 
of two Sai^unaga kings, Udayi and Nandivardhana, were 
not upheld by many scholars and few now accept his 
interpretation of the above two and of another inscribed one 
from Parkham. The inscription on the latter statue is also 
fragmentary and very difficult for correct reading ; but the 
character of these three as well as some other uninscribed 
ones like the Besnagar and the Didarganj female figures 
and the head and torso of a colossal sculpture, all fully 
in the round, has been disclosed bj* the clear inscription on 
the pedestal of another similar statue of a slightly later date 
(1st century B.C.), which was discovered by M. B. Garde 
at. Pawaya, in Gwalior State, Central India. There cannot 
be any doubt that all the above figures, both male and 
female, belong to the same category and if we can find a 
clue to the identity of one among them, the others will also 
be identified with its help. The part of the inscription on 
the Pawaya sculpture, which is the required clue, reads : 
‘Gausthyd Manibhadrahhakfa garhhasukhitalk Bhagavato 
Manibhadrasya 'pratimd pratispidpayamti ’ (the image of 
Bhagavan Manibhadra is being established by the guild of 
the worshippers of Manibhadra). Certain Buddhist and 
Jaina texts clearly lay down that Manibhadra was the name 
of a Yak§a ; Samyutta Nikaya (I, 10, 4), for example, refers 
to the Manimala Caitya in Magadha as the haunt of the 
Yaksa Manibhadra ; and ‘ the Siirya Prajfiapti, an ancient 
Jaina text, tells us that a Manibhadra Caitya stood to the 
.north-east of the city named Mithila, the ancient capital 
if Tirhut.’^ In the Mahdmayiirt list of the Yak§as, giving 

^ B. P. Chanda, M.A.S.I., Ko. SO, p. 7. He further mforms 
US ‘ In the Vedio literature, the term Tak?a does not occur as the name 
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US tbe names of the tutelary divinities of particular cities 
and places of India, Purnabhadra and Manibhadra, two 
brother Yak§as are described as the particular objects of 
worship in Brabmavatl.^ Manibhadra in the above in- 
scription is distinctly described as Bhagavat which shows 
that he was an object of w’orship ; it has already been 
shown above that an early Buddhist text, viz., the Niddeia 
commentary refers to tlie worshippers of Purnabhadra and 
Manibhadra among other deities. The name Kunika, 
unanimously read by scholars on the pedestal of the 
Parkham sculpture, has also been found on the so-called 
statue of Manasa Devi at Mathura, which is described 
in the inscription as Yaksi Layava, whose image was 
made for the sons of Sa, by Naka, pupil of Kunika,.® 
The last-named Mathura image is probably to be 

of a class of superhuman beings and Kuvera Vai^ravana (the king of 
the Yaksas according to the Buddhibt and post-Vedic Brahmanic litera- 
ture) is the king of the Raksas.’ But Coomaraswamy says that the 
word occurs several times in the Rgveda, Atharvaveda, the Brdhmanaq 
and the Upanisads ; in these early allusions, a dual attitude is re- 
cognisable one of fear and dislike, the other of respect, Tbe first 
reflected merely an Aryan dislike and distrust of aboriginal deities, 
while the second from the association of the idea of the tree of life, 
presents in certain Vedic passages, with the Yaksas who are primarily 
vegetation spirits, guardians of the vegetative source of life; Yaksas^ 
Ft. II, p. 1-2. 

* Journal Asiafigue , 1915, Mahdmdyuri, edited with introduction 
and notes by Sylvain L4vi, p. 38. Manibhadro Brahmavatydm PUrna- 
hhadraica hhrdiarau. The location of Brahmavati is unknown. Ldvi 
suggests that the city might have been in the region of Varnu and 
Gandhara. 

® The pedestal inscription was read and interpreted by B. P. 
Chanda in A.S.I.A.B,., 1922-23, p. 165. T£ this reading is correct, them 
both Naka and Kuniba appear to be the names of two early Indian 
sculptors, like Amrita and Indranilamani, two Gaudian sculptors of the 
noediaeval period ; the latter will be referred to again in Chapter V of 
this book. 
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dated in the Maurya or in the early Simga period. 
Coomaraswamy refers to another Yaksa figure found at 
Deoriya, also of the same age in his Orijhi <>j thi Buddha 
Image. Boston Museum Art Bulletin, 19-lT, pi. 4, fig. 47. 
The fact, ho’cvever, that some of these Yaksa statues (cue of 
the male ones from Patna in the Indian IMuseum and the 
Didarganj Yaksini) hold chaiins (fly-tvhisks) in one of their 
hands has led E. P. Chanda to conchide that all of them 
were evidently intended for decorative purposes and were 
originally attached to Caitya trees or sifipas" (ihid.t p. 37), 
He wants to substantiate his view with a reference tt> the 
disposition of the images of the Yaksas, K.ugas and 
Devatas on the railing of the stfipa of Bharhut and on the 
old railing round the Bodhi tree at Bodh-Gaja.' But this 
conclusion can hardly be accepced ; to think of these huge 
stone figures, in the round, as mere accessories, when we find 
Manibhadra being described as Bhagabat and when we see 
that these divinities, ardently worshipped by their hhaJcias, 
are given the roles of accessories only in the Buddhist 
monuments^ ■where they themselves are the worshippers of 
the Master, is unjustified. The Deoriya figure wears a 
turban and is sheltered by an umbrella ; Coomaraswamy does 
not exclude the possibility of its being a royal statue. But 
■ so striking an affinity exists among these sculptures, that 
there can be very little doubt about their all being regarded 
as Yaksas, w'ho were the cult deities of a large section of the 
Indians. The yak-tail is not perhaps a distinctive mark of 
secondary rank in these early statues ; it became so in much 
later reliefs connected with the cults recognised by the 
orthodox section, where it is placed in the hands of some 
of the accessory figures of the central cult image- Among 
the various auspicious signs mentioned in the Jaina Kalpa- 
siitra, yak-tail is one, and it is sometimes regarded as 
an attribute of a Cakravartin. The Manibhadra statue 
also seems to have held a yak-tail in its right hand. 
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while the water or nectar vessel in its left hand is a 
crumnon attribute placed in the hands of many cult deities 
like f^iva and the future Buddha Maitreya. Coomaraswamy 
has amassed a wealth of textual evidence in support of their 
intimate association with the element of hhakti and piija 
in Indian religion.^ He has also collected a number of 
texts containing references to the shrines and temples of the 
Yaksas, the former sometimes meaning no more than a 
sacred tree or a tree with an altar while the latter referring 
to structural buildings with images enshrined in them. He 
rightly observes that the existence of image (and Yaksa 
images are few of the oldest knowni images in India) in every 
case implies the existence of temples and a cult ; as regards 
the Manibhadra figure he remarks that ‘ this must have been 
housed in some kind of structure.’ ^ 

The Yaksas and Yaksinis that are represented and 
labelled with identificatory inscriptions by the artists of 
Bharhut are Supavasa, Virudhaka, Gahgita, Sueiloma, 
Kupira (Kuvera), Ajakalako, Sudasana and Cada; the devatas 
that can be recognised there with the help of the inscriptions 
are Sirima, Culakoka (Esudrakoka) and Mahakoka ; we can 
also definitely identify with the artists’ aid the Naga king 
Blapatra (Erakapatra) in his two forms, first as a serpent 
and secondly as a human being with serpent hoods attached' 
to the back of his head. B. M. Barua has collected mytho- 
logical stories from the Pali Buddhist literature referring to 
the particular occasions when one or other of the above had 
come in contact wuththe Buddha and received his blessings.® 
In the other early Buddhist monuments like Sanchi and 
Bodh Gaya, we find many of these figures, though they can- 
not be clearly distinguished in the absence of descriptive 

A. C. Coomaraswamy, Yaltsaa, Part I., pp. 24-28. 

® Coomaraswamy, Op. cit., p. 18. 

B. M. Barua, Bharhut, Vol. IT, pp. 57-74 
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labels by their side. The Hellenistic artists of Gandhara, 
in the approved Buddhist tradition, do not fail to portray 
elaborately the same class of figures in the nunierous 
reliefs that decorated the various sections of the stuptis- and 
viharas. The frequency with which they appear in these 
monuments, though here in a secondary position, docs not 
fail to impress one about the hold which they luul on the 
religious lives of the people. Several ISaga figure.^, snake 
coils and hood attached to the hack (»f their human bodies, 
are in the collection of the Mathura Museum. The inscribed 
life-size statue from Chhargaon (6'. 13. in the Museum) 
of the time of Huvishka (lOth year), standing in a spirited 
attitude with his right hand raised above the head, shows 
that this object of worship was installed ‘at their own tank 
by two friends Senahasti and Bhonuka for the propitiation 
of the w’orshipful Naga {Priijyatli Bhagava Kagd)/ The 
Sculpture No. C. ‘28 in the same Museum representing a 
corpulent male and a female figure seated to front side by 
side has an inscription in Brahml characters of the Kushana 
period, which reads Priyati Sidha (h) (May the Siddha be 
pleased).^ Belief No. O. 8. and Sculpture No. C. 12 there, 
regarded as similar to the above by Vogel and iconographi- 
cally akin to Kuvera and his consort (in No. C. 12 the 
female is shown with a child on her left knee) may properly 
be described as Siddhas, a class of \voi*shipful beings, the 
denizens of the antariksa region, belonging to the category of 
the Gandharbas, Vidyadharas, Kinnaras, etc., also represent- 
ed in early and later art. All the various images just 
mentioned are mostly those of the gods that are described 
in the early Jaina literature as ryaniara devafas, i.c,, 
‘ intermediate gods ’ (are they also intermediaries in a sense 
betw'een. the mortals and the new formed higher sectarian 

^ 3 . T. H. Y&gel, Mathura Museum Catalogue, p-p. 88-89, forth^ 

Chhargaon Naga, and p. 92 lor the Siddha image. 
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gods the objects of their worship?).^ The images of the 
early Vedic divinities are few and far between — in early 
Buddhist art Sakra and Brahma are no doubt introduced as 
accessories, but their independent figures as objects of 
worship {hhagavat) are not likely to be found; iconic 
representations of the new-formed sectarian gods like 
Vusudeva and Siva are also rare in the early period. 

The above-mentioned data collected from a somewhat 
summary study of the extant early Indian monuments lend 
support to the view that the higher section of Indo- 
Aryans, at the time we are speaking of they have become 
for all intents and purposes Indians, owed their inception to 
this practice of making images and worshipping them, to 
their culture contact with the lower mass of the people and 
the earlier settlers of India, The evidence of the early 
Buddhist monuments like Bharhut and Sancbi fully proves 
that when the higher sectarian god Buddha was not being 
represented in an iconic form, these folk gods and goddesses 
were being iconically represented . I shall presently show 
with the aid of numismatic data that the deities belonging 
to the orthodox Brahmanical sectaries like Siva and Vasu- 
deva-Visnu seem to have already come to be iconically 
represented in the Ist and 2nd centuries B. C. if not earlier. 
The iconic representations of these cult-objects, however, 
was probably a direct outcome of the gradual incorporation 
of most or all of the low’er divinities in the ever-expanding 
Brahmanie pantheon and their association with and absorp- 
tion into particular cults. The Kall3'a-damana episode in 
the mythology of the Vasudeva sect should be profitably 

Ijor s^tue distails regarding the Vidyadhara motif in earlj 
Indian art, refer to my article on ‘Vidyadhara ’ in J.I 8.0. A., Vol 
IV, No. 1, pp. 520. Luders has recently published a long article oi 
‘ "S idyudhuras in Indian Art and Mythology/ in Z.D.M.G., 1938. Thi 
article is full of interesting information. 
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compared in this connection. The otlier stories connected 
with this cult, such as the killing of the ass doiiion 
Dhenuka, the bull detuon Arista, the horse ctemoii Kesin 
and the destruction of the twin Arjnna tree- occurring in the 
post-Christian Bhagavata literature and illustrated in art as 
early as the 4th century A. D.(if not earlier), perhaps p irtray 
the mythologists’ attempts to refer to the subjugation of 
some of the lower cults by the higher one which was soon to 
be accepted as authoritative by the orthodox Vedic section 
of the people. Cootnaraswamy has collected plastic 
evidence to show how the iconography of the lower gods 
influenced the same of the higher cult deities ; his remark 
in this connection is worth quoting : ‘ In early Indian 

art, so far as cult images are concerned, one iconographic 
type stands out predominant, that is the standing figure 
with the right hand raised, the left on the hip ... Of 
this type are the early images of Yaksas, and Yaksis 
whether independent or attendant. And it is also this 
type which provided the model for the cult images of other 
deities, such as Siva or Buddha, when the necessities of 
Bhakti determined the appearance of all deities in visible 
forms.* ^ We have already seen the etiology of the Yogi 
motif of some of the cult-images ; here, we get a clue to 
the origin of the other mode. Vogel has also rightly 
observed modern idols of Baladeva manufactured here are 
exact copies of the ancient Naga figures.’ ® It may be 
added that in ancient and mediaeval times also, images 
of Baladeva (Saip.kar§ana, the elder brother of Vasudeva) 
were directly copied from the hybrid Naga figures and this 
iconographic association has led to the creation of the 
confused myth that he was an incarnation of the world- 
snake Ananta Naga or Sesa Naga. 

*• A. O. Cootnaraswamy. Ydkaaa, Part I, p. 29. 

J. Ph. Vogel, op. cit., p. 89. 

16 - -asOTB 
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It will not be out of place here to put in a few words 
about a practice which is intimately associated with that 
of worshipping images in shrines. This is the custom of 
the erection of the dJivajas or votive columns in honour of 
various sectarian deities like Vasudeva-Visnu, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumiia, Kubera, Skanda Mahasena and others, before 
their temples. These dhvajas remind us not only of the 
memorial columns, one of whose early prototypes was the 
wooden ^thuna of the Vedic burial mounds, but also of the 
Y upastamhhas 'which were erected by kings and noble men 
of yore in commemoration of their performance of the 
various Vedic sacrifices.^ The Gariidadhvaja that was 
discovered at Besnagar has already been referred to. But 
it will be of interest to note here that two other capitals 
of columns, whose shafts have unfortunately not been 
discovered, are shaped one as a tala (fan palm) and the 
other as a makara (crocodile) and there can be no doubt 
that these, when they were whole, served as the votive 

^ For Vedic sthuna cf, R,V,, X. 18, 13. For the Yupaatambhaa^ 
refer to Mahdbhdrata, III, 198, V. 10 ; I, 94, V. 28-29 ; Raghuvaniia^ 
VI, 38 ; Isapur stone one with a Brahmi inscription of the time of 
Vartbiska, the successor of Kanishka, in the year 24 of the Xushan era, 
J, Ph. Vogel, op. cif-, p. 189 ; three recently discovered stone Yupas 
at Badva in Kotah State (Rajputana) of the Krta year 295, JE?./., 
XXIII, p. 42 £f. and pis ; the Bijaygadh sacrificial post (yupa) 
with an inscription of the Xrta year 428, Fleet, Ill, 

p. 253. Reference may also be made to the A^okan columns ; they 
are really Sasajiastambhas (c/. the word Sdsanastambha used in the 
Motupalli pillar inscription of Ganapatideva, F.J., XII, pp. 195-97), 
but are described as * ^ildthamblias ’ in the edict -j ; it is interesting 
to note that A^:>ka in lirectly refers to the existing custom of erecting 
free standing stone pillars in India, cf. Rupnath Bock edict, lines 4 5. 
The erection of Indra^dhvajas, usually wooden ones, specially asso- 
ciated with royalty, is frequently referred to in the epic and puranic 
literature j the RTJtdtsutyiJiif d devotes a whole chapter on IfidTad-hvaja 
lalc^CftaTn^ 
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columns dedicated to the two vtjuhas, viz,, Snmlojrsann and 
Pradyumna (the former is Taladhvaja and the luiter Malara- 
ketana) of the Bhagavata or the l/uiicaiTtlra cult.^ 1>. K. 
Bhandarkar’s suggestion that the makara, itself the pinnacle 
of the capital, was originally surmounted by a crowning 
piece, another garuda capital discovered at Be.'-nagar, 
is a priori unlikely ; for the discovery of the separate tala, 
garuda and makara capitals proves the probability of all 
the three of the four vyuhas, I'iz., ^'asudova, Bamkarsaiia, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha having been enshrined in the 
locality. The two small holes behind the eyes of the viakara, 
which led Bhandarkar to make that suggestion, were pro- 
bably meant for the insertion of painted banners or flags. 
It is very likely that the Besnagar site contained also a 
shrine of Aniruddha, w’hich had within its precincts a 
rsyadhvaja (rsya is a white antelope), rsya being his special 
Idficchana ; unfortunately no such dhvaja has been dis- 
covered at Besnagar or in its environs. The capital of a 
stone column shaped like a cluster of palmyra leaves to be 
dated approximately in the 1st century B.C., discovered 
by Garde at Pawaya in Gwalior State, curiously enough 
substantiates the old practice of erecting taladhvajas, in 
honour of Samkar§ana.® Reference ought to be made in 
this connection to the capital of a stone column, in the 
form of ‘ a banyan tree represented as a Kalpa-vrksa, 
yielding abimdance, enclosed by a plaited rail and rising 
from a square railed base ” which was discovered by 
Cunningham at Besnagar. Bags and vases overflowing 
with coins are shown beneath the branches of the tree ; a 
conch-shell and a lotus flower ‘ similarly exuding coins 
found on the other side of the tree,’ have correctly been 
identified by Coomaraswamy with the tw’o of the ‘ nidhis ’ 

* A.8.I.A.B., 1918-14, pp. 188-91, pi. LITI and LIV. 

® A.8.I.A.B., 1914-16, Part I, p. 21, pL XVI c. 
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of Kubera, viz., l$ahl:ha and Padma. This banyan capital 
wliicli is usually dated in the 3rd centuiy B. C. musti have 
been originally placed on the top of a column standing in 
front of a shrine of Kubera-Vaisravana, whose special 
cognisance was a bag or a vase full of coins/ Not very 
long ago were discovered some interesting stone objects at 
Lala Bhagat, a small village in the Dehrapur Tehsil of the 

1 Coomaraswamy, Yahsas, Pt. II, p. 72, pi. 1 The original 
is in the Indian Museum, Calcutta ; I have counted the number of 
objeu*t 3 coming in a downpour as it were from the Kalpadruma and 
have found in all there are 8 such: — a conch-shcll, a lotus, two 
vases all exuding coins and four more or less similar bags or purses, 
their necks tied round by strings, the idea being that they 
are also containing treasures. Coomaraswamy enumerates 9 
treasures of Kubera, Padma, Alahdpadma, l^ahJcha, MaJeara^ 

Kacchapa, Miilcunda, Nanda, Klla and Kharva which are nearly 
water-symbols according to him. But the list is nob the same 
in all the texts; the above list does partially agree with the one 
quoted in the Sahdahalpadruma from Hdrdvali, the names of the 
last three being put in as Kunda, Nila and Varcca, Kunda seems 
to be a mistake for Kanda and Varcca or Kharva are evidently later 
additions; for the same lexicon quotes from Bharata — * MarTcarideya- 
purdne tu varcca Hi hitvd astdveva uktdhb: — Padminindma yd vidyd 
Laksmisiasyadhidevata I Tadadharaica nidhayasfdn me nigadatafi 
irnu il Tatra Padmamahdpadmdn iathd makaraJcacckapdn [ Mukun- 
danllatinandaica 4ankJiaicaivdsta7no nidhi || Satyamrddhydm bhavan^ 
iyete mdhhiJi saha bhavaniya^m j Ete hyastau aamdkhydtd nidhayd- 
sfava krostuke I! 

So we see there is no uniformity about the number and we can 
suggest that the eight objects descending from the banyan capital 
symbolise the astanidhis of Kubera. Mediaeval representations 
of Jambhala, the Buddhist counterpart of Kubera show the 
god seated on a couch beneath which is a row of eight coin 
jars, on the upturned one of which exuding coins, the god's right leg 
rests; one of his hands holds a mongoose vomitting jewels; the purse 
is the usual cognisance of the Brahmanical Kubera. The number of 
coin jars beneath the seat of Jambhala should be noted in this 
connection. 
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Gawnporc district, U.P. ; these consisted of a red sandstone 
cock carved in the round and a hi’i'ken red sandstone 
pillar square below and oeta,-2onal above.’ Tlio latter bi'nrs 
among other figures the one ot G:ija-3..aksnil flank* d b\ a 
pilaster emerging from a pot resting on the head of a Yak.sa 
and crowned by a cock ; the stone cock inu.-t have originaliy 
served as the capital of a column, perhaps the very column 
whose carved shaft was found some distance from it, as it 
still bears a tenon projecting from its bottom. The cock as 
well as the peacock is the particular emblem of Karttikiya 
and is especially associated with various aspect' of the 
deity ; thus on the coins of the Kushana emperor Hnvishka, 
Mahasena and Skanda, two of the difl'erent aspects of the 
same god are shown bolding in their hands >taudards 
surmounted by a bird which is presumably a cock or a 
peacock.^ Skanda Karttikeya is described in the texts as 
Barhiketu (Skanda Kumdraru'pah ^aktidharo harhikciuica, 
Brhat Sarhhitd ch. 57), and so there can be no doubt that 
these Lala Bhagat finds are connected with the cult of Kartti- 
keya whose shrine existed somewhere near their provenance 
in the 2nd century A.D. Un one class of the Yaudheya coins, 
Skanda appears accompanied by a peacock and on the 
peacock type coins of Kumaragupta I, he rides on the bird. 
Some mediaeval sculptures of this god are known, where 
a cock is placed in his hand. The Vi.p,iudharmottara 
enjoins that kukkuia and ghanta should be placed in his 
right hand, while vaijayanti pataka and ^akti in his left. 
The Mahahhdrata associates cock with him (Tvath kri4ose 

^ A.S.I.A.B., 1929-SO, pp. 182-33. pi. XXXJ. The objects are 

to be dated in the 2Qd century A.D. and not B.C. aa wrongly put 
down by M.S. Vats; the editor of the Eeporfc corrects the mistake. 

The inscription on the face ot the pillar reads : — Kumdra vara 

in characters of the 2nd century A.D. 

® Gardner. B. M. C. G. S. 1., pp. 138, 149, pi. XXVD, 16, and 
XXVIII, 22. See pi. IX, figs., 7, 8. 
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sanmukha kukkiitena ijathesta nanavidha kdmanarupl, ITT. 
■231, 16). One other interesting fact worth noticing about 
the pillar fragment is that the prominence given to the 
figure of Surya among the carvings on its side supports the 
suggestion of some writers that Karttikeya had some solar 
connection ; Skanda is sometimes regarded as one of the 
attendant divinities of the sun god in some iconographic 
tests where he is both named as Danda and Skanda (c/. 
T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part II, pp. 303-04, where 
he quotes from Visoakarmd-Hlpa and Bhavisya Purdna)} 

The Numismatic data are so very interesting and 
important especially for determining the early types of 
Brahmanical deities and they have been so little systemati- 
cally treated that I have reserved a separate chapter for 
discussing them. 

^ These points were raised and discussed by me in fuller details 
in an article on ‘Indian Votive and Memorial columns’, published in 
J. I. 3. 0. A., Ooomaraswamy Volume, pp. 13-20. 



CHAPTER I\' 


Beahmanical Divinities and their Emblems on 
Early Indian Coins 

Aniconij tradition of tbo early Indo- Aryans supported by evidence <vf the 
earliest Indian coins (punch-marked and cast) — explanation of the symbols appe irin^j 
on them, somewhat conjectural in character — symbols and devices on tribal coins 
admit of surer interpretation — Yupa on coins — LaksmI on the coins of indigeUfius and 
foreign rulers of India — her different types.— Appearance of sectarian gods on 
early coins -Siva in animal form — his emblems— Siva in human form on Uiiain 
coins — on some coins of the Indo-Scythian, Indo-Parthian and Xusiian kings— A 
unique representation of Siva on a coin of Huvisbka. — Va3udeva-V5§pu> rare on early 
coins— on those of the Paiicala Ti^ijumitra and on a Kushan seal— a few of his^ emblems 
probably recognisable on some coins —Goddesses other than Laksmi on some 
indigenous and foreign coins of India— tJma on Huvishka’s coins— Surya not snthro* 
pomorphicaljy represented on early indigenous coins— his early forms s Spoked wheel 
lotus, rayed disc on altar, etc.— and Subrahmapya, Skanda Kumara, "Vi^ikhs and 
Mahasena on coins^ — ^Xndra— Agni — Yaksas and NSgas on Indian coins— Some 
general remarks on the above repesentations— Contemporary art conditions bow far 
reflected by the above coin-devices. 

The way in which the ancient Indian coins and seals 
can be utilised for the study of Indian iconography has 
already been indicated in the first chapter. The value 
of the earliest Indian coins in this respect has also 
been briefly assayed.^ The one substantial fact which is 
supplied to us by them, if we accept the view sponsored by 

^ For a somewhat detailed discussion about the significance of 
some of the symbols appearing on them, refer to Coomaraswarny, 
pp. 43-45. D.B. Spooner at first suggested that many of the 
symbols were particularly Buddhist in character, the so-called solar 
symbol stood for Dharma-Oakra. the tree, for Bodhi tree, etc., 
A.B.lA.Ji., 1906-06, pp. 151 ff. But later he discarded this view in 
favour of second one, vin., that many of them were Zoroastriun 
in nature; thus, the solar symbol stood for Mithra, the tree for haoma 
tree, etc., J.R.A.8., 1916 pp. 411-13. D. E. BEandarkar supposed that 
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several scholars that- many of the symbols are religious in 
character, is that they fully corroborate the conclusion already 
arrived at with the help of textual and monumental evidence 
with regard to the earlier aniconic tradition of a large section 
of the Indian's. Even when iconism had come to be accepted 
l>y the majority of the Indian people, they continued the 
earlier practice. Some of the animals appearing on them 
may stand for theriomorphic representations of deities while 
others on mountain symbols, three, five or six arched ones, 
may also have some cult significance ; the wheel, lotus and 
rayed disc may w’ell be accepted as depicting the Sun god ; 
the tree within railing may stand for vrhsa caityas or sthala- 
vrksas ; we find even a human figure holding a staff and a 
vase in his two hands, depicted almost in the same manner 
as on the coins of Ujjayinl where we can justifiably identify it 
as Siva ; the three-arched mountain symbol with a crescent 
above it may typify the aniconic representation of the same 
god (he is sometimes described as triirhga parvata, cf. 

many of these can be explained as the various ways of representing the 
seven jewels (sapta ratndni, such as hasti, aiva, ratha, ma'ni, siri, 
grhaptdi and parinayaka), the insignia of an Indian Cakravartin 
empowered to strike coins, A.S.I.A.R., 1913-14, p. 211. Durga Prasad 
has recently tried to explain the significance of these symbols with the 
help of some late texts and has suggested that most of these are 
Tantrio in character, thus describing the circular cluster of dots as 
vinduTTiatt^a^a, a variant of the so-called Taxila symbol as ^adara 
cakra^ etc., J.A.S.B ,, 1934, Numismatic Supplement No XLV, 
pp. ltS-55. J . Allan in hia latest publication — Catalogue of 
Coins of Aiicietit India in the British lilnscttw-i— — has justifiably 
refrained from putting forth any suggestion about their character and 
has gone to the length of drawing most of these for referring to them 
in his description. P. N. Bhattacbaryya in his Memoir (of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, (No. 62) on a hoard of silver punch- 
marked coins from Purnea, has very carefuEy noted the multifarious 
symbols and their variants appearing on them; he also , has not 
attempted to explain any of the marks. 
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Coomaraswamy, O. Z., 1927-28, p. 179) with the lunar 
crescent on his crest, J$aM7ilca^e?:hara {1^]. I, li^-, 1-4); some 
others again as the second from the lop on the left coJamn (4 
page 300 of Allan’s Catalogue may be taken to depict schema 
tically a garuda or a maJeara dhvaja. But all these sugges- 
tions are by their very nature, conjectural in character and no 
certainty can be arrived at, in the present state of our 
knowledge. It seems, however, there is a great resemblance 
between some of them and others appearing on the picto- 
graphic seals of the Indus Valley, and if we can ever recog- 
nise the exact significance of the latter, then more light may 
be thrown on the former. But this uncertainty and hesita- 
tion disappear to a very great extent when we take up the 
study of the local and tribal coins. Some at least of the 
figures appearing on them can be explained with much 
greater confidence and when this is done it will appear that 
these are associated with particular religious practices or cults. 
Thus, the bull standing before a symbol (PI. II, fig. 2) differ- 
ently represented (Allan, op. ctf., p. 307, Nos. 3 — 6) on the 
earliest coins of the Arjunayanas and the Vaudheyas (collec- 
tively to be dated in the 2ad — 3rd century B.O.) may very well 
represent the bull before the yRpa, i.e., the sacrificial post. 
Allan has offered two suggestions for the symbol — a lihga 
or a yiepa, the latter of which is acceptable. H.e has noticed 
this symbol on the reverse of one round copper coin of 
Visnumitra, collected by Prinsep from Ivanauj ; he correctly 
remarks that, ‘The reverse has a horse apparently before a 
sacrificial post (yupa) and may commemorate an aitamedha 
sacrifice. ^ One can compare the representation of this 

1 J. Allan, Op. cit., pp. XCIV, 147, PI. XIX. 13 An elaborate 
form of the same symbol appears on the ASvamedba type co'ns of the 
Gupta emperors, Samudragupta and Kumaragupta I. I have referred 
to this symbol, though It does not represent an icon, for showing how 
Vedio ceremonial religious practice is being portraj ed by a few at least 
of these tribal coins. In my paper on Devices on some tribal coin^, 

16— 1807E 
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Vedic ijupa with figures appearing on some other early coins 
in tlic tribal series, which w'ere certainly based on plastic 
types and which were also cult objects. Stone yupas 
belonging to the third century A.D. iiave been discovered at 
Badva, Kotah .'tate, Rajputana ; their shape, supports tny 
contention to a great extent (for some symbols appearing on 
punch marked, local, tribal and other coins of ancient 
India, refer to Plates 1 and II). 

One of the earliest devices, frequently found on tribal 
coins, is Gaja-Laksini, i.e., LaksmI standing (rarely seated), 
being bathed by two elephants (Foucher recognises in it, the 
nativity scene of the Buddha). It appears on an uninscribed 
coin from KausambI (3rd century B.G.), coins of Vidakha- 
deva, Sivadatta and probably also of Vayudeva of Ayodhya 
(1st century B.G.) and uninscribed coins of Ujjayini (2nd- 
3rd century B.G.) ; nay such was the popularity of this 
device that many alien rulers of northern India like 
Azilises, Rajuvula and Sodasa adopted it on their coins. ^ 

published in Vol. XVI, 1940, I have adduced grounds for 

explaining the ‘ Bull before yupa ’ symbol, as associated with the 
Sulagava sacrifice mentioned in the Grbyasutras. The performance 
of this sacrifice resulted in the acquisition of wealth and prosperity. 

^ J. Allan, Op. cii., pp. 131-4,149, 187, 190-1,256 and correspond- 
ing plates; B. B. Whitehead, Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol. I., p. 135, 
PI. XUl, fig, 833. The reverse device of some copper coins of JMEaues 
and Azes {P.M.O., Vol. I, pp. 100-101, 122; pp. 70-71, 89) 

bas been described as a * female figure standing to front between 
trees ; Whitehead says that it may be a Bacchante among vines, 
while Gardner a>hs whether it may be a ISdaenad standing between, 
two vines. Coomaraswamy in. his article on Early Indian Iconography 
{Eastern Art, Vol. I, p. 178) refers to three varieties of Lak^nil, the 
third one described by him being Padmavasini, Kamalalaya type, in 
which she is surrounded by flowering stems and growing leaves, and 
very often she holds one of the flowering stems in each hand. The 
above coin device of Maues and Azes (c/. Pi. VII, fig. 2) may be a 
PEeilenised version of the Brd variety of Eahsmi. Coomaraswamy 
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(PI. VII, fig. I). Relief cai'vings illuptmtiug tlnV motif are 
found on the early monuments of Central Fndia ; here is a 
close approximation of the numismatic and sculptural repre- 
sentations. The motif, as it typifies the Indian idea 
prosperity, frequently appears on coins and sculptures of 
later day and is still portrayed by the Hindus. Goddess 
LaksmT again, without the attendant elephants, either .seated 
on a full-blossomed lotus or standing with n lotus Unwcr in 
her hand, or standing on a lotus with the same (lower in 
her hand, very often appears on the coins of Tjjayinl, on 
those of the Hindu kings like Brahmamitra, Dplliamitra, 
Suryamitra, Visnumitra, Purusadatta, Uttamadatta, 
Balabhuti, Raraadatta and Ivamadatta of Mathura, on 
the coins of the Satraps of Mathura like Sivadatta, 
Hagamasa, Rajuvula and Sodasa, on the coins of the 
Rajanya Janapada and on the coins of Bhadragho^a 
of Paflcala. ^ The so-called ‘ dancing girl wearing long 
hanging ear-rings and oriental trousers ’ on the coins of the 
Indo-Greek kings Pantaleon and Agathokles, dubbed as * a 
strictly Hindu type ’ by Gardner, has been recognised by 
Coomaraswamy in his article on * Early Indian Icono- 
graphy ’ as Srl-Laksml, with a great deal of justification. 
I myself hesitatingly suggested that the female figure on the 

illustrates the motif as represented in the early Indian art of Central 
India, end the similarity is very striking. 

" J. Allan, op. cit., pp., 252, 259-67, 270-71, 273-84. 210-12, 
279-97 and corresponding plates. The figure of the goddess on the 
Mathura coins was sometimes wrongly identified as that of Krfpa, 
Caynbridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 620. For a detailed study of 
the early iconography of Sri-LiaksmI on the basis of textual, monu- 
mental nr»d numismatic data, refer to A. O. Coomaraswamy ’b article cn 
‘ The Early Indian Iconography, in Eastern Art, Vol. I, pp. 175£E. 
The coins which are noticed above can collectively be dated from the 
2nd century B.O. to the let century A.D. Some of these figures 
however, may also stand for Purga-CaurJ, as will be shown 
later on. 
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above coin with a very long equine head may stand for 
Yaksini A^vamukhl (PI. VII, fig. 3). ^ The city deity of 
Pu§kalavatl on the unique Indo-Soythian gold coin described 
by Gardner {B.M.G., p. 102) may very well be identided 
as Laksmi with a lotus in her hand, as has been suggested 
by Coomaraswamy in the above article. It may be argued 
that the numismatic and sculptural representations of 
Laksuii do not prove much with regard to the iconic re- 
presentations of deities associated with different Brahmani- 
cal cults like those of Siva and Vasudeva-Visnu, because, 
Lakyml, as the Indian goddess of wealth and prosperity, 
was respected by the Indians in general. But here also 
early Indian coins do not fail us. The appearance of the 
cult-gods on them may not be as frequent as that of this 
particular goddess, but their figures are undoubtedly met 
with. The reason of the comparative infrequency is 
obvious ; Laksmi could very appositely be used by the 
issuers of coins (units of wealth), to whatever creed they 
might belong ; but such could not usually be the case with 
the sectarian gods or goddesses. 

With regard to the representation of Buddha and Siva 
on the coins, the following observation of Coomaraswamy 
is worth noticing, * In Buddhist art, we find at Bharhut 
and Sanchi the tree, wheel, etc., on or behind an altar, 
clearly designated in the inscriptions as Buddha {Bhagavato) 
and worshipped as such... Later on the figure of a 
human teacher takes its place upon the throne, the 
old symbols being retained as specific designations... 
In the same way with Hindu types ; thus we find at first 
the humped bull alone, then a two-armed, and finally a 
four-armed figure accompanying the bull, once the re- 
presentative of the deity, now his vehicle, while other 


» Vol. XIV, 1988, p, 102. 
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symbols are held in the bands as attril'iilc-?.’ ’ As rrg’Jiid.'- 
Buddha, no certain representation of liim Ji]>pcar:= on coii,< 
before the time of Kanishkn ; the seated fioisro on certain 
coins of Kadaphes cannot Ite definitely reeogni>ed us 
Buddha on account of tlie hainmer-!iko object placed in hi< 
raised right hand, while tiiose seated figures on certain 
copper coins of Maues and a few hailing from t'jjujin 
are of uncertain character (ci. Cuouinraswaiuy, Tlii oiiijin 
of Buddha Image). ^ In the case of Siva, it is true, tliere 
cannot be much doubt in identifying the bull appearing 
on many indigenous coins as well as on those of the alien 
rulers of India as representing him theriomorphically 
Thus, the humped bull, represented on the reverse side of 
the unique gold coin of an uncertain Indo-Scythie king, 
bearing legends in Greek and KharosthI script, Tauros and 
Usahhe (Vrsahha), most presumably stands for Siva ; this 
reminds us of the same device appearing on the coins of the 
white Hun ruler Mihira gula with the legend fayatu vr§a}i in 
the script of the period. •'* But, as it has been shown above 
that the bull before a particular symbol ou certain coins may 
also have represented the sacrificial bull. 

Before I pass on to the anthropomorphic figures of Siva 
on early indigenous and foreign coins, I shall refer to a 
symbol which appears on an uninscribed cast coin, 
(provenance unknown). It seems to be a somewhat realis- 
tic representation of the lihgam. If the interpretation of 
this symbol is correct, tfien we have here an emblem 
intimately connected wdth Siva-worship. In fact, Allan 

* A. C. Coomaraswumy, p, 45. 

® The seated figure oa the coins of Kadaphes may stand for 
Siva; the head seems to bear on it a krobyloa (jatamukufa), but the 
object in the raised right hand is not distinct. 

* P. Q-ardner, Britiah Museum Catalogue of Coins of the Greek 
and Scythia kings of India, p. 1C2, pi, XXIX, 15; V, A. Smith. 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. I, p. 280, pi. XXV. 6, 
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bas definitely described it as lifigam on square pedestal 
the tree in railing on left of the same coin may stand for 
the sthala-rrksa in association with the particular Saiva 
emblem. Allan thus describes its obverse : ‘ !Building(?) 

on 1. ; tree in centre; on r. female figure to 1.’ There can 
he no doubt about the inter-relation of many of these 
symbols appeai'ing on such types of coins and on the basis 
of Allan's description as supported by bis plates, one is 
tempted lofind in the obverse and reverse devices of this coin, 
the cult object, the sacred tree associated with it, the 
shrine (?) as well as the votary all together (PI. I, figs. 
14-16). Though Allan has not named another symbol 
appearing on the obverse of two square copper coins 
probably to be attributed to Taxila, its very appearance 
seems to connect it with the other one just described, 
the pedestal here being somewhat summarily represented 
(PI. I, fig. 9). But Ungams with or without elaborate 
pedestals are known to have existed in ancient times (for 
example, the Gudimallam Lihga, one of the earliest one, 
rises abruptly from the floor of the shrine); in fact, in the 
early specimens the latter mode was usually followed. 
Now, the reverse of these coins has a hill with trees grow- 
ing from its two sides and an honorific parasol like emblem 
on the top. Here again, these symbols, taken together 
seem unmistakably to point to their cult connection. A 
Sivalihga on a pedestal placed between two different trees 
in side railings is also represented on the obverse of var. c 
of class I coins hailing from Ujjain. ^ As for the 
association of the tree with the phallic emblem of Siva 
reference may be made to the terracotta seal in the 
collection of Dhir Singh Nahar, having on it a Siva- 
linga with subdued realism, described as Padapedvara in 

‘ J. Allan, op. cit., p. 85, No. 2. PI. XI, 2; P. 233, Nos. 164 and 
164a, PI. XXXV. 5 and P. 243, No. 19, PI. XXXVI, 16. 
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Gupta chariiclers. Evmi n *\v mauv of the important 
Sivaliiitt;f\s wor-^hippod in Iinlia lin\t‘ tiu-ir pnticular trees; 
the celebrated Ap-Iinga of .T-inibukesvarn luar t^ririingaiu 
and the tradition associated witli it should i-e noted h(uc. 
Numerous textual references can he cited to s-huw {5i\a's 
connection with hills and niouniains; lattice should Itc taken 
here, however, of the extremedy realistic phallic c!uhleiii> of 
Siva shown above or beside a hill exactly in the manner 
in which the latter symbol is drawn on the* Taxiia 
coins, and inscribed m Brahini characters of the Gupta 
Period, on some Terracotta seals from Bliita (/I. .S'. I. A. li., 
LOll-12, p. 4 i, Xu-. 15 and IG : PJ. N, lig. 4,>. The 
three coins noted above can with some coiifidi'iice l>e 
dated in the 2nd-3rd century B. C., if not earlier. 
Coomaraswamy remarked with regard to the .symbols on 
punch marked coins, before the publication of Allan’s 
Catalogue that the ‘ marks which we might c.xpect, but 
which are not found, include the lihgam etc.’ {H. I. 1. A., 
p. 45). If the above suggestion is accepted and there is 
every reason to accept it, we find here perhaps the earliest 
representation of phalli on some local or tribal coins ol the 
historical period (for the phallic emblems of Siva on an 
Ujjain coin, see PI. I, fig. 10). 

A few other symbols appearing on the indigenous as 
well as the foreign coios of India must have to be interpret- 
ed as so many Saivie emblems. The reverse side of the 
coins of the Pancala king Budragupta bears a device vs^hich 
has been described by Allan as ‘ railing with three pillars 
above; uncertain objects at top of each.” Two of these 
coins are illustrated on Plate XXVll (Nos. 1 and 2) of his 
book ; the reverse of No. 2, I think, discloses the identity 
of this device. The central object is a trident (triiula') 
placed inside a railing and the side ones are pillars similar 
to the two shown on either side of Agni standing over a 
basement on the coins of Pancala Agnimitra. The associa- 
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lion of the issuer’s name Rudramitra with the well-known 
attribute of Eudra-Siva will have to be noted here. In fact, 
Allan in his Introduction (p. CXVIIl-CXIX) puts forth the 
same suggestion; he writes, ‘ Rudragupta has on his reverse 
a trident between two pillars {e.g., PI. XXVII, 2), the 
emblem of Rudra-Siva. On other coins (e.g'., PI. XXVII, 1' 
the object appears to be a star or a kind of double trident 
with prongs below as well as above.’ If we compare the 
central object with the same on the reverse of a coin doubt- 
fully attributed to Taxila we find that both of them are 
identical. The latter has been described by Allan as ‘ Tree 
in centre; standing figure on either side ’ (op. cit., p. 237, 
No. 2, PI. XLV, 1) ; but there are only three prongs and 
these are placed on the top of the long staff issuing out of 
a basement. The two figures on either side of this enshrin- 
ed Triiiila emblem may simply represent the votaries before 
the object of their devotion. The central object on the 
obverse of the next coin reproduced in Allan’s Plate XLV 
may show a tree as several branches issue out of the central 
stem ; whatever may be its significance, it is also an object 
of worship. But this time it is so possibly to other gods; one 
in his animal form ; cf. Allan’s description of the whole 
device — ‘ Tree in railing in centre; on left, figure on ele- 
phant to right ; on right, lion right with a solar symbdl 
above ; at top the hill with crescent, the taurine, swastika 
and an uncertain object ’ (p. 237). It can be suggested 
that some sacred tree associated probably with Siva is being 
shown here as an object of veneration. Cunningham des- 
cribes the reverse of a coin of the Pancala Lhruvamitra as 
Trident on basement of Buddhist railing ’ and remarks 
Bhruva is the north Polar Star, but as it is also a name 
of Siva, I conclude that the trident refers to him’ (G., 0 A.I.^ 
p. 81, PI. VII, fig. 3). Allan, however, writes about the 
same device. The object in question, which stands on a 
platform in the position usually occupied by the deity bet* 
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ween two pillars with cross-bars at top is, Lowever, not a 
trident. On No. 53 (PL XXVIi, 5) ii looks like a 

battle-axe, but o>i No. 55 (PI. XXVII, (j) auti olkt-rs tlie 
shaft is clearly bent. It must be a synjltij] of DLru\ii, tlie 
pole-star ’ (cxviii). I aui not sure about the nature of the 
device from the respective plates, but even if it be a battle- 
axe at all, then that would also connect the ^ymbol \\ ith 
Siva ; its being a particular emblem of tiie polar .star, 
however, should not also be discounted, usiiocially with 
regard to the coin Xo. 55. In any ca.se, I shall jire.sently 
show how the combined trident-battle-axe was sometimes 
used by itself as the obverse or reverse device on coins. 
Mention may be made in this connection of a symbol 
appearing on some of the uninscribed east coins described 
by Allan in the page.s (87-91) of his book; (PL I, fig. 5). 
When observed along with the above devices, it is 
highly probable that it represents as played trident w-ith 
broad flattened prongs, issuing out of a railing which 
contains also two parasol-like objects on its two sides (a 
comparison with the side parasols of railings enclosing Bodhi- 
tree and other Buddhist syjnbols, as represented in Bodh 
Gaya and Araaravati reliefs is suggested). The combined 
trident and battle-axe placed before the tree in enclosure 
on the reverse sides of the Audumbara chief Dharaghoga 
should be noted here (Allan, op. cit., p. 124, PL XIV* 14). 
This combined symbol with undoubted Saiva association 
appears on the obverse of Wema Nadphises’ coins, where 
tbe king, a Mahesvara by faith, pots offerings in honour of 
his deity on the sacrificial fire (Whitehead, P.il/.CL, Vol. I, 
PL XVII, 36). The same symbol is present on the coins 
of Vasudeva and Vasu; when Samudragupta issued some of 
his gold coins in evident imitation of the late Kushan 
money, he bad to replace the trident-battle-axe standard of the 
prototypes of his coins with tbe Garu^a emblem sacred to 
Vispu, as he was a Paraina^hhagavata (a devout Bhagavata or 
17— 1S07B 
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a Vaisviava). The replacement of the hill symbol with 
f're.-eent above, possibly a Saiva emblem, with Vasudeva- 
Visnu’s Garucla, by Chandragupta II in his silver issues 
struck in imitation of the silver coins of the Western 
Satraps after he iiad overthrown them, may also be ex- 
plained in the same manner. 

Siva appears for the first time in an anthropomorphic 
form on the many coins hailing from Ujjain and its en- 
virons. The single standing figure on many of these coins 
can be definitely identified with him. Cunningham was 
not certain about its identification ; but the attributes in the 
hands, viz., a staff — not a sun standard, as he described it, 
for the solar symbol does not seem to be joined to the staff — 
in the right and vase in the left clearly disclose the 
identity (PI. I, fig. 7). Any doubt whatsoever is set 
at rest by the testimony of another variety of the same 
series of coins which shows a bull slightly prancing 
up and looking up at the deity (c/. the Matsyapurana 
passage which enjoins that Vi^akha the mount of Siva 
should be in the attitude of looking up at the god, 
devavlksanatatparah ; PI. I, fig. 13). Moreover^ the three 
headed standing figure on the obverse of a third variety 
of the rjjain coins, carrying the identical attributes 
further strengthens my hj'potbesis (PI. I, fig. 8). Cunning- 
ham, no doubt, identified the latter as Mahakala, but 
his statement that ‘this coin may be accepted as a single 
evidence of Brahmanism at Ujjain’ is unjustifiable. Allan 
is in doubt about the identity of this figure ; he proposes that 
this- figure and its variants may stand for both the deities, 
viz., Siva Mahakala and Skanda Karttikeya (in the body of 
the Catalogue, however, he invariably describes them as 
Karttikeya or simply as deity). The three heads of the 
figure on some Ujjain coins have been taken by him to 
partially represent the six heads of the latter divinity. But 
we have six-headed figures of Karttikeya in indigenous cpins 
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and three-headed t5iva hgure.s arc kuoAii ir.nn Kiishan 
coins/ On the i>bverse of the Auduioh.u’a chief Ldiaraglinsa’s 
silver coins, we liiid the ligure of Vispiniitra '.VA'i.-uiitra) 
as described by the KharusthI leyciid acne'.' the n_nre, 
but on the reveri'C there occur two symbols wiiich are 
intimately associated with ^ivn, riz., comhineii trideiit- 
battle-axe on a pedestal and a tree \\iihin railing. What 
is further of interest in the ca.-e ol the copiicr coins 
of the Audumbara chiefs, f§i\atlilsa, Hiiuradrisa and 
Dharaghosa, is that they almost invariably bear on iJicir 
reverse sides the representations <»f structural shrines 
(‘domed pavilions,' Cooniaraswamy, and two-slorieil domed 
stupa, Allan) with the trident-baiik-axe siatalard^ almost 
invariably placed before them (PL I, fig^. lC-17). The 
latter unmistakably prove that the structures are not 
stupas, but Saiva shrines which must have contained images 
or phallic emblems of Siva. The coins can be dated in the 
2nd-lst centuries B.C. On certain copper coins of the 
second century A.D. issued by an anonymous ruler of most 
probably the Kuninda tribe, ^^e find the standing figure of 
Siva, holding in his right hand a trident-battle-axe, bis left 
hand from which hangs some thing ( ? tiger skin) resting on 
hip; his head is adorned with jatas arranged in the 
jatabhara manner, as we find the same arranged on that of 
Siva carved on the shaft of the Siva-linga at Crudimallam; 
on some specimens, however, he seems to be standing under 
an umbrella (Pi. 1, fig. 21.). The legend on these coins 
reads ‘ Bkagavata Ghatreivara mahatmanah,^ i.e., of the 

^ Cunningham, C. A. I., pp. 97-8, pi. x, figs. 1-0; Allan, op. cif. 
Introduction, pp. cxliii, 245-52. The object in the right hand u£ the 
figure is invariably described by Allan as spear, but it is nothing but a 
staff or a standard; the spear in tbe right han-i of the definitely 
recognisable Karttikeya on several varieties of the A'audheya coins 
can rightly be distinguished from the staff above. 
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hdly or uorsliipfu] one. tbe noble-souled lord of the Ghatra 
of ihe Indian insignia of sovereignty).^ 

Among the coins oi tbe early foreign rulers of India, Siva 
lias been n.vognised on certain billon coins of Gondophares. 
He .-tands facing vith his left leg slightly advanced and head 
hem a little towards the left, clasping a long trident in bis 
right hand and a palm-branch in his left which rests in the 
approved Indian iconiigraphic manner on the hip (katihasta). 
Faint traces of jata are to be found on his head. E. J. 
Kapson described another variety of the deity with his 
right hand extended and a trident in his left hand (J.R.A.S 
19U0, pp, •28.5-()). Figure 9 in PI. XXII of Gardner’s 
Catalogue shows this second variety of Siva on Gondophares 
coins. The stance of the god in this type is exactly similar 
to the one of Siva (undoubtedly so) on some gold coins 
of Wema Kadpbises, where tbe deity is depicted with- 
out his mount, though there is a little difference in the 
placing of attributes fPl. I, fig. 19). Thus, the object 
held in the right hand of the latter figure is not simply 
trident but trident-battle-axe combined (as in the Kuninda 
coin noted above) and the object banging down from 
the left arm is the skin garment, the palm branch being 
absent. But tbe extreme similarity of the slightly bent 
pose of the body, just suggestive of the dvihhanga, 
is a very important consideration and the possibility of 


* For the above Audumbara and Kuninda coins, refer to Allan, 
op. eft., pp. 122-25 d- plates; pp. 107-68 & plates. Does this class of 
Kuninda coins show that the tribal state of the Kunip.das at one time 
was dedicated to the Lord Siva in the 2nd century A. D,, and the 
coins were issued in his name in the capacity ofi ts sovereign ruler 
(the title Ghatrefivara is significant)? We can cite a modern analogy; 
the real ruler of the Travanoore state is Lord Padmanabha and 
the ruling chief acts as his substitute. In medireval times, the 
Kingdom of Mewar was also sonaetimes dedicated to the Lord 
Eklmgaji, its patron deity. 
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its being tbe Greek deity Poseidon because that god too 
has a trident as his attribute and the pa ha-branch is a 
Greek insignia, can be discounted. In ilie oiher variety 
noticed by Kapsou the paiai-braneh is absent. The epithet 
devavrata applied to Gundopharcs on mo.-t of his coins 
may be significant; it is likely that dec i here does not 
simply mean ‘god’ but means the god i5iva as in several 
passages of Hiuen-Tsang’s Si-yu-J:i {cf. hi- statement, 
‘Outside the west gate of the city of Pu§.ka]rivntl was a 
Deva-temple and a marvel-working image <<f tlie Peva ; ’ 
Watters, On Yuan Chicamj, I, p. dll). Considering all 
these facts one must be careful about accepting Tarn’s 
statement that Siva ‘ does not appear in person on coins 
till those of the KttsLan,-.’ ’ On a round copper seal 
discovered at Sirkap in the year 1914-15, t5iva appears with 
trident in left hand and club in right ; it is biscriptua], 
bearing the legend ‘ 3ivaraksitasa ’ in Brahml and Kharo^thi 
characters of the early first century A.D. Tbe standing 
pose of the figure is slightly dissimilar to that of the same 
god on the coins of Gondopbares and Wema Kadphises just 
disousssed ; tbe left leg is placed in the same manner but the 
right one with the bent knee is stretched forward. But the 
club on tbe right hand is specially notewortliy, because it 
greatly resembles tbe knotted club in the hands of Herakles 
appearing on some Indo-Greek coins. The treatment of the 
whole figure is undoubtedly Hellenistic, though the subject 
itself and part of the motif is purely Indian (cf. the loin 
cloth and the turban on tbe head ; PI. VIIJ fig. 3). ® 

^ W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Baciria and India, p. 402. For 
tbe above coins of Gondopbares and Wema Kadphises, e/. Whitehead, 
op.czto p* 151, PI. XY, Fig. 48 and p. 183, PI. XYII, Fig. 38. Team 
evidently was unaware of tbe presence of Siva m his personal form in 
much earlier indigenous coins of Uijain, just noticed. 

® Sten Konow, C. L VoL II, p. 102. PL XX, 11. The name 
of the owner of the seal, Sivarak^ita, is interesting; it means one 
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The i=amG gnd appeai-3 on the obverse of some square 
copper coins of Mimes. The type on the British Museum 
specimen has been described by Gardner as ‘ male figure 1., 
chlamys fixing behind; holds club and trident’ {B.M.G., 
p. 71, PI. XVII, 3j ; but Whitehead describes it oni a Punjab 
Museum specimen of the same variety of Maues’ coin as 
‘male deity striding to 1. with floxving draperies, holding club 
in r. hand and long spear or hceptre in 1.* (P.M.G., Vol. I, 
p. 101, PL X, 25). A comparison of the plates in the two 
catalogues will shoxv that both the specimens belong to the 
same variety of .Maues’ square copper coins and Gardner’s 
description, though short, is quite correct. In fact, the 
peculiar knotted club in the right hand and the trident 
held over the left shoulder in the left and the particular 
stride leave no doubt that the god is identical to the one on 
the seal of Sivaraksita, where the very name. ‘ One 
protected by Siva,’ shows that the god is Siva. Thus, 
this is an undoubted representation of Siva on a coin of 
Maues and we can now say that Siva makes his appearance 
on some coins of alien rulers of India, much earlier than 
those of Gondophares (PL VIII, fig. 1). Attention may be 
drawn in this connection to the obverse of k'aues’ coin 
(Xo. 13 in Cunningham’s Goins of the Indo-Scythians, 
p. 30, PI. II, Pig. 13) vphich has been described by 
Cunningham as ‘ Male figure to front, with elephant goad 
over 1. shoulder ’ ; elephant goad as an attribute of Siva 
appears on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka and it is 
very probable that this particular figure also represents Siva 
(PL VIII, fig. 2). Those figures on Maues’ coins which 
carry only a trident in their hands and sometimes trample 

protected by Siva, i.e., Siva was his patron deity. On this analogy, 
the name Terambi-pala, referred to in the end of the first Chapter 
may mean ‘ one protected by Terambi.’ Terambi or Teramba may be 
the feminine form of Tryamba or Tryambaka, a name of Siva. 
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on a dwarfish figure are to he ideniified U" Puheidon, as he 
appears on certain coins of Antiiu.ichus 'I'lMd,-. But the 
composition reiniiicls us of the Indian nne in \^l)ieh Siva 
tramples on Apusmara-Purusa. The bronze seal No. S.‘l, 
unearthed at Sirkap, Taxila, is descrila-d hy Marshall iti 
A.S.I.A.R., 1914-15, p. 3 S Pi. XXIV, 50, os Hetakles 
trampling down a hull-shatjed dragon; the Kljarusthi legend 
in it was tentatively read liy him ii' Tulusii V ibhiintitrimui '?) . 
Konow definitely reads it as Baduitu Vi <1^/ nit ram and 
translates it as ‘ Of the Young Brahman Vi.^vamitra 
{G.I.I., Yol. II, p. 1<)‘2). Does this figure represent l?iva as 
Yisvaiuitra (</. the Audiunb.ira coin noticed above), the 
name of the person in this seal being after the nauje of the 
god reprodueed? The bull below the left leg of the principal 
figure is significant (Pi, VJII, fig. 4). 

The most noteworthy representations of Siva, however 
especially from the iconographic i)uiut of view, are those that 
appear on the Kushan money, the coins of Wema Kadphises, 
Ivanishka, Huvisbka and Vasudeva. It is not merely the 
feature of the multiplication of Siva’s hands and heads that 
is interesting, but the varying nature of the. attributes 
placed in the hands of Siva is also of great iconographic 
interest. In the earliest of the Siva figures in this series, 
viz. I those on the coins of Wema Kadphises, the god is 
invariably two-handed, the right hand, almost without 
exception, holds a trident or a trident-battle-axe, while the 
left one hanging downwards carries a water-vessel, with the 
skin upper-garment siuug round the forearm ; the last 
feature strongly reminds us of the same in the figure 
of Vi^vamitra ou Dharaghosa’s silver coins noticed above 
and the representation of standing Herakles on the 
coins of certain Indo-Greek rulers like Demetrius (c/, 
also the figure of Herakles on some coins of Huviehka ; 
(PI, I, fig. 18). The treatment of the jata differs in 
individual specimens, two modes being discernible, one 
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w!iere the matted locks are gathered together ending 
in a knob ju-t on the centre of the head, while in the 
other mode, beneath that is shown a convex-shaped object, 
which may be the hair treated in a fashion similar to 
that on the In-ad of Siva in the Chatre^vara coin of 

the Knniiulas. On one copper coin of Weina Kadphises, 
again, reproduced in Cunningham’s Goins of the Indo- 
Scythians and Kushans (Plate XV, Fig. 11), the deity 

seems to be pol\-cepha!oas ; Cunninghtm has, however, 
described the figure simply as Siva. In the coins of 

Kanishka and Hnvishka the iconography of Siva acquires 
a new orientation, and both the two-handed and the four- 
handed figures are found with a variety of attributes 

reminiscent of the varied iconography of later days. Siva 
here almost invariably appears without his mount and when 
he is two-armed, he carries a trident in the right hand and 
a gourd in the left (Whitehead suggests the possibility of 
the latter’s being a human head, but that is unlikely). On 
some copper coins of Kanishka in the Indian Museum, Siva 
grasps a spear or a staff with right hand while his left hand 
rests on a club. On several types of gold and copper coins 
of Kanishka the god is four- armed and is shown wearing a 
garland or necklace, but different sets of attributes appear 
on different specimens ; on one set of Kanishka’ s and 
Huvishka’s coins are found in the upper right hand vajra 
(small hand-drum according to Cunningham and Whitehead ; 
but the object closely resembles the thunderbolt which is 
held by Vajrapani the attendant of Buddha in Gandhara art), 
in lower right, a water-vessel with mouth downwards (an 
unusual way of holding it), in upper left hand a trident 
and in lower left an antelope (PI. VIII, fig. 6). On some 
specimens of this series we find elephant-goad along with 
the water-vessel in the lower right hand ; this mode of 
crowding two attributes in one hand is uncommon in the 
representations of the Indian deities. Again, four-armed 
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Siva on certain eoitpvr coiii' ui ilie 'lunc- rult.-r Ijold-s noose 
in lower right haiiil, wliile tiif* Iov.jh" kit *^021101111108 is 
eiripiy, Imt ;it utJier tiinos n.-iiiig on iup or lianging 
clown, it Lulfls a water \e-~il, tiic o-h r 'n trii ute.- being 
similar to the abo\e. S Jine gi M CLin^ ui Il'ivi.-lika 
show tlirec-faetil anil foiir-tirmetl Si\a, h.iving w aler-vi <>el. 
tliuiulorbull, trident aiul club n -i eeiiiely in the Imir liaiaK 
I'roni the lower right upward- 1 PI. IX, fig. 1 ); on othi r gold 
coins of the i^ame king Siva apiiears a- oue-iaei d with more 
or less the .-ame attriluu<*<, an .iiiU'l' pe being pbieed in the 
lower left hand ; btit .-ueh i.- the imi*oi‘fei‘t .-late of preserva- 
tion of many of lii-i copper coins, that the attril'iiies held hy 
the hands of Siva are seldom lully di^cerniiilo. Huvishka’^ 
gold coin described by (Jardner in 1 '. li'" of Li**; book (PI. 
XXVIII, Ifi) has a type of Siva iigure on the reM r*-o, wliich 
is of outstanding intere.st from ieonograpliic point of view*. 
His description is as follows, ‘Siva facing, three headed, 
ninihate ; clad only in waist band, ithyphadic; has four arms 
and hands, in which are goat, wheel, trident, and thunder- 
bolt’ (PI. lA”, fig. 2 ). Tri^ula, f’ljra and cakra are recogni- 
sable in the front left, back left and back right hands 
re.'^pectivelN ; the goat or antelope in the front right is not so 
very distinct. There are undoubtedly three-huads all 
encircled by a halo sometimes absent round the heads of the 
varieties of deities ; whether however the faces are all human 
is not quite clear. The cakra in one of the hands and the 
urddhaliiiga feature, the latter so common in sculptural 
representations of Siva from the late Kushan period 
onwards, are noteworthy characteristics. Does the type 
show' the beginning of the intere.sting composite icon of 
Harihara of subsequent days or is it of the same nature as 
that of the Gandhara sculpture of Trimurti, ? ^ It may 

^ A.S I.A.Pi.. 1013-14. pp. 276 £E., pi. LXXlIa. Natesa Aiyar dea- 
eribes the (Jandharu relief as a three-heuded and six armed Trimurti 
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lie noit'il tLat ne oiher of the early coin representations of 
•Siva I t nr- the nrddhnJiiifja sign. One unique copper coin 
<»r ITiui'likn in the colk ction of tl.e Indian Museum has the 
<tf !in archer standing right, holding a bow as long as 
liiiiiscif, wiili siring inwards; legend right in iieculiar 
character-;, v. hich lock like old BiTibml lor Ganesa' (Smith). 
Onlv line otlicr srecimt-n of such a coin was known, when 
Sniitli piihlislicd his Cal(iloi,ue, and these two coins are of 
oulftianding interest both from the numismatic and icono- 
grapliic point of view. Thcr-e are the two exceptional pieces 
wliciv DrfihinT script is used to describe the deity in the 
injperitd Kiisban ocrics, and the device here has nothing to do 
wnh the elephant-headed and pot-bellied deity bearing that 
name. Here fiiva is most presumably indicated by the word 
which is also mentioned in the sixth canlo of t!ie Ramayana 
as un(‘ of the attributive epithets of Siva (Gane^o lol:a&am- 
bhii)^c<i li.-hai)dJo iivihahhuja/} I Mahahhago maliasuli 
niiihailitiisfrl rnaht^raialt il ). If the identification of this 
device is accepted, then we have here a unique representation 
of ^iva of early times where bow is his principal attribute 
(d. the Egvedic description of Rudra already noted in the 
last chapter — Arhan lihhard saijahdni dhanvarhan nisliam, 
etc.). Our survey of the iconographic types of Siva re- 
presented on Huvishka's coins will be incomplete, if we 
fail to take note of the unique quarter .stater of the same 
ruler, in the co!!ection of the runjab Museu n, which has 
two figures, one male and the other female, standing facing 
each other, with a Kushan monogram between them, the 
former being described as Bbave^a (Oeso) and tlie latter as 
Nana. Now there can be very little doubt that here Nana 


the bead to the proper right being that of Visnu, while the one to 
the proper left being that of Brahma; the central head is that of Siva 
recumbent on his bull. But from the plate, the animal appears to be 
an elephant and the head i n the proper left seems to be leonine. 
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iclentifiptl b 3 ’ tlie rlie-cntter with Uir.n. tlic cnj;-ort of fiiva, 
wliost! hgure aiso is lo be I'onnd on an inii in** ruin of the 
same Kushan ruler, where the gO(ltle>< was curreeli\- <le^- 
criijefl as Uma In- the die-ciitter (fi. VILI, fij. -j); 

this coin was noticed bj* E. J. Raps in in r.R.A .S., LS97 , 
p. 324. Cnnningljain had two gold coin's in his eolleetion, 
one a stater and the otlier a quarter stater, which were later 
acquired Iw the British l\ru-'einn. The latter is '•iiui] ir in 
the one in the Bunjab Musemn (P. M. A'nl. 1, P. 107, 
PI. XVni, lig. 135j just described, but the former i^ the 
sarne in which Rapsou recognised the ligure of Pma. 
Cunninghara wrongh’ described both the pieces in the same 
manner; t5iva is no doubt identical in luth, but on the 
staler piece the goddess liolds a dillerent object in her right 
hand (in the other, Nana hold.s her peculiar sceptre tipped 
with a horse's head) and the inscription bj' her side can be 
clearly read as OMMO (Uma). Rap-son remarked ‘not only 
is the inscription quite distinct, but the symbol which the 
female deity holds in her hand, it may perhaps be a 
flower, is quite different from the well-known symbol of 
Xanaia; and we majo therefore, unhesitatinglj' add CJma to 
the list of Indian deities represented on Kushan coins’ 
{J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 324). Rapson was quite correct in 
the above remark and vve can produce fresh evidence in its 
support. The reverse of a stater piece of Huvishka repro- 
duced in PI. XVIII (No. 136) of the Punjab Museum 
Catalogue, Vol. I (p. 197) is described by Whitehead as 
‘Figure of goddess with the cornucopiae as on No. 130, 
with name to 1., which is quite blundered and illegible.’ 
But if the legend is compared with the other where Rapson 
roads OMMO (the coin is reproduced by Cunningham in 
Numismatic Chronicle , Ser. Ill, Vol. XII, PI. XIII and 
Coins of the IndoS cythians and Kushans, Pi. XXIII, fig. 1), 
it can similarly be read. It begins from top left corner 
and runs sideways ; the first two letters are quite clear, 
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but the third letter (the second M) shows two short addi- 
tional strokes attached to it and the last letter an O due 
to exigencies of space runs into the top corner of the 
second M. The whole legend stands thus O M M O 
(PI. Vn, fig. 5). The goddess Uma here holds a cornu- 
copias like certain figures of Demeter, Tyche and Ardochso ; 
but in the coins of Huvishka, we find some such trans- 
positions. Ambika (Uma,) holding cornucopiae after the 
Ardochso figures on late Kushan coins can be seen also 
on the Chandragupta-KumaradevI coins in the Imperial 
Gupta series. 

We do not get so many varieties of Siva figures on the 
gold and copper coins of the last great Kushan emperor 
Vasudeva, where the god is usually depicted as two-armed and 
accompanied by his mount, having one face or three faces. 
A unique gold coin described by Cunningham bears Siva with 
three heads and four arms, standing to front ; water vessel, 
noose, trident and tiger-skin are placed in the four hands 
from the lower right onwards ; his mount has got a bell 
attached to its neck {C.I.K., Pt., Ill, p. 74, pi. 24, fig. 9). 
When he is depicted two-armed, he almost invariably holds 
noose ipada) in the right iiand and trident in the left. As 
regards the treatment of the head, one curious feature of these 
coins is worth-noticing ; sometimes the residue of the hair 
after being used to form a top-knot on the centre of the 
head, descending down the sides of the face, are treated in 
such a manner as to give a spurious appearance of the 
deity’s being three-headed. But on other specimens, the 
additional faces, one on either side of the central face can 
undoubtedly be recognised. On the basis of the noose in 
the hand of Siva on some Kushan coins, Cunningham 
describes ‘ Siva as Yama ’ ; but the association of Siva or 
Rudra Siva with noose is also comparatively old, and in the 
later developed theological doctrines of the Saiva system, 
pa^a (fetters) is very intimately connected with the god. 
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He is the binder of the individual souls as he is also the 
loosener of them. Thus, the 3vetasvatara Upanfsad, where 
i udra-Siva is the god extolled says — Tat kdrana sdhkhya- 
yogddhigamyam jildtvd devani mucyate sarvapadaih (VI. 
13) ; the Atharvadiras Upanisad, which is a sectarian 
Upanisad extolling the glories of Siva, describes a rite and 
that is the Pa^upata one, which is called Paiupdiavimoks- 
ana. The god Siva as he appears one-headed and two- 
armed on the coins of Vasudeva, served as the prototypes 
of the devices of some of the later Kushan coins and those 
of Kushano-Sassanian rulers and of mvany Hindu princes of 
India, like the kings of Kashmir. ^ 

It is curious that though we get some inscriptions 
referring to the Bhagavata shrines of the pre-Christian 
and early post-Christian period, as previously noted,, 
very few representations of the sectarian god Vasudeva- 
Vi§p.u are found on the coins of the same period. 
On the other hand, though, the numismatic portrayal 
of the other cult deity Siva is so very elaborate, 
very few epigraph ic references to Sivite shrines of the 
contemporaneous periods are forth-coming; still, there can 
be no doubt that there were such shrines as fully proved 
by some of the Audumbara coins noted above. One can 
refer here in passim to the KharosthI inscription of the Ist 
century A.D. discovered at Panjtar below the Mahahan 
range, where a Saiva shrine is probably mentioned; the 
inscription bears the date 122. If Cunningham’s eyecopy 
of it is accurate, there can be no question about the correct- 

^ The description of many of the coin-types selected above are 
based on a close observation of the specimens in the oollections of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the Punjab Museum, Liahore. The 
reader is referred to the relevant sections of the catalogues of the res- 
pective museums. Some descriptions are also based on Cunningham's 
plates appearing in his Coins of the Indo-Scythians & Kushans, PI, 
XV. 11, PI. XXIV. 6, 7, 8. 9. 
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ness of Ivonow’s reading of a part of the 2nd line thus, 
moike nrumujaputre karavide sivathale which has been 
translated by him as ‘ was made an auspicious ground by 
Moika, the Urumuja scion.’ In the introductory section 
to his edition of this inscription, he remarks, “ What a 
^ivathala is, I cannot say. The word may mean ‘a Siva 
sanctuary’ or simply ‘an auspicious ground,’ and the 
latter meaning is probably the more likely one.” But the 
alternative meaning which he has himself suggested 
but discarded, seems to me to be more acceptable. The 
words ‘ sthala’ and sthana are very frequently used in epic 
literature (of. the word Brahmasthana in the passage, Tato 
gaccheta rajendra Brahmasthdnamanuttamam , Mahahhdrata 
III, 85, 103) and the inscriptions (cf. the word mahasthana 
in the Mathura inscription discussed before) in the sense of 
‘ a sanctuary,’ ‘ a shrine.’ The evidence of contemporary 
coins, as we have seen above, as well as the observations of 
foreign writers like Hesychius and Stobaeus fully prove 
that Siva was the great god of worship among the people 
of north-western India ; Siva in his animal (bull) form was 
known to the Greeks as the god of Gandhara as Hesychius 
writes, ‘ Gandaros, o Taurokrates par Indois.’ Now as 
regards Vasudeva-Visnu, we could expect to find his figures 
on the coins which were discovered from Besnagar and 
Mathura, because both these localities, as we have seen, 
contained shrines of the god. But on the earliest monetary 
issues of Besnagar we do not find any such figure which can 
be described to represent him ; the die-struck coins issued 
by the early Hindu kings and the Saka satraps of Mathura 
bear a standing figure -with right hand upraised and left 
hand on bip which was described as Vasudeva-Kpsna by 
some numismatists due to the close association of this place 
with the Kysnite tradition. But now this view has rightly 
been rejected and Srl-tiaksml has been recognised in the 
particular device. On one interesting coin, however, in the 
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so-called Paficala Mitra series, we find the figure of 
Vasudeva-Visnu. The coin was issued by Visnu mitra and 
in evident allusion to his name this particular god was 
figured ; the close correlation between the name of the 
issuer and the deity represented on the reverse is one of the 
interesting characteristics of most of these coins dateahle 
in the 1st. century B.G. The figure is described by Cun- 
ningham simply as four-armed ; but Allan thinks that he 
is really two-armed, ‘ his robes banging down giving an 
effect ’ which led Cunningham to describe it as above. 
According to him the four arms would come down from the 
shoulders and not from the elbows. ‘ It is possible that 
he is represented as grasping on the left a pole surmounted 
by a discus and another on the right surmounted by a 
trident.’ The size of some of these copper coins is so 
small and their preservation is so indifferent that it is 
impossible to be sure about the iconographic features 
of the deity figured on them. But the artistic conven- 
tion of separating the arms from the elbow downw'ards 
is well known in India and many early mediaeval speci- 
mens are known where this is adopted by the image- 
maker. A1 Idrisi’s description of the Surya image 
enshrined in the sun-temple at Multan is to be noted in 
this connection ; he says, that ‘its arms, below the elbow, 
seem to be four in number ’ (Elliots ’ History of India, 
Vol. I, p. 82). As regards the attributes, the only certain 
one is the cakra in the upper left hand of the god, but it is 
held by the rim and not placed on the top of a pole. We 
can profitably compare this figure with the other one of 
Visnu which appears on a Kushana seal matrix attributed by 
Cunningham with a great deal of justification to Huvishka. 
The seal representation is of interest not only from the 
iconographic point of view, but also from the fact that a 
Kushan chief, possibly Huvishka himself, appears in the role 
of a devotee of Vasudeva-Visnu, The chief in the Kushan 
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dress, with a jewelled cap like the one to be seen in A type 
busts of Huvishka on his gold coins, is shown reverentially 
looking up at the god with his hands in the afljali pose. 
The god carries in his four arms a wheel (shown exactly like 
a cart-w'heel). a mace (curiously reminiscent of the same in 
the hand of Siva in the seal of Sivaraksita, noticed above), a 
circular ring-like object and a globular thing, perhaps meant 
to depict a conchshell ; he is decorated wdth a long fluttering 
scarf (PL VII, fig. 4)." 

These are the few Visnu figures on early Indian coins 
and seals of the 1st century B.C. — 2nd century A.D., 
known to me. But some emblems, particularly associa- 
ted with the Yasudeva cult, are probably to be recognised 
in some of the devices of the indigenous coins of India of a 
very early period. We have already suggested the possibility 
of finding the garuda or makara emblems in the signs of a 
few of the early punch-marked coins of India. Certain 
double-die square copper coins of Taxila bear on their obverse 
a symbol which has been described by Allan as a pillar in a 
railing surmounted by a fish-like object (PL II, fig. 4). A 
few round copper coins of uncertain origin bearing fragmentary 
legends (reading extremely nncerlain) have on the reverse a 
symbol described by Allan as ‘ a bushy tree in railing ; ’ but 
a consideration of the figures i-vi of pi. XLVI of Allan’s book 
enables us to offer a plausible suggestion that these are really 
columns surmounted by fan-palm capitals (PL U, fig. 3). A 
comparison with representations of ordinary palm trees which 

For Visnumitra’s coins, refer to Cunningham, C ji.I., p. 84, 
pi. VII. fig. 21; J. Allan, op. cit , pp. CXIX, 202 pi. XXIX, 6-9. 
For the Kushan seal, refer to NmnismaLio CliTonicle, 1893, pp. 126-7, 
pi. X, fig. 2, also E. P. Chanda, Modern Review, 1933, pp. 97-98. 
A crude outline of a human figure holding a wheel by its rim, 
appearing on one of the punch marked coins in the Purnea hoard, is 
also reproduced by me for comparison (c/. M.A.S.I., No. 62, pi. VI, 
No. 120); c/. PI. I. fig. 27. 
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appear on certain coins of Ayodhya lends support to this 
view. Reference has already been made above to the fan- 
palm capitals discovered at Besnagar and Pawaya, the former 
in Bhopal and the latter in Gwalior state. Thus, it is very 
likely that these symbols are really based on the votive 
columns connected with Bhagavatism, viz., the garuda,mlna 
(niakara) and tala capitals associated with Vasudeva-Yisnu, 
Pradyumna and Sarnkarsana respectively. The elaborate 
wheel appearing on the reverse of the unique silver coin of 
the Vrsni Rajanya gana has been described by Cunningham 
and Allan as a dharmacakra ; but its appearance on a coin of 
Vrsnirajanya, with which clan according to consistent Epic 
and Puranic tradition the name of Vasudeva-Krsna is asso- 
ciated makes it highly probable that the cakra stands for the 
Sudarianacakra of Vasudeva-Visnu, one of the best revered 
symbols among the eaidy Pancaratrins and the Vaisnavas 
(PI. IT, fig. 7). The basic idea underlying the wheel in its 
association with Vasudeva is solar and the wheel as a 
symbol par excellence of the god is undoubtedly one of 
the tangible signs of his connection with the Vedic Vi?nu, 
an aspect of the Sun. If this suggestion is accepted, we 
are to seek for the interpretation of the composite pillar 
capital made up of the foreparts of a lion and an elephant 
appearing on the obverse of the same coin from the 
early Pancaratra mythological literature (PI. II, fig. 10>.* 

* For the symbol on the double-die Toxila coin, refer to Allan, 
op. cii., p. 229; for the Ayodhya coins, refer to ibid, p], XVII, figs. 10- 
12; for the VFsni coin refer to Cunningham, op. cit., p, 70, pi. IV, 
fig. 15 and Allan, op. cii., 281, pi. XVI, 5. Cunningham reproduced 
and described the unique Vrsni coin along with the tw o Audumbara 
coins, one silver and the other copper; he does not say anything about 
its provenance ; but Allan says, it presumably hails from the northern 
Punjab. Allan remarks about its obverse — ‘ The obverse is a pillar 
surmounted by an animal, half lion and half elephant, above which is a 
nandipada,’ p. CXiV. 

19-1807B 
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The wheel surrounded by a circle of dots appearing on the 
obverse of the Ivauluta chief Virayasas (c. 1st century A. D.) 
as reproduced by Cunningham along with the coins of the 
Audumbaras, may also admit of this intei'pretation (Allan, 
op. o-it., p. 158). It has no doubt been described as ‘a 
probable Dharmacakra' by Allan in Introduction to his book 
(p. c.) but it can also be explained in the above manner. 
These symbols could well be utilised by all sects for their 
religious purpose and were never the monopoly of any 
particular one for all times and all places. A variant of the 
same cakra, but much less elaborate than the other two 
noted above appears on the reverse of the copper coins of 
Acyuta, one of the kings uprooted by Samudragupta. It is 
of the same type as that held in the hand of Vasudeva-Vi§nu 
appearing on the Kushana seal attributed to Huvishka by 
Cunningham. It should be remembered that Acyuta is one 
of the twenty-four names of Para A^asudeva, the weilder of 
Sudar^ana, and the Indians from early times had special 
predilection for adopting the names of the gods of their 
choice. 

In the previous paragraphs, I have discussed the nature 
of the data supplied by coins about the iconic and aniconic 
religious practice of two of the major Brabmanical sects of 
ancient India. It is time now to consider what materials 
they supply to us regarding the same of the other sectaries, 
the worshippers of other principal Brabmanical gods and 
goddesses, Durga Prasad’s attempts to read Tantrikism, 
especially associated with the Sakti worship, in the symbols 
of the ancient punch-marked coins are open to criticism and 
his conclusions cannot be accepted with confidence. In the 
die-struck and cast coins, however, appear several female 
figures some of which can be shown to stand for different 
goddesses. Variants of Lakgml (Gaja-LaksmI gri) the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity have already been recognised 
on some of them. Allan observes ‘ on the reverse of Bhadra- 
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ghosa’s coins (Paficala Mitra series) is a female deity 
standing on a lotus, whom w^e may identify as Bhadra in 
allusion to the name of Bhadraghosa . . . . he is diffident 
however, about identifying her with any of the particular 
goddesses who bear this epithet. She is probably none 
other than LaksmI, or she may also represent the goddess 
Durga who is associated in one of her aspects with Krgna and 
Baladeva as Ekanamfia or Subhadra ; in the Skanda Pur&iia 
Krsna is made to say, ‘ in the w'hite fortnight of the 
month of Asadha, in the second day which is in the Pusya 
nakgatra, after placing Bhadi’a with Rama and myself on the 
chariot . . (Asadhasya site pakse dcitlya piisyasamyutd I 
Tasydnx rathe samdropya Rdmam mam Bhadraya, saha II — 
as quoted in the Sahdakalpadriima under Bhadra). The 
Brhatsamhiid writes : Ekdnamid kdryd devl Baladeva- 
Kr§nayonnadhye I Katisanisthitavdmakard sarojarnitareiria 
codoahatl (ch. 67, verse 37).^ Thus, the lotus in the hand 
alone would not always justify us in identifying the figure as 
LaksmI unless some other distinctive marks are present ; 
the lotus on which a few of these goddesses are made to 
stand is not also the characteristic of LaksmI alone, for 
the lotus pedestal is one of the commonest pedestals on which 
the images of sectarian divinities are placed in Gupta and 
post-Gupta art. The coins simply give earlier evidence ; 
they also emphasise another common pedestal used in earlier 
times, viz., railing pedestal which has been invariably and 
in most cases quite unjustifiably described by Cunningham 
as ‘ Buddhist basement railing ’ in his account of early Indian 
coins. On the basis of the above observations, one will be 
justified to hold that some of these female figures on coins 


^ For the association of Ekanarri^a Subhadra with the Sakti 
(Durga) in one of her aspects, refer to J. C. G-hoah’s paper on Eka- 
narpda in J.B.jI.S.B., 1936, pp. 41-46 and PI. 7. For Bhadraghosa 's 
coins, refer to Allan, op. cit., pp. oxvii, 197, and plates. 
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with lotas in their right hands and their left hands resting 
on hip are variants of the goddess Durga. Their association 
with particular animals, however, will help us to differ- 
entiate between these two classes of goddesses. Now, on 
the coins of the Kunindas, we almost invariably find a stag 
(at first incorrectly identified by Theobold as a buffalo) along 
with a goddess standing on lotus and holding a lotus flower 
in her right hand. S. V. Venkatesvara in his article on 
Vedic Iconography discussed by me in the second chapter of 
this book, writes, ‘ In the latest (khila) Vedic texts we have 
the goddess Sri represented as a golden antelope adorned 
with garlands of silver and gold ’ (p. 25). But he does not 
give us any reference, so it cannot be checked. If he is 
correct, however, then we find here both human and animal 
forms of this goddess. The Maharnayvri (verse) refers to 
the Yaksa U^trapada who was the special object of worship 
in the land of the Kunindas (Ustrapada Knnindesu) . U§tra- 
pada means a being either human or animal with the feet 
of a camel, and not a camel ; if we recognise the Yaksa 
Ustrapada in the animal represented on the Kuninda coins, 
then the attendant female figure may or may not stand for 
Lak^ml. The obverse of the coin type No, 30 of Azes in 
the Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, p. 129, has been 
described by Whitehead as ‘ G-oddess LaksmI standing to 
front with flower in raised right hand.’ Gardner writes 
about the same device ‘ a female deity facing, clad in hima- 
tion ; holds in raised right hand, flower ; stands on lotus ; 
besides her, lion ? (LaksmT?).’ ^ The forepart of the lion 

’ Gardner, op. cii., p. 85, PI. XIX. 5. Gardner says. It is 
probable that the goddess who appears on the coins of Azes as stand- 
ing on a lotus, and holding a flower is either Parvati, the dread wife of 
Siva, or Laksooi, the goddess of fortune; the supposed lion, which 
seems to lie under her left elhow, may be after all only a lump of 
oxide Cp. lix). But the possibility of recognising the mount of the 
goddess is still there and in any way she is thoroughly an Indian 
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is recognisable from his plate and this makes it highlj 
probable that here we find a representation of Durga- 
simhavahinl, the consort of Siva (PI. Til, fig. 6). It is true 
that the lotus at her feet and the same in her raised right 
hand would indicate the possibility of her being Laksmi ; but 
its nature may be more or less the same as that of the reverse 
device of the Chandragupta I-IvumaradevI coins and the 
lion-slayer type coins of Chandragupta II, in the imperial 
Gupta series of gold coins. The goddess seated on a lion 
holding a lotus flower or cornucopiae in her left hand, a 
fillet in her right hand and her feet sometimes resting on 
lotus led Allan to describe her as Laksmi or Ambika 
(CGCBM, Ixxii-lxxiii, Ixxxiii). The Brhatsanihitd passage 
has already been quoted in my support ; many texts like the 
dgamas give us more or less identical descriptions of two- 
armed Durga-Gauri images {Daksine cotpalam haste votma- 
hastam pralambitam...). It is true that the Syrian or Elamite 
goddess Nanaia is occasionally represented on some Kushan 
coins and seals as riding on a lion (PL I, fig. 24) ; but the 
mode of her presentation is quite different from the device 
under discussion,^ The goddess in the Azes coin, however, 
is purely Indian ; her graceful tribhafiga pose, the Jcaiihasta 
feature and the raised right hand holding lotus are all Indian 
characteristics. That Siva was the god par excellence in the 
Gandhara region has already been noted ; it is no wonder 
that his consort Ambika should also be well recognised as 
an object of worship in the same locality. Hiuen Thsang’s 
reference to the shrine of Bhimadevi, the spouse of I^vara 
Deva (Siva) in Gandhara, as supported by the reference to 
Bhimasthana in the Mahdbharata, previously mentioned, 

goddess, be she IjaksmI or Parvatl. Coomaraswamy recognises in her 
Laksmi, in his article on ‘ Early Indian Iconography * noticed 
above. 

^ Cunningham, Coins of the Indo-Scyfhians and Kushans, p. 63, 
PI. XXII, fig. 19. 
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should be noted again in this connection. On some of the 
gold and copper coins of the Kushan emperor Huvishka 
also, appears a goddess who is described as Nana ; we 

have ah'eady seen that OESO (Bhave^a or Siva) is depicted 
in company with Nana OQ some of his gold coins {CCIK, 
pp. 65-66, PL XXIII, 2, and Whitehead PMC, p. 197, 
PL XVIII, 135). On the other coin of Huvishka noticed 
above in connection with Siva type, Siva is accompanied 
by another goddess who is described as Uma (OMMO). It 
has already been shown that we can correctly recognise 
the goddess Uma by her name on the gold coin of Huvishka 
in the Punjab Museum (PMC., PL XVIH, fig. 136) ; 
here, however, the goddess holds a cornucopiae instead 
of a lotus. It should always be borne in mind that 

we do not get the help which is rendered to us by 
the Kushan die-cutters in naming the deity used as a 

device in particular dies, from others. But that there 
lie hid some Indian divinities among the medley of coin 
devices appearing on the Indo-Scythian and other coins is 
extremely probable. The Sakas were ruling over part of 
northernmost India and it is natural to expect that they 
would show on their coins some of the Indian cult divi- 
nities, the objects of worship among their subjects for 
whose use these coins were issued. Several unidentified 
goddesses appear on the reverse sides of certain copper and 
silver coins of Indo-Scythian rulers Maues and Azes. 
Gardener remarks * When we reach the issues of king Maues 
(Pis. XVI, XVII), we find a wealth of most remarkable 
and original barbaro-Hellenic figures ; a figure resembling 
Tyche (XVI, 3), holding in one hand a patera, in the 
other a wheel, who seems to be the original of the still 
more outlandish figure of Azes’ coins (XVIII. 10, 11).,..”^ 

^ P. G-ardner, British Museum Catalogue of the Coins of the 
Greek and Scythic Rulers of hidia, p. Iviii. 
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The so-called Tyche may after all be an Indian goddess, 
because the many-spoked wheel which is held by her left 
hand distinctly reminds us of the one placed in the hand 
of the ithy-phallic figure of {Siva on a coiu of Huvisbka, 
as also of the other in the hand of Yasudeva-Yisiiu in the 
Kushan seal attributed by Cunningham to the same 
Kushan emperor (PI. YII, fig. 7). Comparison may be 
made between this goddess on Maues’ bronze coins with the 
sculpture of a goddess discovered in the Mohmand country 
reproduced by Y. A. Smith in his History of Fine Arts in 
India and Ceylon (1st. Ed. fig. 78); the latter is, however, 
four-handed, holding in her hands among other objects, a 
cahra and a. gadd and is most probably a Hellenistic 
representation of Yaisnavl, the sakti of Visnu. The goddess 
standing on lotus, facing and holding an uncertain object 
in her raised right hand (a tree branch with three leaves 
attached to it ?), with the left one resting on her hip, on the 
coins of Pancala Phalgunlmitra may depict the asterism 
PhalgunI whose name is borne by the striker (Allan, op. cit., 
pp. 194-5, and plates).^ If it be a representation of PhalgunI 
at all. its iconography is in noway similar with that of 
Purva-PhalgunI and Uttara-PhalgunI as it appears in the 
late compilation of Hemadri. Purva-PhalgunI is described 
by him as elephant-faced, red-coloured, two-handed with 
parrot in her hand and seated upon a wheel [Purva 
hasti-miikhd sphasthd iukahastadvyaruiT.d), while Uttara- 
PhalgunI is tiger-faced, riding on a cow, white in colour, 
her four hands holding sun, moon, rosary and hhatvdnga 
{Vydghrdnanottard gosthd iuhhravarnu catnrhJmja 1 Dvya- 
k.sinl sutra khatvangadharinl pariklrtiitd II aksinl here 
means sun and moon). 


I’or some detailed observations of mine on the Indian elements 
in the coin devices of early foreign rulers of this country, the reader 
is referred, to Vol. XIV, pp, 98-8. 
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Surya appeal’s frequently as au object of worship on the 
early tribal coins of ancient India. But the mode of his 
representation is not anthropomorphic. The commonest 
symbol to be found on the early punch-marked coins of 
India is designated by scholars as solar ; it is the wheel and 
its numerous variants (PI. II, fig. 6). Poucher finds in 
them so many forms of the Dharmacakra symbol ; but the 
earlier suggestion that most of them stand for sun is more 
acceptable. We have already seen that spoked wheel and 
its variants appearing on certain tribal coins may stand 
for the Sudardana of Visnu and Vedic Visnu was an aspect 
of the sungod with whom Vasudeva was identified. On 
some of tlie earliest coins in the punch-marked series and 
on the Eran money (dated as early as the 3rd century B. C.) 
we very frequently find the lotus figure ; in the latter the 
eight petalled lotus is clearly recognisable (Allan, op. cit., 
p. 1431. Now the lotus is intimately connected with the 
sun from very ancient times; it p’ayed a conspicuous part in 
the mythology of Brahmanism and its association with the 
sun is fully borne out by the evidence of the Puranas which 
enjoin the execution in sculpture of a twelve- petalled lotus, 
on different petals of which figures of the different aspects 
of the sun god are to be placed with the god Bhaskara on the 
central pericarp (harnika).^ The lotus symbolising the sun 
and the creative force (Surya is Savitr — sarvasya prasavitr, 
the creator of all) came to hold a unique place in Indian art 
of all ages and all religious creeds; the author of the 
Visnudharmottara realised the importance of this motif in 
iconographic art and gives full and detailed instructions for 

^ Hemadri in his Vratakliayida, pp. 528, 535 and 639, quotes from 
the Bhagavaia Pura-na, Skanda P. and Matsya P., the respective 
passages dealing with Divakara Vratam, Asaditya Vratam and 
Suryanakta Vratam. See also Hemadri, ibid, p. 553 about Surya 
Vrata from Saura Dhai tna : “ Vpalipya sucau dcde SHryyary, taira 

S«.inarccayet 1 Sanilikhet tatra padmantu dvadaadram aakarnikam || 
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its carving (Book III, Gh. 45, Tv. 1-8). 3n the anthropo- 
morphic representations of divinities in sculptures, lotus 
is the commonest symbol found in their hands. Some 
of the lotuses, at least those on the early coins, if not all, 
may be taken to represent the sun. In this connection, 
reference may be made to the so-called Taurine sjmbol 
which is very frequently found on these as well as later 
coins of India. It was suggested by me long ago that 
it might symbolise the sun and the moon represented 
together, the disc symbolising the one and the other being 
symbolised by the crescent attached to it.^ A few round 
oast copper coins of Kada (probably a tribal name) of the 
3rd century B.C, bear on one of their sides a large rayed 
circle which has been correctly described by Allan as ' Sun ’ 
(Allan, GAI, p. 145). But the clearest and the most signi- 
ficant way of representing the Sun god as a rayed disc 
enshrined as an object of worship is to be found among the 
devices of certain tribal coins which can be dated from ‘ 200 
B.C. to the end of the first century B.C.’ (Allan). These 
are the coins of Suryamitra and Bhanumitra in the series 
described by Cunningham as 'Pancala Mitra’ ; in the former, 
the god is represented ‘as a ball from which rays radiate; 
below it is the symbol, and the whole is placed on a plat- 
form, as usual between two pillars with cross-bars,’ while in 
the latter he is also shown as a radiate globe placed imme- 
diately on a railed platform between two pillars’ (Allan. 
GAI, pp. cxviii-cxix, 193, 196, 197). The relationship 

betw'een the name of the issuer as well as the deity reproduced 
on these coins has already been emphasised; now what is 
most interesting is that we find here an unmistakable 

^ Indian Antiquary, 1925; J. N. Banerjee on ‘ The Eepresentation 
of Surya in Brahmanical Art, p. 2, fn. 6. C. L. Fabri has made the 
same suggestion in his article on ' The Punch-marked coins : A Sur- 
vival of the Indus Civilisation ’ J ,B,.A.S 1935, p. 314. 

20— 1307B 
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evidence of the Brahma nic symbol for the sun used in sacri- 
ficial ritual as a regular object of worship (PI. IT, fig. 8). 
The Satapatha Brahmana tells us that in piling the fire altar, 
a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the sun 
VII, 4. 1. 10); in Suryamifcra’s coins, the symbol upon 
which the rayed disc of the god is placed is very likely the 
summary representation of the firealtar, which is conspi- 
cuous by its absence in the coins of Bhanumitra. Now, 
there can be very little doubt that at the time when these 
coins were being issued, the Vedic sacrificial system had been 
much mixed up with the far-reaching religious changes and 
thus it happens that the sun-symbol appears in the role of 
an arcca on these coins. As regards the anthropomorphic 
representation of this god on the coins, we do not find any 
such on the early indigenous ones of India; but figures of 
sun in human form are met with on certain coins issued by 
the alien rulers of India like the Indo-Greeks and Kushans 
and they will be elaborately noticed in determining the evo- 
lution of the north Indian sun type in my forthcoming book 
on the images of the Hindu gods and goddesses. 

Another deity who can be recognised without doubt on 
some of the tribal coins of ancient India as well as on the 
coins of the Kushan emperor Huvishka is Skanda Karttikeya. 
Though he has not found a place in the stereotyped list of 
five principal gods of the five chief sects {viz. Saiva, Vais- 
nava, Saura, Sakta and Ganapatya) as formulated in later 
texts {Pancopasandf the worship of Gap,esddi Pancadevata), 
numismatic evidence distinctly proves that his images or 
emblems were certainly highly venerated by a good many 
people of ancient India. He was worshipped by some 
Indian kings and tribes, such as Kumaragupta I of the Gupta 
dynasty and the Yaudheyas, who had special reason to court 
his favour. Some other kings also seem to have paid 
homage to him. On the reverse of a circular copper coin of 
Devamitra, a local king of Ayodhya of an early date (c. 1st 
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century A.D.) we find a symbol which has been described 
by V. A. Smith as ‘ Cock on top of post ’ (PL II, fig. 5); on 
some coins of Vijayamitra of the same series also we find 
the same device (Nos. 31 & 32 in the series). It can 
justifiably be presumed, that it was based on a cock-crested 
column special to Ivarttikeya. This suggestion is further 
supported by the carved pillar shaft and the cock capital 
found at Lala Bbagat, previously noticed in the chapter.^ 
I have already shown that the staff and vase carrying 
standing figure on certain Ujjain coins cannot be called 
Karttikeya but is to be described as Siva. But the former 
god appears in human form sometimes in a poly-cephalous 
manner (six-headed) on one unique silver and certain copper 
coins of the Yaudheyas, belonging to the second century 
A.D The obverse of one class of these coins bears the six- 
headed but tw’o-armed Karttikeya (Sadanana), holding a 
long spear {§akti, the emblem special to Karttikeya) in his 
right hand, the left hand resting on hip ; the reverse bears 
the goddess, presumably Laksmi, with an aureole round her 
head, and not a six-headed goddess as Cunningham des- 
cribes. The legend on the silver coin has been reconstructed 
by Allan as Yaudheya-bhdgavata-svamino Brahmaxiya (sa or 
sya) and on the copper coins as Bhdgavata-svdmino Brahma- 
nya-devasya (or sa) Kumdrasya (or so) (Allan, GAI, 
p. cxlix, cl). Allan renders the two legends into English 

^ V.A. Smith, CCIM, vol. 1, p. 151, Nos. 28, 31, 32. Some- 
times the ‘ cook is placed on ground in front of post ’ as on No. 29 of 
Vijayamitra. Allan does not tell us anything about the pillar, but in 
bis plate XVII, fig. 22, is reproduced a coin of Vijayamitra with the 
device of the * cock on pillar ’ in the body of the Catalogue, he invari- 
ably describes the bird as a cook, but in his introduction (p. Isxxix) 
he writes about it as ‘ a bird, usually called a cock but probably a 
harnsa.' I have seen the above coins of Devamitra and Vijayamitra 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and I have no doubt that Smith’s 
description is correct. Considered along with the Lala Bbagat finds, 
the above suggestion should be accepted. 
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iu this manner : ‘ Of Brahmanya (a name of Karttikeya), 
the divine lord of the Yaudheyas ’ and ‘ of Kumara the divine 
lord Brahmanya deva,’ In both the cases the genitive case- 
ending of the name of the divinity and of the attributive 
epithet svdmi (the reading Bhagavaio in place of Bhagavata 
would better fit in with the general sense of the coin legend) 
shows that the coins were issued in the name of the deity. 
This is very interesting, because it possibly show's that the 
Yaudheyas had dedicated their State to the god of their 
choice who was regarded by them not only as their spiritual 
but also as their temporal ruler. ^ 

Sir John Marshall's description of a very well executed 
terracotta seal with inscripticns in characters of the 3rd or 
4th century A.D. found by him in course of excavations at 
Bhita, and his illuminating remarks on them deserve atten- 
tion in this connection. It is the seal of a ruling chief ; it 
has in its field a pile of balls (evidently a mountain) with a 
post on its either side, a waved line ( ri\ei ? ) below and sun 
and crescent (moon) above; the legend around the margin is 
‘ 3ri Vindhya-vedhamaharajasya Maheivara-Mahasendtisrsta- 
mjyasya Vrsadhvajasya Gautamlputrasya.’ Marshall tran- 
slates it as follows : “ Of the illustrious Maharaja Gautami- 
putra Vrsadhvaja, the penetrator of the Vindhyas, who had 
made over his kingdom to the great Lord Karttikeya." The 
appellation Maheivara-Mahdsenatisrstardjyasya is significant. 
He remarks, ‘It seems to indicate that in ancient times 
there may have existed a pious custom according to which 
rulers on the occasion of their accession entrusted their 
kingdom to their istadevata and considered themselves as 
their mere agents.’ He also cites the analogical case of 

^ M. A. Smith suggested that these coins were issued by a chief 
calling himself Svami Srahmauya Yaudheya. A proper interpreta- 
tion of the legend as well as that of the Chatre^vara coin of the 
iKuni^das previously noted leads to one conclusion — that suggested 
by me. 
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Travancore rulers who call themselves Padmanabhadasa, 
they being mere agents of the Lord Padmanabha. I may 
observe here that I suggested my interpretation of the parti- 
cular Kuninda and Yaudheya coin legends, before I read 
Marshall’s remarks on this particular seal. 

Rohitaka, the country of the Yaudheyas, the ayudhajlvi 
Ksatriyas, also known as Mattamaytirakas, was the specially 
favoured residence of the god as we know from the Mahd- 
hhdrata passage (III. 32, 45) : — Tato bahudhanani ramayarri 
gavd^hyani dhanadhanyavat 1 Karttikeyasya dayitayi Rohita- 
kamupadravat I Tatra yuddham mahaccdsit surairmatta- 
mdyurakalh. Rohitaka (modern Rohtak where B. Sahni 
discovered a large number of Yaudheya coin moulds) ‘ being 
specially favoured by Karttikeya ’ means that he was the 
tutelary god of the region, where there must have been many 
shrines dedicated to him, the cult image enshrined in them 
being used as a coin device.^ As regards the name Svami 
Brahmanya or Svami Brahmanyadeva Kumara, reference 
may be made to the Bilsad stone pillar inscription 
of Kumaragupta I (date 96 G.B. =416-16 A.D.), w’hich 
records some additions by one Dhruva^arman to the 
temple of Svami Mahasena already existing in the locality.® 

^ In the Jarasandhavadha parvadbyaya of the Mahdbharaia 
(Sabha-parva), Krsna, whiJe recounting to Bbima and Arjuna the 
characteristic excellence of Bajagrba, says that in Rajag^ha was the 
residence of Taksaka and Map.inaga {Takaahasyalayaic&tra MarjAndga- 
aya cotiamd). This means that ther were shrines of TaJkpaka and 
Ma^inaga at RajagFfaa; recent excavations in the locality by the 
Indian Archaeological department have brought to light many interest 
ing evidence of the once flourishing snake-cult at that place. 

* Fleet, on, III, pp. 44-5; the name Brahmanyadeva is also as- 
cribed hereto the god: — ‘ bhagavataatrailokyatejaasam-bharaaamiaiad- 
bhutamuriier...Brahma^yad6vaeya — Svami Mahdsenaayayatane ’ etc., 
etc. Bilsad is in the Eta district of U. P. and is about 140 miles to the 
south-east of Rohitaka or Rhotak. The Vakataka maharaja Rudrasena 
1 is frequently described in the Vakataka copper-plate inscriptions as 
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Tlie icoDOgrapbic type of Karttikeya differs on the other 
class of the Yaudheya coins (class 6 of Allan) of a quite late 
date (3rd-4th century A.D.), which show undoubted Kushan 
influence in style and types; the one-faced War god stands 
facing, his right hand holding a spear and the left resting 
on hip with his vahana on the left (the peacock is not usually 
shown on the other type — a few specimens of which, 
however, show the god with one face radiate, cf. Allan, 
p. 272, PI. XXIX, 22). Among the Indian museum 
specimens of the type with six-headed Brahmanyadeva, 
I could recognise the bird mount only on one 
specimen. Another elaborate iconographic type occurs on 
the reverse of the ‘ peacock type ’ gold coins of Kumara- 
gupta I. It shows the god Karttikeya nimbate riding on 
the peacock (ParavanI) holding spear in left hand over 
shoulder, his right hand being in the varada pose ; his figure 
is placed on an elaborate paficaratha pedestal, commonly 
found in Indian art of the late Gupta and subsequent 
periods. There can be very little doubt that here we find a 
replica of the image of the favourite deity of Kumaragupta I 
— probably the very image enshrined in a temple built by 
the Gupta King in the royal capital. The iconographic 
importance of the type cannot be too sufficiently noticed. 
Smith’s description of it as ‘ Goddess (KumarldevI ?)’ vwas 
corrected by Allan as ‘ Karttikeya nimbate ’ ; but a part of 
Allan’s description will have to be modified. He writes that 
the god sprinkles incense on altar on r. with right hand 
and the peacock stands on a kind of platform. The altar 
appears to be nothing but two of the re-entrants of the light 
side of the pedestal (pUhika) on which the god with his 
mount is shown and the right hand thus does not sprinkle 


atyania Svami-Mahabliairavabhaktastja, i.e., an excessive devotee of 
Svami Mahabhairava, evidently a terrific form of Siva. 
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incense but is really shown in the iconographic pose of 
varada, i.e., that of conferring a boon (PI. X, fig. 9).^ 

Huvisbka was the only foreign ruler who had this god 
reproduced under various names, such as Skanda, Kumara, 
Visakha, and Mahasena, on the reverse side of some of his 
coins. The iconography of Skanda-Vi^akha as delineated in 
them requires careful study. Mabasena, another form 
of Skanda, is shown nimbate, clad in an undergarment 
covered over by a long flowing cloak (like the Samghatl to 
be found in the Buddha figures — not chlamys as Gardner 
suggests) holding a standard surmounted by a bird (rude 
peacock — cf. Barhiketu as one of the epithets of Karttikeya- 
Skanda Kvmdrariipa barhiketus-iakiidharasca , Brhat samhita, 
Ch. 57.) and his left hand rests on the hilt of the sword 
which is tied to his waist-girdle (PI. IX, fig. 7). Next we 
find Skanda-kumara and Visakha standing face to face 
similarly dressed, the former holding in his right hand a 
standard surmounted by bird (it is not clear in the repro- 
duction; what seems a bird might be a combination of the 
letter m of KOMA.RO and part of the hair or turban of the 
god) while the latter or both of them hold a long spear 
(PI. IX, fig. 8). On the coin, Visakha is shown clasping 
the right hand of Skanda-kumara who touches the fornoer 
with his left band (Gardner, op. off., Plate XXVIll, fig. 22). 
Lastly, we find a shrine consisting of an ornamented double 
platform with a linear representation of a super-structure 
having inside it three figures on the pedestal ; the whole 
device has been described by Gardner as “Niche on basis, 
within which, Skanda and Yidakha standing as above; 

^ Stnitb, op. cit., pp. 113-14, PJ. XVI. 3; Allan, CCQDBM , pp. 84 £f. 
and plate.B. Kumaragupta was certainly in urgent need of the 
graces of the War god Karttikeya, for the last period of his rule was 
troubled by the ruthless invasions of the Hupas and the Pushyamitraa 
n-nd his special predilection for this martial god is also manifest m the 
name of one of hie eons, viz., Skanda., if not of himself. 
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between iberu Mabasena, horDed(?), facing, nimbate, clad 
in cblamys ; sword at waist ” (PI. IX, fig. 9).^ Gardner’s 
description of the three figures in the last-mentioned coin 
device may he correct, but the figure on the right does not 
seem to have any halo carved round the head, while the 
other two distinctly bear the traces of halo round their heads. 
But this point need not be stressed far, because as I have 
previously observed sometimes the aureole is missing from 
the heads of divinities on Kushan coins. The types of the 
three divinities enshrined, however, differ so widely from 
their rei)resentations on the other coins of Huvishka noted 
above, that they cannot but engage our attention. In any 
case, we have no grounds to support D. R. Bhandarkar in 
his assumption that on certain coins of Huvishka there are 
four figures corresponding to four different gods, viz., Skanda, 
Kumai’a, Visakha and Maliasena {Carmichcel Lechnes, 
1921, pp. 22-23). If these coins prove anything they prove 
that there were three gods — or rather three aspects of the 
same god — viz., Skanda-kumara, Vidakha and Mahasena. 
The Mahabharafa lays dowm Skanda’s several forms as 
brothers or sons, viz., Sakha, Visakha, Naigameya ; among 
his other names are Ivumara and Mahasena ; the very 
involved mythology which is presented to us by it about 
the origin of Skanda shows that various god concepts of an 
allied character were merged in the composition of Skanda- 
Karttikeya. Huvishka’s coins inform us that the three 
(or two?) gods had not lost their separate personal entities 
even then, though their iconography shows that they were 
to all intents and purposes, the same god. Patanjali’s 
mention of Skanda and Visakha have been noticed on a 
previous occasion ; these coin types bear out in a characteris- 
tic manner what is incidentally observed byhim. 

' Ourdner, op. cit., p. J38, PI. XXVTT, fig. 16; p. 140, PI. 
XXVriT, figs. 22 and 23; p. 160, PI. XXVIIT, fig. 24, 
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Among the other members of the Brahmanio pantheon, 
whose effigies can be recognised among the early coin 
devices, mention may be made of In Ira and Agni. Both of 
them appear on the reverse sides of the coins of Indramitra 
and Agnimitra respectively in the Paiicala series. Jayagupta 
in the same series may also show the god Indra on the 
reverse of his coins. On Indraraitra’s coins, Indra is 
crudely represented in two different ways ; first, as standing, 
facing, on a pedestal, and holding an uncertain object in his 
right hand (c/. Allan’s plate XXIX, 1 and 2; a club seems 
to hang down from the left), and secondly, he is shown 
inside a domed shrine (‘ arch way,’ — Allan) where other 
details are absolutely lacking (these are very small coins and 
very much corroded). Jayagupta’s coins show the latter- 
device on their reverse, marked by the same indistinctness. 
The reverse of Agnimitra ’s coins figure a deity standing 
facing on a railed platform between two pillars ; five flames 
represent his hair ; his right hand is raised and the left rests 
on hip in the approved early Indian iconographic manner 
(kaiihasta) ; some object (a sword or a club ?) seems to pro- 
ject downwards from his hip. Most numismatists identify 
him as Agni ; but Mme. Bazin Eoucher finds in him the 
representation of Adi Naga, the presiding deity of 
Ahicchatra, the capital city of Paficala, She lays stress on 
the identity of the reverse device of Bhumimitra s coins 
with the same of Agnimitra and describes the two as above. 
The deity on the former stands facing on a platform between 
two pillars, each with three cross-bars at the top. 
Cunningham described the figure as ‘ standing on Buddhist 
railing ; head with five rays ’ and remarked, ‘ The figure is 
probably that of Bbumi, or the earth personified ’ (GAI. 
p. 83). Allan observes about the same, ‘ His attitude is 
similar to that of Agni, but bis hair is represented by five 
snakes (nagas). He holds a snake in his hands. One 
would expect a persouificatioii of the Barth goddess Bhumi 
81— 1807B 
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but as the figure is male, it is probably the king of the 
Nagas representing the earth’ (GCAI, P. cxviii). A careful 
inspection of the plates given in Cunningham’s (PI. \'II, 
12-16) and Allan's books (PI. XXVIII, figs. 5-14) shows 
that the two devices seem to be almost identical and what- 
ever may be the designation of one is the same of the 
other ; but on certain coins of Agnimitra (fig. 11 in Allan’s 
plate) the deity is made to stand on a lotus and rays of 
fiiames and nagas cannot be distinguished in the coin repre- 
sentations. R. Burns, however, says, ‘ The five lines are 
not identical on the two coins, those of Agnimitra ending in 
sharper points than those of Bhumimitra. If these two 
figures are Nagas, the difference is not important ; while if 
one is of Agni, the iconographical explanation of that of 
Bhumi is difficult, and I know no other representation of 
the Earth.’ ^ Thus, the whole question is still an open one 
and unless better preserved coins are available, no certainty 
can be arrived at. The devices, tree within railing and the 
undulating line, may, in some cases, represent the Vrksaca- 
iiyas (the residences of the different Yaksas) and Nagas, 
though there can be no doubt that in many more they stood 
for the sthalavrksas and rivers. 

Indra appears in the garb of the Greek Zeus on the coins 
of Eukratides, Antialkikas and a few other Indo-Greek 
rulers and on those of Maues. On the kaviiiye nagara demtd 
coins of Eukratides, the god (usually described in the coin 
catalogues as Zeus) is shown seated left on throne, holding 
wreath in the right hand and palm branch in the left; the fore- 
part of an elephant, rarely the whole animal, appears on the 
right and a conical object in the left field. The same device 


^ Mme. Bazin Voucher’s article appearea ia SiiiJea d’ OneniaZiaTne, 
Musee Guimet, voi. I., p. 145. For B. Burn’s remarks quoted above, 
cf. A.B 1933, p. 24. 
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appearing on the reverse of several hemidrachmae of Antiai- 
kidas is reproduced in my PI. IX, Fig. 3, where the object 
ill the left field is, however, not distinct. Eapson definitely 
described the conical object as a mountain, and, to explain 
this type, he drew our attention to the statement of Hiuen 
Thsang regarding the elephant having been the presiding 
genius of the Pi-lo-sho-lo mountain, to the south-west of 
Kapida. The Chinese traveller refers to a suburban city of 
Kapisa, viz., Si-pi-to-fa-la-tzu which is the Chinese trans- 
literation of 3vetavatdlaya according to Watters. Now, 
Svetavatdlaya (the residence of Svetavat, a name of India) 
and /tidrapura are presumably one and the same, and the 
Mahamdyurl tells us that Indra was the tutelary deity of the 
latter, a place to be located in the north-west on account of 
its association with Varnu, another locality in the same 
region. So, on the basis of the above remarks, it is highly 
probable, nay certain, that we find on the above type 
representations of Indra in his theriomorphic as well as 
anthropomorphic forms — the latter being evidently identified 
with Zeus, tiie exact Greek counterpart of the Indian king 
of the gods (devaraja). On the reverse of a unique silver 
coin of Antialkidas in the collection of the British Museum 
appears the same deity standing or advancing to left with a 
long sceptre in his left hand and the right hand hanging 
down, and the elephant, with its trunk at the salute, Nike 
on its head and a bell round its neck, also striding to the 
left (PL IX, fig. 4). Whitehead who noticed this coin device 
in his ‘ Notes on Indo-Greek Numismatics ’ in Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1923 (pp. 325-6, PI. XV, fig. 4) remarks, ‘appa- 
rently this quaint design shows the elephant-deity and his ele- 
phant indulging in a victorious march past.’ Thus, we see in 
the devices, the simultaneous theriomorphic and anthropo- 
morphic representations of Indra, as we have seen above the 
same mode of representing Siva on the Ujjain coins and 
certain Ivushan coins (the deity and his animal mount). On 
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certain square copper coins of Haues, however, w’e find a new 
orientation in the representation of Indra; on the obverse of 
the coins, numt)ered 12-13, in the British Museum (Gardner, 
op. cit., p. 70, Pi. XVI., fig. 9), the enthroned 
appears with a long sceptre in his left hand, while his right 
hand is placed on the shoulder of a human figure. Gardner 
described the latter as a ‘ small winged female figure ’ ; but 
the wings and the female character of the figure are not at 
all clear from the plate ; what he described as wings appear 
to be the prongs of the tajru. The figure, however, as has 
rightly been suggested by Gardner, ‘ seems to be an embodi- 
ment of the thunderbolt ’ (PI. IX, fig. 6). This reminds us of 
the Indian practice of occasionally representing the attributes 
in the hands of divinities as personified beings (ayudha- 
purusas). The iconography of Indra in these Hellenistic 
presentations of Indra on the above coins does partially tally 
with the description of his icon as given in Brhatsamhita 
of Varahamihira {SuMaicaturvisdno dvlpo Mahendrasya 
Vajrapanitvam I Tiryaglaldtasamstham trtiyamapi locanam 
cihnam 2 — ch. 57, v. 42), if we take ali of them together.^ 

The Yak§as and Yak^inls, so frequently represented in 
the pre-Christian and early post-Christian art of northern 
India, do not fail to make their appearance on early indige- 
nous coins, though it is comparatively rare. The Ujjain 
coins, again, furnish us with an important clue in this 
connection. Allan reproduces three coins in his Catalogue 

^ I am not sure whether the elephant’s head which appears 
on the obverse of certain round copper coins of Demetrius (PI. IX, 
fig. 6) and some others of Maues has anything to do with Svetavat, 
the mount of Indra; Demetrius and Lysias are sometimes shown with 
elephant’s scalp on the top of their diademed heads. All these 
points have been discussed by me in my article on ‘ Indian Elements 
in Coin Devices of Early Foreign Eulers of India,’ in Indian Historical 
Quarterly (Vol. XIV, 1088, pp. 95-101, and the accompanying plate, 
figs. 1-4). 
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(PI. XXXVI, figs. 1-3), the obverse sides of which bear, 
according to him, two draped female figures standing facing 
side by side, the one on the left holding an uncertain object in 
her raised right hand ; a river with fishes is shown bdow 
(ibid., p. 257). With regard to another fragmentary coin 
included by him in the same series, he remarks in his 
introduction, ‘ Variety c (of the class 4 of the Ujjain coins, 
the two-figure coins belong to \ar. b of the same class) is a 
broken coin, but seems to have had three figures on it ; the 
type was probably the same as the three figures found on 
certain punch-marked silver coins (p. 37, 1).’ He further 
saj's that he has grouped together as class 4 ‘ four varieties 
w'ith deities on the obverse ’ (of the remaining two varieties, 
one has the abftisefca-Laksmi or Gaja-laksmI, the other has a 
standing figure and three other symbols). Now, two years 
before the publication of Allan’s Catalogue, I published one 
square coin from Avanti or Ujjain, w'hich is identical to the 
variety b of class 4 of Allan, just noticed. Then it was 
unique of its kind and I remarked that it ‘ differs from all the 
knowm varieties of the Ujjain coins, in so far as its obverse 
side bears tw'o human figures, a male and a female one. The 
dress and attitude of the figures remind us of a Yak§a and 
YakfinT from Bhilsa (Nos. 190A and 191A in the archaeo- 
logical collection of the Gwalior State Museum) who are 
dressed similarly and represented in the same attitude.’ I am 
certain about my description, because the male figure bears 
on its neck the graiveyaka ornament which is so frequently 
worn by the Yaksas found at Mathura, Gwalior and other 
places. It is thus highly probable that on this variety of 
coins hailing from Ujjain and dateable as early as the 2nd 
century B.C., if not earlier, we find a comparatively early 
representation of the Yaksa and Yak§inT couple.^ As regards 

This Ujjain coin was published by mo in I.H.Q., Yol. X, 
1934, pp. 723-2.'5 and plate. 
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the Xaga devices on coins, I may draw the attention of 
scholars to the cast coins (Nos. *21 and 22} reproduced in 
plate II of Cunningham’s Coins of xAncient India. The author 
remarks about them, “ Islos. 21 and 22 are cast coins, on 
which a snake is the prominent figure. The legend, in 
A^oka characters, reads Kadasa, which may, perhaps, have 
some reference to the descendants of the serpents called 
Kadru ” (p. 62). Allan distinguishes as many as five 
varieties of the same coins and describes one of the devices 
on them as ‘ undul.iting line presumably representing a 
snake ’ ; but from one observation of his wuth I’egard to Var. 
d of the same series, oiz., ‘ one side is completely filled by 
an elephant and the other has the usual snake, taurine and 
legend,’ it is certain that he accepts Cunningham’s sugges- 
tion (Allan, Catalogue of the Goins of Ancient India, 
pp. xcii — xciii). Nagas depicted as human beings with 
snakehoods attached to the back of their heads, a 
type often found in early and late Indian art have been 
recognised by Mme. Bazin-Foucher, in the reverse devices 
of the two Paficala kings, Agnimitra and Bhumimitra. 
But I have already shown above that her suggestion has 
not been universally accepted. 

In the above survey of the devices on the early indigenous 
and foreign coins of India, a few points are to be noted. 
Some of the symbols appearing on the early punch-marked 
and cast coins seem undoubtedly based on the religious 
practices of their issuers. On the local and tribal cast and 
die-struck coins that are Indian in character, we find the 
continuation of some devices already met with in the earlier 
series, with this difference that now their nature is more 
clearly understandable than in their previous presentation. 
It should also be borne in mind that the same device could 
be equally available to the various sectaries of these days to 
illustrate their own religious faith and a cahra, which in one 
place might definitely represent Buddhist D/n/r/naca/fra, could 
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in another setting stand for the emblem of Yisnu, which, as 
we have seen, is based on the Sun god. Coomaraswamy 
rightly remarks, ‘ the vocabulary of these sj’mbols was 
equally available to all sects, Brahmanas, Buddhists and 
Jains, each employing them in senses of their own ’ (HIIA, 
p. 44;, Cuuningham was oblivious about it and thus he 
invariably described the railing, so frequently to be found on 
these coins, as ‘ Buddhist basement railing,’ the tree as 
‘ Bodhi tree,’ the pillar as ‘ Buddhist pillar ’ and so on. In 
these early cast and die-struck coins, however, we light upon 
the representations of regular icons which were the objects of 
worship, and various gods and goddesses make their appear- 
ance with somewhat elaborate iconographic features. In the 
case of the oft-reproduced deity on the coins, viz,, Siva, his 
various types show that varieties of Sivite icons were being 
made on which these coin devices w^ere based. Again, such 
observations of previous scholars that ‘ the appearance of the 
figure of Siva and not a Linga as an object of worship on 
the Kushan coins clearly shows that up to the time of the 
Kushan king Vasudeva, Siva worship had not come to be 
identified with L/inga w'orsbip ’ must have to be set aside. 
D. R. Bhandarkar observes further in bis Carmichael 
Lectures (pp. 19-21) that Siva was certainly being 
worshipped in his anthropomorphic form up till the 7ih 
century A.D., for ‘ Siva recumbent on his mount ’ figures 
on the reverse of Sa^anka’s gold coins. But on the evidence 
of much earlier coins as well as seals w’e know for certain 
that Siva was also being w’orshipped in his phallic form. 
That phallicism W'as a part of Siva worship in the time of 
Huvishka is fully proved by the ithyphallic (urddhalinga) 
feature of the unique figure of the god on one of the gold 
coins of the Kushan emperor already noted. Much earlier 
evidence in the shape of the uninscribed cast coin (pro- 
venance unknown) and the die-struck coins from Ujjain and 
Taxila has been produced. The Ujjain coins are^specially 
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interesting from this point of view, because some of them 
portray Siva in human form while others do so in phallic 
form, proving that Siva was being worshipped there in both 
these forms simultaneously. Another point worth noticing 
is that though Siva used to be represented mostly in his 
bull form in the Gandhara region (c/., Hesychius’ statement 
quoted above , still by the time the Kusbanas had begun 
their rule, that form was regarded as his mount while his 
human form was predominant. This is proved by the so 
many extant coins of the Saiva Kushan emperor, 
Wem Kadphises. In the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, 
it was not even thought necessary to associate his therio- 
morphic form with the anthropomorphic one. But with 
Vasudeva, the older practice was resumed and thence 
forward Siva, in particular aspects of his representations, 
W'as never to be dissociated from his mount. In the shrines 
which had invariably the Lihga enshrined in the main 
sanctum, the bull flandin was always given a prominent 
place in front of it, in order that he may always look at his 
lord in the symbolic form (c/., my observations about 
Siva and bull on one Ujjain coin). But it should not be 
forgotten that, by the time of Huvishka, the iconography of 
Siva bad attained such an elaboration as to include among 
its many varieties an ithyphallio one, in one of whose hands 
was placed the cahra which was the symbol par excellence 
of the other sectarian god Visnu. While assigning attributes 
to the deity, the Kushan die-cutters were drawing also upon 
eai'lier indigenous mode, for, as w’e have seen, the staff and 
water-vessel which are the characteristic ones of Siva in 
the Ujiain coins are also used by them. The three heads of 
Siva are figured too after the earlier mode and most of the 
features are based on indigenous mythological details. The 
plastic execution of this deity as well as the other deities 
appearing on the Kushan money is no doubt Hellenistic, 
but the subject was purely Indian. The indigenous Siva 
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in human form was unquestionably earlier in appearance, for 
all scholars assign the Ujjain coins to the third — second 
centuries B.C., which was at least a century earlier than 
Siva’s first appearance on the money of one of the foreign 
rulers of India, viz., Maues. I recognised Siva for the 
first time in two coin devices, hitherto unidentified, of this 
Indo-Soythic ruler. The staff and water-vessel carrying 
human figure can be traced to some of the punch-marked 
coins described by Allan (op. cit., Introduction, XXXVI ; 
see PI. I, fig. 4).‘ Vasudeva Visnu, though some of his em- 
blems, such as cafcra, etc., are sometimes reproduced figures, 
though rarely, on the early indigenous coins; but it must be 
observed thateven in the Gupta period, of which extant Visnu 
images are known, none of the coins of the devout bhagavata 
kings bear on them any effigy of Visnu. The parama 
bhagavatas, however, invariably used the Garuda emblem 
on most of their coins, thus showing their cult association. 
Of the other gods, Brahmanya-Kumara was frequently repro- 
duced on certain coins. The name Brahmanya was evidently 
the base of Subrahmanya, in which name this god is 
generally worshipped in the south. The god had several 
iconographic types, as the coins show, which also prove that 
much of the mythology about him was already in existence 
in the 2nd century A.D. As regards several other consti- 

^ AUan describes a symbol on some punch-marked coins olossly 
related to those w’ ioh contain the above, as ‘ a rudely made human 
figure with the dumb-bell symbols on either side, and thinks that both 
probably represent the same deity named Karttikeya. But I have 
shown that Siva is the god that is being figured on the other type. As 
regards the rudely made human figure, it might have been based 
on the ‘ golden man in the Agnieayaca ceremonj ; the Saiapaiha 
Hrdh-mana expressly refets to one mode of making him. Bet him 
make no arms to this golden man. lest he should cause him to b« 
redundant; for these two spoons are (in lieu of) his arms.’ In the coin 
device, this rudely made figure is without arms and the dumb bell like 
symbols (spoons ?) are on either side; see PI. I, fig- 26. 
aa— 1807 B 
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luents of the Brahmanic pantheon, the Paficala Mitra 
coins supply us with some useful data. It has rightly been 
observed that ‘ the reverses are of sj)eeial interest to the 
student of Hindu iconography, as we have nothing similar 
elsewhere of so early a data’ (Allan). It is regrettable that 
their usefulness has to a certain extent been minimised by 
the smallnes-i of the size of some and the imperfect state of 
preservation of others. The goddess Durga-ParvatT is not 
clearly recognisable in any of the early indigenous coins, 
tliougb some of the female figures appearing on their reverse 
and usually identified as Lalismi, may represent her. On 
some coins of Azes I, she may be recognised if we are 
certain about the identif^ of the forepart of her lion mount 
beside her. But, without doubt, she figures on a few coins 
of Huvishka ; Rapson was the first to identify her correctly. 
In one of the two figures -one male (Siva) and the other 
female cai'rying a lotus flower in her hand — standing side 
by side on the reverse side of a gold coin of Huvishka in 
the British Museum collection, the die-cutter definitely 
puts dowm her name in four Greek letters by her side, 
which were correctly read by Rapson as OMMO (Uma). 
I read the same name by the side of a female 
figure appearing singly on the reverse of a gold coin 
of the same Kushan emperor in the collection of the 
Lahore Museum. But this time she is made to 
carry a cornucopiae, after the manner of an Ardochso or 
a Demeter or a Tyche (as represented on the money of 
the Indo-Greek and the Indo-Scythic rulers), showing 
clearly how these Indian deities were being presented in their 
Hellenistic garb. The reverses of some of the coins of 
Huvishka, thus like the same of the Paficala Mitra coins, 
are of special interest to the students of Brahmanical 
iconography. 

A. line or tw'o about the character of the art manifest 
in the treatment of the various figures on the coins noticed 
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above will not be out of place here. In this way one 
can with some justification appraise indii'ectly the standard 
of art reached by the artist in different localities and different 
periods. But a word of caution is necessary here. The 
early puuch-marked coins which were current throughout 
India fi'om c. 6th or 7th century B.G. to as late as the 
1st or 2nd century A.D. do little justice to the standard 
of plastic art, however imperfect, that might have been 
reached by the indigenous artists before the Maurya period 
and afterwards. Sir John Marshall, after comparing the 
monetary technique of the Indians as manifest in the above 
coins with the same of another Indian ruler SaubhutI 
(Gr. form ‘ Sophy tes ’) by name, who was a contemporary 
of Alexander and who adopted Greek style in 
his money, observes, ‘ The rudimentary character of Indian 
art at this period is well exemplified by the current indi- 
genous coins known commonly as punch-marked, which 
are singularly crude and ugly, neither their form which 
is unsymmetrical, nor the symbols which are stamped 
almost indiscriminately upon their surface, having any 
pretensions to artistic merit ” (A Guide io Taxila, 2nd 
Edition, p. 24). This observation is true to a certain 
point. Long after the practice of issuing this class of coins 
was discontinued, coins were being issued in different 
localities of India, even up till modern Limes, that are 
singularly reminiscent of the former. Mention may only 
be made here of the crude copper pieces, usually known 
as dhifrigld which were being manufactured by the gold- 
smiths of Umarda, under the orders of the Udaypur 
State, to supply the State coffers with small token money 
(W. W. Webb, The Currencies of Rajpufana, pp. 13-14). 
If we are to judge the standard of the art of the locality 
from that manifest in this type of money, then we shall 
give very little credit to the former. It is a fact that 
the Indians, especially in their punch-marked coins did 
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not achieve any success in the matter of monetary technique. 
But they were not so unsuccessful in their cast coins and the 
devices which they executed in the negative moulds some- 
times show faint traces of modelling. The elephant, bull 
and other animal devices on the early rectangular cast coins, 
the figure of SrI-Laksmi on the uninscribed coin of Kausambi, 
Siva and the Yaksa couple on Ujjain coins, none of which is 
dateable later than the 2nd century B.C., some being much 
earlier, bear out my statement. There is no justification for 
tracing any foreign influence on the above types of coins and 
the execution of these animal or human figures follows the 
indigenous method as present in the contemporary carvings 
of the same themes. It must be borne in mind that all these 
coins are made of molten copper and are mostly in a very 
imperfect state of preservation, many of their details being 
obliterated owing to their long circulation millenniums ago. 
The figure of Siva-Vispamitra (Vi^vamitra) on the bi-scriptual 
silver coins of the Audumbara chief Dharagho§a, however, 
show foreign influence, as the over-emphasis of the muscles 
in the body indicates ; it is a fact that these silver pieces 
were based on the money of the Indo-Greek rulers like 
Euth> demos II and Apollodotos. The device, however, is 
taken from Indian mythology. The bi-scriptual silver 
pieces of the Kunindas also, though they contain devices 
all of which are indigenous to India, are reminiscent of the 
Greek monetary technique. The figures of Siva on the 
Indo-Scythian, Indo-Parthian and ICushan coins, or the 
very remark, ible figure of Visnu on a Kushan seal, justifiably 
attributed by Cunningham to Huvishka, are undoubtedly 
Hellenistic in character and there can be very little doubt 
that they were based on similar plastic forms of the divini- 
ties current in the extreme north of India. The deities 
appearing on the coins of the imperial Gupta rulers illustrate 
in a very characteristic manner the peculiar features of 
the Gupta style of sculpture. 
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Deities and their Emblems on Early Indian Seals 

The earliest seals in India found in fclie Indus valley — representations of cult 
divinities on some of them — several composite forms — Mother-goddess cult in the Indns 
valley — incidental reference to several types of carved ring-stones discovered in 
different places of Northern India, like Taxila, Kausambi and Raighat— evidence 
of animism supplied by the Indus seals : Tree-worship in two different forms— its 
later manifestations as evidenced by the early coins, seals and stone reliefs of the 
historic period — the ideology probably “underlying these divinities not Vedic in character 
but epic and pura^ic — Significance of this fact— comparative paucity of the Maorya, 
Sunga and Eushan seals — numerousness of the Gupta seals and seal-matrices from 
various sites like Bhita, Basarh and Raighat — diffeient cult divinities and their 
emblems depicted on them — very interesting mementoa of religious conditions of the 
period — general observations. 

Like the Dumismatic remains of ancient India, her glyptic 
ones also throw a flood of light on the mode of representing 
her divinities in different periods. The innumerable varie- 
ties of seals and similar objects that have been unearthed in 
various parts of northern India and that are dateable from 
the third or fourth millenium B.C. to the late Gupta period 
and afterwards contain numerous figures, many of which 
have been assumed with a great deal of justification to stand 
for various divinities in their anthropomorphic, theriomor- 
phic and sometimes therio-anthropomorphic forms. On 
many seals of the Kushan and the G upta periods, most of 
these gods and goddesses as also their emblems can be 
definitely recognised as belonging to one or other of the 
different religious creeds that were current in the period 
when they were manufactured. I have already drawn 
the attention of my readers, in the previous chapter, to 
the Sirkap bronze seal of Sivaraksita, that gave me the 
necessary clue for the identification of Siva on certain coin- 
devices of Maues. Mention has also been made by me there 
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of a few other metal and terracotta seals of the Kushan and 
the Gupta periods, which supply us with characteristic 
representations of such Hindu gods as Vi§nu and Siva, as 
well as a few of their emblems. I shall presently draw 
the attention of my readers to a good many seals of the 
Gupta period (a few amongst them going back to the Kushan 
age), that w’ere unearthed at such old sites of India, like Bhita, 
Basarh and Rajghat etc. But before I begin a systema- 
tic study of some of these seals and sealmatrices, from the 
iconographic point of view, it will be necessary for me to 
refer briefly to the many hundreds of sealings that were 
discovered in the course of excavations at the pre-historic 
Indus-valley sites of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. What- 
ever might have been the particular purpose which was 
served by them, there is little doubt that the figures which 
very frequently appear on their surface had some connec- 
tion with tlie religion that was practised by these pre- 
historic Indians. The very interesting seal unearthed at 
Mohenjo-daro, which bears a three-faced horned figure 
‘ seated on a low Indian throne in a typical attitude of 
Yoga, with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, and 
toes turned downwards ’, has previously been noticed by me. 
This particular sitting posture clearly corresponds to the 
Yogie asana known as kurmasana, where the heels are 
placed under the gluteals in a manner exactly similar to 
the mode described above. It will be of interest here to 
give a fuller account about the device, so carefully studied 
by Sir John Marshall. The tw'O arms of the figure, which 
are covered with bangles, are outstretched, and his hands 
with thumbs to front, rest on his knees ; on his neck and 
breast is placed a series of necklaces or torques in a manner 
similar to that of the graiveyalca ornament placed on the 
neck and breast of the Yak^a figures of the Suhga and the 
post-Sunga period ; the lower limbs seem to be bare and 
the figure appears to be itby-pliallic ; his head is crowned 
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by a pair of horns meeting in a tall head-dress. ‘ To either 
side of the god are four animals, an elephant and tiger on 
his proper right, a rhinoceros and buffalo on his left. 
Beneath the throne are two deer standing with heads regar- 
dant and horns turned to the centre.’ Just below the 
trunk of the elephant on the top left corner and above the 
tiger is the crude outline of a human figure. Marshall is 
justifiably sure about the divine character of the figure and 
from its p6'-culiarly distinctive attributes, such as three faces, 
the Yogic dsana, its association with animals, as many as 
five or six in number, its deer-throne and its horns, he 
concludes that the figure is a prototype of the historic Siva- 
Pa^upati.^ The seal just noticed at length is the same as 
No. 420 in Mackay’s list of seals discovered by him at 
Mohenjo-daro. Two other seals Nos. 222 and 235 in the 
same list, contain variant representations of apparently 

^ Marshall, M. I. O., Vol. I, pp. 62-6, pi. XII, 17. We miss, in 
the assembly of animals by the side of the god, Siva's bull Nandi. 
Marshall has very rightly referred to the association of deer with the 
historic Siva. As regards the horns, there is no need to assume that 
they ‘ took the form of the triivla or trident in later days, and in 
that guise continued to be a special attribute of Siva ’ ; for the horns 
as such were also associated with Siva, as is evident not only from 
the epic passage which reads : 8vargdduituhgamanialaf{i visai^iain 
yatra Sfdinafi I Svamatmavihita-m drsivd marityal^ iivapuTarti vrajet 
(M ahabhdrata, Vanaparvva, Oh. 88, V. 8), but also from the fact that 
the hom as an instrument of music is very often placed in one of 
the hands of the popular representations of Siva in Bengal. Hopkins 
thinks that the horn in the epic passage just quoted may refer to 
the crest of the image of Siva {Epic Mythology p. 33). 

Saletore recently attempted to identify the figure as Agni, in New 
Review, 55, X, 1939 ; but his grounds of objection to Marshall’s view 
were refuted by Moraes in a subsequent issue of the same Journal, 
Xn one of the latest issues of J .R.A.,8 .B ., the problem of the identity 
of the figure has hern thoroughly discussed from the ethnological point 
of view by A. Aiyappan who has fully endorsed Marshall’s identifica- 
tion (Letters, Vol. V, pp. 401-06). 
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the same deity, though many of the details of the former 
are omitted there. The figure on seal No. 235 bears only 
one face, and the head, adorned with a pig-tail hanging 
down on one side, is shown in profile. The head-dresses of 
the figures in these two seals (222 & 235) are very similar, 
‘ but surmounted by a plant motif with three branches in 
the one case and only a single branch on the other.’ 
Mackay remarks about this head-dress, ‘ The larger figure on 
seal 420 lacks this spray of foliage, but has instead the fan- 
shaped ornament commonly associated with the pottery 
female figurines.’ ^ 

Marshall refers to two seals found at Mohenjo-daro, 
which contain figures of a god seated in yoga posture, on 
whose either side kneels a half-human half-animal form of 
a Naga with hands uplifted in prayer (M.I.G., III, CXVI, 
29 and CXVIlJ, 13) . It is not quite clear, however, from 
these two seal devices whether the snake-body is attached 
to the back of the kneeling human votaries of the god ; in 
the early Kushan and subsequent representations of the 
Nagas at Mathura and other sites, the whole serpent body 
and sometimes only its many hoods (one, five or seven) are 
invariably attached behind the human body (the latter mode 


^ Mackay » Further Excavations at Mohenjo daro, Vol. 1, p. 835; 
Vol, II, pi. LXXXVIJ, figs. 222 and 235, and pi. XCIV, fig. • 20. 
Mackay is not sure whether there are horns on the head of the figures 
on seals Nos. 420 and 222; with regard to the latter, he says, ‘ The 
horns, if indeed they are horns, are definitely separate from the ht ad; 
they are, moreover, represented as fastened to the base of the twig.' 
What has been described as a probable urddhalihga feature of the 
figure on No. 420 is absent on the figures on the two other seals, 
where they appear to be wearing a very short piece of loin-cloth com- 
parable, according to Mackay , with lydhgot, so frequently worn by 
yogis and sannyasis of India. 

A. Aiyappan has made some very useful suggestions with regard 
to the homed head-dress in J.B,A,S.B, , Lietters, Voh V, pp. 01-6» 
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is also adopted in the Suhga art of Central India). But on 
these seals, the technique of showing the Nagas might have 
been somewhat similar to the one followed by the Bbarhut 
artist in his presentation of the scene of Elapatra Nagaraja’s 
visit to the Buddha ; at first Elapatra is shown in his serpent 
form, then he is given the human shape with the snake 
hoods attached behind his head. On these Indus Talley 
seals, the snakes appear on the far sides while the kneeling 
human figurines, without any snake hood, on the near sides 
of the god. 

Several other composite figures are also found on these 
seals ; human-faced goat or ram, part goat or ram, part bull 
and part man, part ram or goat, part bull, and part elephant 
with human countenance, — all these are figured on seals 
Nos. 378, 880 and 381. These curiouo composite forms, 
so clearly reminiscent of the Pramathas or Ganas, the 
attendants of Siva, of subsequent days, ai*e apparently also 
represented in the stone images in the round, illustrated 
in Vol. ITT, pi. C, 7 and h. Marshall remarks, 

‘ Such stone images can hardly have been other than cult 
objects intended for worship ; on the other hand, the seals 
which like most of the seals found in the Indus Talley, 
were almost certainly amulets, were used by the votaries of 
this curious syncretic form of deity ’ {Ibid, Tol. T., pp. 66-7). 
Mackay’s excavations at Mohenjo-daro brought to light a 
few more seals with the composite animal figures. The 
beast on his seals numbering 24 and 494 represents " a com- 
bination of the usual urus-like animal with two other heads, 
those of an antelope and a short-horned bull.’ A possible 
explanation suggested by him about this unusual device is 
that ‘ its owner may have sought the protection or assistance 
of three separate deities represented by the heads of these 
three animals.’ ’ The same archaeologist also records the 

^ Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo*daro ^ Vol. X, p. 83B* 
33— 1307 B 
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dipoovery of four seals numbering 411, 450, 521 and 636, 
from the lower levels, having the curious human-faced 
composite animal similar to that on Marshall’s seals number- 
ing 378, 380 and 381, already noticed by me. In this 
figure, there is a fusion of as many as thi'ee, or possibly four, 
animals, — forelegs of an ox-like animal, the striped hind- 
quarters and feet of a tiger, short curved horns of a bull or 
an antelope and the lolling trunk of an elephant and its pair 
of tusks. Mackay observes that this composite figure 
perhaps represented a deity that was worshipped at Mohenjo- 
daro; lie is also inclined to think that ‘ it wus perhaps also 
portra\ed in statue form, as the representation of it on the 
seals shows it to be wearing garlands with which it is likely 
that its images were adorned’ (Ihid, 3 i3). These chimaera- 
like creatures distinctly remind us of the human-faced wing- 
ed bulls and griffins of the early Buddhist art of Central 
India, whose prototypes have been found by G-rtinwedel and 
others in the similar creatures of imagination portrayed in 
the early art of Western Asia I may, however, draw the 
attention of my readers to one very significant observation 
of Mackay, in this connection. ‘ Composite animals are, 
of course, well-known in ancient art in other parts of the 
world ; they are supposed to have been invented, if we may 
thus term it, in Sumer and Elam, whence came the later 
beast art ” of Europe. It is not outside the bounds of 
possibility that the conception of a composite animal origina- 
ted in India and spread from there gradually to the west by 
the land route.’ ^ Reference may be made here to the 
terracotta sealing (No. 2409), a three-sided tapering prism. 


^ Mackay, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 33 ; Vol. II, pis. LXXXIII, XOIV, 
XOVI, XCVm. Tiiese composite animals appear only on the 
seals of the earlier occupations, ’ as is evident from the fact that the 
latter are found only in the lower level, but the fact of their not being 
found in the upper strata should not be stressed too far. 
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unearthed from mound F at Harappa. Bach of its three 
faces contains a standing mythical figure, the one of the left 
face being very interesting ; it is human above the waist 
and bovine below. The figures on the right and middle 
faces also seem to be human above and animal below (V'ats, 
Excavations at Harappa p. 44). I have already mentioned 
the name of the G-anasandthe Pramathas, while referring to 
the human-faced animal forms. The Garudas, Gandharvas, 
Kinnaras, Kumbhandas and others of the epic and puranic 
literature and ancient and mediaeval Indian art of the 
historic period should also be considered in this connection. 
The base of some of the above is undoubtedly Vedic in 
character (Garuda-Garutman, Sun conceived as a bird 
in the Rgveda) ; but who can doubt that these creatures 
of imagination owed much for their origin and evolution 
to the dim memories of the remote past in the minds of 
the Indians of the age of the Mahahharata and of the 
Puranas ? 

Some of these seals also contain representations of 
particular scenes which seem to illustrate mythological 
stories current among the pre-historic people of this region. 
These seal devices can very well be compared with the 
iconograpbio presentation of various myths associated with 
different religious creeds of India in the subsequent period. 
A reference to a few such seal devices will not be out of 
place here. Vats describe.^ a triangular prism sealing of 
terracotta with a blurred legendary scene on each side. 
One face of this seal shows a god in a standing posture ; 
his right arm is profusely decorated, but the left one is 
indistinct. Its second face shows a tall, stalwart man 
engaged in fighting a bison which has been firmly caught 
by the horns. Vats observes, ‘ The scene may be a 
representation of Ba-bani fighting a bison in a jungle.’ 
The third face shows to left a human figure, most presum- 
ably a deity, seated in a typical attitude of Yoga with 
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another figure to right seated on its haunches/ The 
same author elaborately notices an oblong terracotta sealing 
which contains legendary scenes on both its faces ; the 
order of depiction on each face probably runs from 
left to right. It is so very interesting for the purpose 
of our present study, that I cannot but fully note his 
description of the devices on both the sides. The obverse 
shows first of all a man attacking a tiger from a machan 
(scaffolding) erected on an acacia tree, then the deity 
seated on a low Indian throne in the well-known 
Yogic posture ; from behind his head-dress there is a long 
tassel-like appendage to right, which reminds us of a 
similar object on the head of a similar figure on some 
Mohenjo-daro seals described by Mackay (cf. Nos. 222 and 
236 already noted by me). Of the animals to his right, 
the one on the enclosure may be a goat, that below the 
projection, a hare or kid and that above it, an indistinct 
animal with a long body. The reverse side of it shows from 
left to right a humpless bull standing by a trident-headed 
post, with his head bent down a little, then a standing 
figure, possibly a god, in front of a two-storied structure, 
followed by three pictograms at the right end. The 
structure seems to be of wood and is of unusual interest. 
It * looks like a combined side elevation and perspective 
of a double-storied room preceded by a porch — both of open 
w'ork in front, but seemingly the two-storied room is 
closed by lattice-work on the rear side and crowned at the 
corners by somewhat conical finials.’ It is not certain 
what the bifurcated object apparently hanging down from 
a projection in front of the terrace stands for ; just below 
it, how’ever, is placed a domical something over the porch. 

^ Excavations at Harappa, Vol. I, p. 129; Vol. IT, PI. XCIII, 
310. The tentative explanation of the scene depicted on the f5rst 
face may be correct ; but the scene depicted on the third face is 
undoubtedly Indian in nature. 
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Yats remarks, “ The structure is probably of a sacred 
character, and m view of the trident post and bull, which 
are peculiarly associated with Siva whose prototj-^pe has 
been found at Mohenjo-daro, the possibility of the standing 
figure being ultimately identified as another form of the 
same god may not be ruled out.” ^ The scene of what 
appears to be a tiger-hunt is comparatively familiar in 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Marshall suggests that ‘ such 
seals may have been used as protective amulets against 
tigers or other jungle animals ’ {M.I.G., Yol. I, p. 71). 
This explanation holds good as regards the obverse device, 
but the reverse one partially reminds me of the reverse 
device of certain Ujjain coins, which I have reproduced 
in PI. I, fig. 15; the animals are no doubt absent, but here 
too is some sort of a structure with conical projections (?), 
as well as a trident-headed post which, however, is 
held by the right hand of the standing figure on the 
right side (in the previous chapter, I have suggested the 
possibility of this figure representing the votary ; it may 
as well be the cult deity in his human form). As regards 
‘ the domical object over the porch ’ on the Harappa seal, 
it noight be the same as the realistic phallus which appears 
on the obverse of the same types of coins (c/. PI. I, fig. 14). 
It may be noted in passim, the figure standing by the 
humpless bull on the Harappa seal seems to hold a long 
staff in his left hand and a water-vessel like object in 
his right one, just reminiscent of similar figures on certain 
punch-marked coins, which I have tentatively identified 
as Siva in the previous chapter (cf. Pi. I, fig. 4). The 
devices on the two seals. Nos. 279 and 510 of Mackay’s 
book, are of great intei-est for our study. The former depicts 

* M S. Vats, op. cit., pp. 129-30, PI. XOIII, 303. 33oth the 
above terracotta seals were disoovt-red in IMound F, belonging to 
Stratum No. III. 
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a buffalo with its head so represented as to show both the 
rugged horns, below which is placed an apparently parti- 
tioned feeding -trough ; in the extreme left corner is shown 
a man with his foot upon the buffalo’s uose, grasping a 
horn with one hand and with the other about to thrust a 
spear with a barbed point’ into the animal’s back ; there 
was a pictogram on the top right, only one letter being 
preserved, the others being broken off. The same scene 
also appears on two other sealings unearthed at Mohenjo- 
daro. Mackay, with a great deal of diffidence, remarks 
that this scene ‘ mny represent a belief not unlike the 
legend of Dundubhi, the buffalo demon, whom Siva and 
other gods attacked with tridents ; though their weapons 
proved powei'less against the animal, they eventually killed 
it by means of incantatious.’ ^ The parallelism noticed 
by Mackay is no doubt very interesting ; I remember one 
passage of the Durgd-sapta^atl, which, while describing 
the fight between the goddess Durga and the evil incarnate 
in the shape of the buffalodemon, says, ‘ sdrudhl tarn 
mahdsurani pddendkrdmya kanthe ca iulenainamatadayaV 
Le., ‘(the goddess appearing) to climb upon the great 
demon, attacked him with her leg and struck at his 
neck with her ifila (it may be a trident or a barbed spear). 
The puranic description of this fight may also be a 
close parallel, but the human figure in Mohenjo-daro 
seals seems to be a male one and the different forms of 
plastic representations of Durga as Mahisamarddinl have 

^ Mackay, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 936; Vol. II, PI. PXXXVIIl, fig. 279, 
Pis. XOI, 4a, XCII, 11b . He quotes, as his authority for the Dundubhi 
legend, Oppert’s Oriental (evidently a misprint for Original) Inhabitants 
of India, pp. 473-74. In the 9th chapter of the Avantiksetra- 
niahatmyam of the Avantya-Kfaandam of the STtandapuraxM, we find 
the story of the buSalo-demon named Haluhala being killed by the 
Ganas of Siva as woll as the other gods assembled in the Eiudraksetra 
near Avanti. 
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very little similarity to the scene on the Indus seals, just 
described. Mackay’s seal No. 510 shows a buffalo -which 
seems to have attacked a number of people who are lying 
on the ground in every conceivable position. Without 
excluding the possibility of its depicting ‘an episode that 
actually occurred to some of the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro,’ 
Mackay observes, ‘we may perhaps see in this scene a god, 
or the emblem of a god, attacking his enemies, a parallel 
to the well-known scene on the slate palettes of the First 
Dynasty of Egypt, where the king himself in his attribute 
“ Strong Bull ” gores a prostrate enemy.’ ^ 

It is time now to refer to a few more early Indus- Valley 
seals and incidentally to other objects of a somew-hat similar 
nature, that seems to prove the existence of the Mother- 
goddess cult among the people of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa. Marshall has observed that though there is no 
direct proof about the existence of Saktism in this region, 
yet there is enough indirect evidence in the shape of 
phalli, baetylic stones and ring-stones. The same author 
drew the attention of scholars to numbers of female 
figurines of terracotta, etc., that were discovered not only 
in this part of India but also from Baluchistan, though 
the ones discovered in the latter place differ from those of 
the Indus Valley, in that they are not full-length images.® 
The great majority of these female figurines appear as ‘a 
standing and almost nude female, wearing a band or girdle 
about her loins with elaborate head-dress and collar, and 
occasionally with ornamental cheek cones and a long 
necklace.’ Mackay remarks (ibid, Vol. I, p. 265), Tn fact, 
what are generally regarded as images of an Earth" or 

^ Maekay, op.cit., Vol. I, pp. 336 7 ; Vol. II, plate XCVI, fig. 510. 

® Marshall, M.I.G , Vol. I, p. 48 ff. Marshall refers to the wide 
belt of the ancient world from the Indus to the Nile, in which these 
figurines have been found; he is sure that they are ‘ efiBgies of the 
grt at Mother-Goddess or of one or other of her local manifestations.' 
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Mother-goddess are practically always nude, save for 
quantities of jewellery, a wide girdle and their remarkable 
head-dress.’ Now, an oblong terracotta seal with scenes 
depicted on both sides, that was unearthed at Harappa, 
most probably contains a representation of the same goddess 
with some additional traits. The right side of the obverse 
face is occupied by a nude female figure shown upside 
down with legs wide apart, and ‘with a plant issuing from 
her womb’ ; her arms are shown in the same position in 
which those of the proto-type of Siva-Pasupati are shown; 
at the left side of the same are shown a pair of tigers 
standing facing each other (these are regarded by Marshall 
as two genii, animal ministrants of the deity). The left 
part of the reverse side of this seal contains two human 
figures, one male and the other female; the latter seated, 
with her hair dishevelled, raises her hands in supplication 
to the male who stands in front of her in a threatening 
attitude with a shield-like thing and a sickle-shaped object 
in his left and right hands respectively. Marshall suggests 
that the ‘ scene is intended to portray a human sacrifice 
connected with the Barth Goddess depicted on the other 
side, with whom we must also associate the two genii. 
This striking and unique representation of the goddess with 
a plant issuing from her womb is compared by Marshall 
with a terracotta relief of the early Gupta age from Bhita 
on which the goddess is shown with her legs in much the 
same position, but with a lotus issuing from her neck 
instead of from her womb.^ One of the most interesting 

^ Marshall. M. I. 0., Vol. I, p. 64, pi. XII, fig. 12. M. S. Vats, 
op. cH., Vol. I, p. 42, Vol. II, pi. XOIII, 304. Marshall after com- 
paring the two animal “ genii ” on. this sealing with those hailing from 
the Aegean area and Mesopotamia, remarks, ‘ That the conception 
of these animal genii arose independently in Greece. Mesopotamia 
and India is hardly conceivable, but whether it originated in the 
East or West has yet to be determined.’ 
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seals bearing the representation of a goddess, this time a 
tree-goddess or spirit, was discovered at Mohenjo-daro. The 
tree, an advattha as recognisable from its leaves shown on the 
top right corner, is represented by its two branches only 
springing from a circle on the ground ; between the two 
branches stands the nude deity having long hair, a pair of 
horns with probably a spring of foliage in between, or 
tridula horns, and armlets ; in front of the tree appears a 
half-kneeling worshipper, also with long hair, armlets and 
horns (between a pair of these a leaf-spray or plume is 
recognisable here), behind whom stands a goat with human 
face ; in the register below are seven ministrants or votaries, 
each dressed in short kilt and wearing long pig tails with a 
spray of leaves or a feather in the hair ; beyond the foot of 
the tree on the right is a square partitioned receptacle very 
similar in conception to the pottery dishes found in Mohenjo- 
daro. Marshall is of opinion that the whole scene repre- 
sents the epiphany of the tree-goddess, taking the compo- 
site human-headed animal figure as a protecting local 
divinity of a minor type accompanying the suppliant into 
the presence of the tree-goddess.’ 

Though the objects now to be noted by me do not 
really fall in the category of sealings, still I feel a brief 
reference to them will be of some use to us in our present 
study. A large number of ring-stones, ranging from half 
an inch to nearly four feet in diameter, have been found 
in the course of excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa ; 
the larger ones are made of stone, while the smaller ones 

^ Marshall, op. oit., Vol. I, pp. 6S-5, pi. XII, fig. 18. Mackay, 
op. oU., Vol. I, pp. 337-8; Vol. II, pi. XCIV, fig. 480, pi, XCIX, A. 
The goddess standing between the branches of the tree is reminiscent 
of one of the variants of the goddess Laksmi, in. which she is made 
to stand on the pericarp of a lotus flower, with lotus flowers and 
leaves on long stalks spreading on her either side; of. H. I. I. A., pi. 
XIV, fig. 52. 

24— 1307B 
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are of different materials such as stone, faience, shell, or 
imitation carnelian. ‘ The most typical of them have their 
upper and lovper surfaces undulating ; in others, the lower 
surface is flat, and the top takes a quatrefoil form 
(Marshall). Two explanations were suggested by scholars 
with regard to the nature of these objects; according to 
some, the larger ones of them served as architectural 
members, while according to others they were stone money. 
But Marshall has raised very reasonable objections to both 
these suggestions and his own interpretation that these are 
to be regarded as representations of Yoni, the female organ 
of generation, as symbolising motherhood and fertility still 
appears to be the correct one, .When they are compared to 
the numbers of phalli, — they are so realistic that they 
cannot be explained in any other way (c/. the realism 
manifest in the earliest stonephalli of the historic period dis- 
covered at G-udimallain, Mathura and other places), — that 
have been discovered in the same region, there remains 
very little doubt about the truth of Marshall’s explanation. 
But it must be borne in mind that in the Indus Valley 
both the phalli and the yoni stones appear to have served 
the purpose of cult objects separately, as seems to have 
also been the case with the early phalli and the yoni stones 
of subsequent days. In fact, the lihgam in arghya (or yoni) 
design is comparatively late in appearance and even then 
in the conventional Sivalihgas the spout like projection 
from which the pujdbhaga of the Sivalinga rises upward 
and which is taken by the uninitiated as symbolising yoni, 
is really a ndla or drain for the easy outflow of the volume 
of water usually poured on the top of the emblem by the 
numerous devotees of the god.^ These phalli and the ring 

^ The elaborate pedestal, however, in the oonventional Siva- 
lihgas of the subsequent period were definitely regarded as illustrating 
the female principle as the iconographio texts of a comparatively 
late date, as well as many late Sanskrit works fully prove. It must 
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stones, thus appear to have separately symbolised the 
principles of virility and fecundity, both of which are 
highly esteemed by all men in all ages. Marshall has 
referred to his own discovery of several curious stone 
discs, three of which were unearthed from the Bhir Mound 
at Taxila, one from inside the structures uncovered near 
the foot of Hathial (Taxila) and one at Kosam. A frag- 
ment of a similar object was recently found in course of 
excavation at Rajghat near Benares. The Hathial one is 
described by Marshall, thus, ‘ It is of polished sandstone 
3^" in diameter, adorned on the upper surface with con- 
centric bands of cross and cable patterns and with four 
nude female figures alternating with honey-suckle designs 
engraved in relief around the central hole ’ {A.S.I.A.R., 
1927-28, p. 66). It will be of interest now to compare 
with the above Taxila discs a partially broken reddish 
steatite circular disc about 2^" in diameter, found at 
Kajghat, which contain on the outer side of its top surface 
a very w'ell-carved decorative design. The decoration 
consists of a palm tree with a horse by its side, beyond 
which is a female figure bolding a bird in her outstretched 
right hand (there is an indistinct object beneath her right 
hand and a taurine near her left shoulder); then follow in 
successive orders — a long-eared and short-tailed animal, a 
crane, the goddess again with her hands this time stretched 
downwards, some object which is broken, palm-tree again, 
a bird, a small circular disc, the goddess again with the 
circular disc near her left shoulders, then a winged mythical 
animal and lastly a crane with a crab-like object near its 
legs. The goddess is thrice repeated with the various 
accessory figures noted above in between her three re- 
presentations. But one thing to be noted here is that 

be noted however, that these elaborate pedestals are usually absent in 
the phallic emblems of earlier date. 
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unlike the Tasila disc just described, the device appears 
here on the top surface instead of on the side of the central 
depression of the disc, and the hole is not there ; the surface 
near the central hole of this one is filled with a beautiful 
scroll design. The carving is so very beautifully executed 
on this piece which is in the collection of the Bharat Xala 
Bhavan, Museum, that it can justifiably be assigned to the 
same age to which the Taxila, Kosam and other discs 
belong. The same museum has in its collection a fragment 
of a red steatite disc unearthed in course of excavations at 
Eiajghat near Benares, which is more similar to the Taxila 
disc. This has a hole through the centre, around which 
as in the Taxila ones are engraved tw'o nude female figures 
with their hands stretched dowm wards with probably a honey- 
suckle in between them ; on the flat surface of the disc 
between cable designs are two monkey-like animals holding 
acreeper(?) with a lizard (or an alligator) in between them ; 
there is a partially defaced inscription in early BrahmT 
script on its rim, which is illegible. Another partly broken 
similar disc hailing from Kosam, which has been acquired 
by the aforesaid Museum at Benares, contains a much 
damaged though partially legible inscription in Asokan 

BrahmI. The inscription reads, ma m tha m ka 

bha da ma tha lo ga tara ia a ga la{?) na(ni?) ka ye la m 

ca le ; it is unfortunate that no sense can be made of 

it. The ring-stone has two bands of decoration cut in 
relief on one face around the hole. On one band can be 
seen a row of alligators below a twdsted rope, and on the 
second band which extends into the hole are carved the 
nude goddess between three-pronged trees. The inscription 
noted above appears on the side of the disc. All the above 
discs can justifiably be regarded as cult objects comparable 
with the pre-historic ring stones of the Indus "Valley on the 
one hand and the cakras and the yantras of the Saktas, 
the VisniipaUas of the Vaisnavas and the ayagapatas of the 
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Jainas on the othei'. But their ideological association with 
the former, the caA:raa and the yantras of the latter 
day Sakta cult appears to be closer.^ Marshall observes 
about the Taxila discs, ‘ In these ring-stones, which are 
quite small and used perhaps as exvoto offerings, nude 
figures of a goddess of fertility are significantly engraved 
with consummate skill and care — inside the central hole, 
thus indicating in a manner that can hardly be mistaken the 
connection between them and the female principle.’ ^ 

The pre-historic people of the Indus Talley appear to 
have been great believers in animism also, as is proved by 
a good many seals discovered at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 
The worship of trees or the tree-spirits is the characteristic 
manifestation of animistic belief. I have already referred 
to a seal which seems to unite in its device the w’orship of 
the female principle as well as that of the tree-spirit, 
where the epiphany of the female deity in the tree is 

^ The stone discs in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, noted above 
have not yet been published. Bai Shahib Krishnadas, the Curator 
of the Museum, kindly gave me permission to utilise them for my 
book. I may here refer to one cylindrical amulet like object of red 
steatite about in length and in breadth, found at Bajghat, 

which is somewhat similar to a few cylindrical seals (amulets?) 
unearthed at Mohenjo-daro. There are three shallow incuse bands, 
two on either side and one in the middle, the latter dividing the small 
cylinder in two fairly equal sections; in one of them are found, in 
order, a taurine, a long-eared and short-tailed animal, a two- humped 
camel and a lion, while the other section bears in succession a 
taurine, a horse, the long-eared and short-tailed animal and an 
elephant. 

® Vol. I, pp. 62-3. In the fn. No. 1 on page 63, he 

says, * That ring-stones of this type had a wide vogue in ancient India 
is shown by the discovery of another specimen at Sahet-Mahet 
(ancient Sravasti) in the U.B. , and by the fact that they were copied 
by the Buddhists, though with this difference that the nude figures of 
the goddess were eliminated/ 
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portrayed in a half realistic, half conventional manner. 
Many seals in the Indus Valley sites show the presence of 
two different forms of tree-worship among the people of 
the locality : ‘ One in which the tree itself is worshipped 
in its natural form, the other in which the tree spirit is 
personified and endowed with human shape and human 
attributes.’ On several sealings at Harappa (ISTos. 16, 20, 
21, 25, 26, M.I.G., PL XII), various sacred trees are 
represented, which the artists have attempted to differentiate 
one from another. A few of these trees appear to be 
enclosed by walls or railings such as commonly surround 
the base of the sacred trees (vrksacaityas) as depicted 
in the later reliefs of the historic period. In the fourth 
chapter of my book, I have drawn the attention of my 
readers to one of the commonest devices on the early 
indigenous coins of India — which is the ‘ tree within 
railing.’ These enclosed trees on the Indus seals can 
very well be compared with the above and can justifiably 
be taken as distant prototypes of the vrksacaityas and the 
st77alavrksas represented in the latter. The terracotta 
seal (No. 2410) found at Harappa has as its obverse device 
a deity wearing a kilt or short tunic and a three-pointed 
head-dress (or trisula horns ?), standing under an 
ornamental arch, which appears to be made of the bent 
bough of a pipal tr^e. The lower ends of this bough are 
rounded up to form loops, each enclosing a star. The 
head of the deity is turned a little towards the right and on 
both arms he wears a number of armlets ’ (Vats, ibid., 
Vol. I, p. 43). The device on one of the sides of a three- 
sided terracotta prism disco rered at Mohenjo-daro, can 
be described thus : On the extreme right a horned figure 
wHh arms adorned with bracelets, standing between two 
pipal trees ; on its left, a sacred goat decorated with 
garlands, recalling the scene explained by Marshall as the 
epiphany of the tree-goddess ; beyond it a kneeling homed 
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apparently a goddess (cf . the long pig-tail), holding 
out both of its hands, a small offering table with some- 
thing like a bird on it being shown on the extreme left 
(Mackay, ibid., Vol. I, p. 351; Yol. II, PI. LXXXII, Nos. 
1 and 2). It is no doubt impossible for us at the present 
state of our knowledge to be sui-e about the exact signi- 
ficance of this scene, but we shall not be far wrong if we 
find in it also the representation of a mythology associated 
with a tree-spirit. The scene on an amulet noticed by 
Mackay {ibid., pp. 354-56, PI. XC, 23o and h) may be 
referred to in this connection. Two men are shown, each 
carrying a tree torn from the ground, with their roots 
clearly visible ; perhaps, the men are about to transplant 
the trees for the abode of a spirit who is depicted in between 
the tree-carrying figures ; the leafy nature of the arm of 
this spirit really represents the armlets of the divinity. 
Mackay has cited an interesting parallel to this scene in 
that of the puranic story of the Yamalarjjuna trees which 
w’ere uprooted by the child Ivrsna, thus releasing the tw’o 
spirits confined in them. We find its iconographic present- 
ation in reliefs of the late Gupta period and afterwards 
and it has been suggested by Mackay that it owed its origin 
to a similar myth of a much earlier date.^ 

The above survey of a few representative seals of the 
Indus Valley has partially acquainted us with the nature 
of the beliefs and practices of the pre-historic people of 
India in that region. Several conclusions have been 
drawn about the iconographic presentation of some of 

^ The two Arjjuna trees were really the two sons of the Yak^a 
king Kubera, ®ia., Manigriva and Nala-Kubera, who were cursed by 
Narada to be changed into trees. Krsna released them from this 
accursed existence by uprooting the trees. The scene on the Mohenjo- 
daro amulet is somewhat different from its purauio counterpart, 
inasmuch as, in the former, two persons instead of one are shown 
with the uprooted trees in their hands. 
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their g[ods and goddesses, after a careful study of the devices 
appearing on the seals and amulets ; the nature of these 
conclusions, however, is still a tentative one to a certain 
extent. As I have said in the second chapter, the un- 
ravelling of the mystery of the script and language of the 
seals, if it is ever unravelled at all, will shed more definite 
light on the problem.^ Marshall makes this interesting 
remark about the representation of the Indus Valley divini- 
ties of the remote past, ' the people of Mohenjo-daro 
had not only reached the stage of anthropomorphising 
their deities, but were worshipping them in that form 
as well as in the aniconic ’ ; for, the highly convention- 
alized type of the image of what he justifiably describes 
as the prototype of Siva-Pa^upati, its stylized details and 
the fact that the kindred image portrayed on the faience 
sealing is being worshipped by the Nagas clearly point to its 
being ‘ a copy of a cult idol.’ ^ The decoration (c/. the 
armlets, head-dress, etc.), the sitting posture, the mode of 
showing the hands, the horns on the head, etc., appear 
also in other figures, some of which may depict the 
different aspects of the same god. The nude goddess, 
either in association with a tree or not, with some of the 
above characteristics, is shown as an object of veneration. 
Many composite human and animal figures found on the 
seals and amulets very probably stand for divinities in 
their theriomorphic or therioanthropomorphic forms, 
though many others are to be regarded as mere accessories. 
Most, if not all, of the above types of figures appear to 
have been based on actual icons of cult gods which were 

^ In -fche second chapter of my book, I have hesitated to endorse 
fully the conclusions of Marshall, Mackay and Chanda. But since 
I wrote those lines, I went to Harappa and studied the seals 
other antiquities on the spot. I have now much less hesitation in 
accepting many of their findings. 

M.I.O., Vol, I, p. 66. Italics are mine. 
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being worshipped by the people in those days. Bni, what 
is mast interesting in this connection is the fact that the 
ideology which seems to underlie many of the above 
divinities does not correspond to the same at the root of 
such Vedic deities ns Indra, Mitra, Agni, Varuna and others. 
It is true we cannot describe the former as so many Hiniiu 
divinities and their representations as those of many Hindu 
icons, yet it can be suggested that they contributed a great 
deal towards the formation of the concepts underlying some 
of the later Hindu gods. The apparent reproductions 
of mythical scenes on these prehistoric objects might also 
have contained the germs of different mythologies of 
the later period. Id is not suggested, however, that 
the myths current about many of the Yedic god.s and 
the anthropomorphic conceptiou.s underlying them had 
nothing to do with the shaping and development of a good 
many of their epic and puranic counterparts. I have already 
hinted about the great part which the former had to play 
in formulating the various god-concepts of the later times ; 
this will also be fully demonstrated in my work on the 
images of the various Hindu gods and goddesses. But what 
I want to emphasise hero is that the Vedic traits of the 
latter, especially in the case of some of the sectarian 
divinities, were really superimposed on their primitive pre- 
historic core. As the Vedic period was far nearer to the 
epic and puranic times and as copious literary data of the 
former age are available to us, we can trace out the analogies 
and influences with more certainty. Further researches 
and excavations in various old sites of India, let us hope, 
will supply us with more clues and links of the intervening 
period, that are now missing, which will enable us to 
connect the Indus Valley evidence with the epic and the 
puranic data with more definitenesss. Even the changes 
in the Vedic beliefs and practices of a date later than that 
of the early Bgvedic hymns, as has been suggested by me 
25— 1S07B 
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in the previous sections of this book, were brought about by 
the rites and customs of these pre-historic people of India. 

Seals and seal matrices with devices of an iconographic 
character on their surface dateable in the Maurya or the 
Snnga period are very rare. The small stone discs with the 
figures of the Mother-Goddess (Earth Goddess?) carved around 
their central hole have already been mentioned by me in 
connection with the ring-stones discovered in the sites of 
the Indus Valley ; but thev cannot be described as so many 
seals. Numerous terracotta seals, however, with Hindu 
divinities and their emblems on them, have been unearthed 
in two of the old sites in northern India, viz., Basarh and 
Bhita, which are of great archaeological interest ; these 
mostly belong to the early and late Gupta period, a few 
being dateable still earlier. To these will have to be added 
the recent find of terracotta seals of the Kushan and 
Gupta periods at Rajgliat near Benares (a few in this lot even 
go back to the Sunga date, though they do not bear any 
iconographic device) ; some of them bear representations of 
deities and their emblems. Many terracotta seals were also 
unearthed at Nalanda, some of which are of unique interest 
from iconographic point of view ; they, however, mostly 
date from the late Gupta period and afterwards. 
Different purposes were served by these seals, some being 
attached with a string to letter tablets ; others w'ere royal, 
official or mercantile guild tokens meant for the use of their 
servants and followers ; a few of them again were un- 
doubtedly manufactured for the use of the heads of religious 
establishments and their retainers while a vast number were 
also the sealings of private individuals. It has been suggest- 
ed that as a large number of such seals (over 700) were 
discovered in one single spot while excavating Basarh, it is 
likely that the seal matrices w'ere manufactured there ; so 
many impressions — sometimes double, triple, and multiple 
on a single lump of clay — denoted that the former were being 
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tested ill that way. The finished seals were usually made 
of clay, perhaps prepared according to one of the processes 
to be mentioned in connection with the manufacture of 
terracotta images in the next chapter. Most of them were 
burnt after they had received the impressions from the parti- 
cular seal matrices, some being very lightly burnt, while a 
few others were merely sun-burnt. Many of the above 
varieties of seals bear the figures of several Bralimanical 
gods and their emblems ; the former are comparatively rare, 
the latter being most numerous. Sometimes, only the 
name of the cult-deity accompanied with some auspicious 
symbol is engraved, without any impression of his iconic 
figure or emblems, while at other times different emblems 
in varieties of combinations make their appearance. In 
many cases, there is a characteristic connection between the 
name of the issuer and the deity or his emblem or emblems 
reproduced on the seals, as we find on some coins of the 
Pancala series. One thing, however, is quite evident from 
our study of representative specimens from Bhita and 
Basarh, that even when the Brahmanical cult-gods were 
being iconically represented, they were comparatively in- 
frequently used in the terracotta seals, where copious use 
was made of the varieties of their emblems. Again, it is 
highly probable that an emblem which, in its association 
with others, would belong to one particular cult, may, when 
depicted singly, be connected with another. Thus the 
conch-shell with wheel and other emblems is undoubtedly 
Vaisnava in character, but when appearing alone may some- 
times denote the Sankhanidhi of Kubera, a very appropriate 
symbol for merchant guilds and bankers. 

Siva or his emblems are found depicted on the seals above 
ill various ways. I have already referred to the representation 
of him in bis linga from between two trees with the legend 
‘ padape^vara' in the field in Gupta characters, which is in 
the collection of Babu Dhir Sing Nabar of Calcutta. A 
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pointed oval seal was discovered by T. Bloch at Basarh, 
which bears on it a Sivalihga with a Irident-battleaxe sym- 
bol (Bloch simply says triSula, but the combined triiula- 
para^u is quite clear from bis plate), the legend in exergue 
below being AmrataJie^oara, meaning the lord of Ainrataka 
(PI. X, Fig. 0). Now Amrataka is the name of a mountain ; 
Bloch draws our attention to the eight Guhya lingas men- 
tioned in the Matsya Purana, viz., Hari^candra, Amratake- 
^vara, Jale^vareT, Sriparvata, Mahalaya, Krmicajude^vara, 
Kedara and Mahabhairava, w’hicb, according to him, were 
situated in Avimukta, i.e., Benares (A.S .I.A.R., 1903-04, 
p. 110, No. -30, PI. XL, 2). Bloch remarks about it : ' The 
letter to which it was attached must have been sent by the 
custodians of the temple of Amratakesvara.’ The oval seal 
(No. 39) in the same series (ibid., p. Ill) simply bears the 
legend Nama PadnpateJi. The square seal matrix (No. 574) 
discovered by D. B. Spooner at the same site (Basarh) in 
1913-14, and reproduced by him in the Annual Report of the 
year (PI. XLIX) bears three symbols on the top section and 
the legend Banjtilaka in early Gupta characters in the lower 
one, the sections being separated by two closely parallel 
horizontal lines. Of the three symbols, the middle one is a 
Iriiula with a short handle, that on the right ‘ resembling 
in shape the early Brahml character for dhu ’ is nothing but 
a longish water-vessel as seen in the hands of Siva appearing 
on the coins of Kauishka and Huvisbka and the other on 
the left ‘looking like ra’ is but a short staff as is placed in 
one hand of the same deity on some of Huvishka’s coins. 
So, what we have here is really the three attributes in the 
hands of Siva. A fragmentary sealing or seal impression 
of the early Gupta period found by Spooner at Basarh (ibid., 
pp. 121, 160, PI. L, No. 672) shows ‘a very roughly sketch- 
ed bullock running to right with the crescent moon above ’ 
(the suggested reading Maradatta- cannot be supported if one 
refers to the plate and I can suggest no other reading as the 
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plate is too indistinct) ; tLis is, of course, notLiug but Siva 
with crescent moon (Sasaiikasekhara) in Lis thenomorpbic 
form. The unique seal impression {ibid , p. 1-29, No. 84, 
PI. XLVI) shows on the upper edge of its slightly concave 
surface a small conventional ^aiiLha in outline and a very 
good humped bull recumbent to left in the middle of the 
field; the legend is Rudradevasya. The former may have 
no Visnuite association here and may simply stand for the 
‘ 3ahkhanidhi.’ The humped bull appears on several other 
seals from Spooner’s find at Basarh, tlie name of the owner, 
such as Rudraraksita, etc., in them (a good many of them 
are inscribed) showing its cult connection ; on some there is 
a globular object placed between the horns of the animal, 
which shows, according to some scholars, Sassanian influence. 
But one very fine large temple seal in Spooner’s list {ibid., 
p. d4i. No. .369, with one duplicate, PJ. XLVIU) requires 
notice here, for it bears five interesting emblems in a row on 
its top section ; Spooner describes them as ‘ (1) a tall vase 
with radiating rays or flower-stalks ; (2) something that looks 
like a tall and slender tree, such as a poplar, not that I 
suppose it is a poplar in reality ; (3) the central figure, 
which has the outline of a stouter tree with spreading base ; 
(4) a battlease to left surmounted by a trident ; (5) a kalasa 
with rays or flower-stalks.’ The legend in 3-upta characters 
reads Aramikiimrasya, i.e., (seal of the temple) of Aramiki- 
^vara. The seal is undoubtedly Saiva in character as the 
inscription on it shows, and of the five emblems, the 
trident-axe particularly belongs to this cult; the vase, 
represented twice, one on each end, in different forms, may 
stand for mahgalaghata with twigs on both or on one of 
them — the slender one on the left side may be a variant of 
an water- vessel as is sometimes placed in the bands of 
Siva on Kuahan coins ; the ccniral device may represent, 
though in a schematic way, the somewhat realistic Uiiga 
on a spread base, while the one to its immediate proper 
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right is nothing bat a sakti (spear) with a long flat 
blade. There is thus, not much difficulty to define the five 
objects, as Spooner thinks ; an interesting detail which has 
been missed by him is that all these five emblems are placed 
on separate pedestals on ‘ the ribbon-like horizontal band 
a little below the true centre,’ thus indicating their sacred 
character. The fine seal No 764 (ibid., p. 152, PI. Li) con- 
tains a device which has been described by Spooner as 
follows — ‘ a tall female figure standing facing, with the 
upper part of the body bent considerably to the proper left, 
left hand on hip ; right extended toward the right as in the 
varadammlrd. The figure is seemingly nude, but there are 
draperies floating to left and right from the level of the 
waist, and some garland or drapery pendent in front, as 

though suspended from a girdle around the waist ; the 

most curious feature of all is the head-dress which she wears, 
like a single high horn with streamer floating to the (proper) 
left ’ 1 had to quole the above description at some length, 

for the correct understanding of the iconography of the 
figure ; the seal is very imperfectly reproduced in the 
plate, a reference to which will enable us to add some features 
unnoticed by Spooner and tentatively explain their nature. 
The left breast of the figure is abnormally large in propor- 
tion to the right one, which holds a staff-like object in its 
right hand ; ‘ the curious head-dress like a single high horn ’ 
is most probably nothing but the longish coil of jata shown 
on the lieads of Siva figures, and it should be noted, it is 
deliberately placed on one, — i.e., the right — side of the head; 
lastly, there seem to be traces of the urdhalihga feature on 
the front part of the waist. Now, if these observations of 
mine are accepted, there can be no hesitation about the 
identity of the figure ; it thus represents the Arddhanarlsvara 
aspect of Siva, in which the left half is that of Uma, and the 
right that of the god himself. The staff in the right hand, 
the longish coil of jatd placed on the right side of the head, 
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the prominence given to the left breast (tbe right breast is 
much smaller than the left one and belongs to a male figure) 
and the probable urddhalihga feature — all these go to support 
the suggestion. The legend could not be fully read by 
Spooner and its hazy reproduction does not help us to im- 
prove the reading which is... Up iiraksasastidattah. It may 
be observed here that this is one of the earliest representa- 
tions of the Arddhanarl^vara aspect of Siva in art ; I have 
already drawn attention to Bardasanes' mention of it. 
V. S. Agravala draws our attention to a miniature relief 
depicting the same theme, which belongs to the Kushan 
period ; it is in the collection of the late Pandit Eadba- 
krishna of Mathura {J.I.S.O.A., 1937, p. 124, PI. XLIY, 2). 
The concave impress of a seal (No. 422, ibid., p. 143, 
PL XL VIII) has a battleaxe, with a long handle laid length- 
wise of the seal, as its device. The long legend in very 
small characters is not legible, but seems to end in dattasya. 
The battle-axe is a Saiva emblem and it is very frequently 
found in Siva images of later period (cf. ParaSumrga- 
vardbhayahastam ) ; the Siva figure of the Gudimallam linga, 
one of the earliest sculptures of Siva, carries in one of its two 
hands a battle-axe. 

Of the interesting religious seals unearthed by Sir John 
Marshall at Bhita, a good many show undoubted Saiva 
features ; not only various Saivic emblems like the liiiga, 
the trident-axe, tbe nandipada and the bull (the bull in 
some instances has a sphere of disc between horns as appear- 
ing on Satavahana coins) are clearly recognisable on them 
as well as on those of the officials, localities and private 
individuals, but also, there appear human representations 
of Siva, though in extremely rare instances. Some of tbe 
religious seals bear the different appellations of Siva such as 
Kale^vara, Kalanjara-bhattaraka, Bhadre^vara, Mahe4vara (?) 
and NandT — the last the name of his mount. One of the 
oval seals in Marshall’s list (A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12, p. 47, 
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PI. XVIII, No. 14) has a tridoiii-axe flanked by a diagram 
of dots, realy a hill symbol, and an unidentified emblem on 
its left ; the legend in eastern Gupta characters is Kdleivara 
prij/atam (‘ May Kale^vara be pleased ’). Marshall observes 
that Kalesvara is the name of a Sivalihga according to 
Skanda Purana, and this tablet would seem to have been 
presented as an offering at some shrine of Siva at Bhita. 
The seal next in the list is also Saiva in nature ; it bears a 
realistic Sivalihga with an umbrella on one side and a trident 
on the other. The lihga is placed on a hill in the form of 
a well-arranged pile of round balls, below which is a waved 
line probably standing for a river ; the legend in northern 
Gupta characters is Kdlanjara-bhatidralcasya , i.e., ‘of the 
lord of Kalafijara.’ Kalanjara, according to Cunningham, is 
the name of a hill in Bundelkhand, the favourite resort of 
Saiva tapasvins from very early times (A.S.R., XXI, 
p. 20 ff.). The manner in which the Mahdhhdrata refers 
twice to the Saiva shrines at Kalafljara in its Tlrthayatra 
Parvadhyaya of the Vanaparvam definitely proves their im- 
portance.^ This seal was evidently issued from a Saiva 
shrine on the Kalanjara hill, though no remains of a 
temple exist on the hill at present. The seal No. 1C bears 
also a Sivalinga of an extremely realistic nature, placed on 

^ Ch. 86, Verses 56-57 • Atra Kdlafljarani ndma parvatarn loka- 
viSrutam [ Tatra devahrade snatva gosahasraphalarri labhet II Yah 
snatastavpayet tatra girau Kdlanjare nrpa | Svargalohc mahiyeia naro 
ndstyatra sa^niayah II Thus the waved line below the hill, evidently 
the Kalanjara hilh is the river or devahrada near it where a dip is 
specially recommended. Again, cf. Chapter 87, verse 21 — Hiranya- 
vinduli haihiia girau Kdlanjare nrpa. In the Matsya Purdna we find 
mention of Kalifijaravana as one of the places very much sacred 
on account oP Siva’s presence ; KdlifljaravanaUcaiva iahkuhan^am 
sthale4varam I Etdni ca pavitrdni sannidTiyaddhi mama priye 11 — Ch. 
181, V. 27. The Great Epic places the hill somewhere near Praytlga 
and Citrahuta. The Kalinjaravana of the Matsya Purdna is evidently 
the same as Kalanjara of the Epic and of the seals. 
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a pedestal with the representation of a hill on one side and 
a trident-axe on the other, having a legend K{a)la(n)jara 
in north-eastern G-upta characters (PI. X, Fig. 4). But 
the next seal — ^that numbered 17 — is of unique iconographic 
interest ; it bears a two-armed male figure seated in 
lalilasana pose on a padapitha with uncertain objects in his 
bands. There appear to be foliage(?) or flames over head 
and shoulders ; the legend in northern characters of the 4tli 
or 5th century A.D. is Bhadreivara (PI. X, Fig. 5). 
Marshall says that ‘ this is the name of the Sivalinga of 
Kalpagrama (not identified up to date) according to the 
Vdmanapurana. (Ch. 46). The male figure may, therefore, 
be Siva in the Bhadre^vara aspect.’ The figure is un- 
mistakeably Siva and this shows the simultaneous phallic 
and human mode of representing the dignity. If the 
reading of the legend on seal No. 23 as Bhagavato 
Ma(h}eivarasya is upheld — Marshall says that it is problem- 
atic — then the two-armed male figure standing facing with 
right hand outstretched and left hand on hip, with folds 
of drapery falling on both sides, may also represent Siva. 
The three Bhita seals numbering 26-28 described by 
Marshall in 4. S'. J.fl.E., 1911-12 (p. 61 and PI. XVIII) 
require notice in this connection. The first bears on it a 
bull standing to left with a crescent under its neck ; a 
woman stands in front, with her right hand outstretched 
and left hand on hip ; a post or a thunderbolt appears 
behind the bull ; bow with arrow and pile of balls (i.e., 
the symbol for mountain), similar to those in Kolhapur 
series of the Andhra coins, are shewn in exergue. The 
same figures are present on the second (No. 27) though in 
a transposed manner and on the third (28), the latter being 
much worn. The legend on No. 26 is Maharaja Gautanii- 
putrasya Sivameghasya in characters of the 2nd-3rd century 
A. I), while the legend in similar characters on No. 27 is 
Vdsasu (VaSisthi) putrasya 3v% Bhl 7 nasena(sya). Marshall 
26— 1307B 
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-emarks about the first that ‘ the bull and crescent point to 
;he king’s leaning towards Saivism the bow and arrow 
IS well as the mountain are also characteristic emblems of 
§iva. The female figure on the seals very probably stands 
for Durga, the consort of Siva, her standing posture and the 
handpose closely coinciding with the same on seal No. 23, 
where we may find the god himself in human form/ The 
Bhita seal No. 44, of an oflftoial, showing bull standing 
facing, with round object between horns is interesting, 
because in it the main device is flanked by a wheel in side ele- 
vation and ‘ an uncertain symbol ’ (Marshall) ; their sacred 
character is fully emphasised by the fact that all three are 
placed on altars. The early Gupta legend in northern 
characters is Dandanayaha-3rl Bankaradattasya ; the name 
of the official is no doubt Saiva, and so the animal form of 
Siva in the centre of his seal is quite appropriate ; but to 
this sectary, Visnu is also an object of adoration, for his 
two emblems (we shall see presently that ' the uncertain 
symbol ’ is a Vaisnava one) are allotted honoured, though 
subordinate, positions in his seal. The devices of parti- 
cularly Saiva connection that are to be found on the other 
seals of officials or of private individuals at Bhita are bull, 
trident, trident-axe, nandipada, etc. 

The unique seals of the late Gupta and early mediaeval 
period that were discovered at Nalanda contain some figures 
of Siva and his emblems, interesting both from the artistic 
and iconographic point of view. 

It will be of interest here to refer to a few terracotta 
seals of the Gupta and the pre-Gupta periods which 

^ The king Sivamegha of the Bhita seal is very likely identical 
with the same mentioned in inscription No. II, from Kosam edited by 
D. E. Sahni in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 159-60, noticed 
also by Sten Xonow in ibid, Vol. XXIII, pp. 246-8. Xor the coins of 
Sivamegha, reference should be made to Motiohandra’s article on 
‘ A Hoard of Kausambi coins from JFatehpur,’ J.N,8.I., II, pp. 95-108. 
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have been discovered at Eajghat near Benares, and which 
contain the representations of some Saivic emblems/ A 
large Gupta seal impression has a bull to left with a com- 
bined trident-axe in front ; the legend below reads — 
Avimukteivara-hhattaraJca. A fragmentary circular seal 
with the legend Rdjiio Ahhayasya in the 1st and 2nd century 
A.D. BrahmT script bears a bull to the left with the three- 
arched symbol (a hill) in front ; there appear also traces of 
a cakra, a sankha and a spear. This shows a combination 
of Vaisnava and Saiva emblems. A sealing with the legend 
Phalgunimitrasya in 1st century B.C. Brahml script bears a 
bull standing to left facing a standard (trident?). A 
circular seal with indistinct legend in Gupta characters 
bears a Sivalihga flanked by a combined trident-axe on left 
and a double-faced thunderbolt on right. A lenticular seal- 
ing with the legend Yogeivara in Gupta script has a serpent 
device with a trident on one side and a rosary on the other. 
The circular sealing bearing the legend in early Gupta 
script, 3rl devadeva svdmi (nah), is of unique interest, for 
it undoubtedly shows one mode of representing Siva in 
human form, the devadevasvdmt of the inscription. The 
god stands facing on an elaborate pedestal with outstretched 
arms holding a wreath (or a noose?) in right and flask in 
left bands, a serpent being shown to his left. One can 
compare this variety of Siva figure with the Bhadre^vara 
one on the Bhita seal noticed above. The device on another 
seal with legend 3ri-Avi{7nu)kt€^vara in Gupta script can be 
usefully compared with the large Gupta seal noticed first in 
this series (one with the legend Ammukteivara-hhattUrakcC). 

^ These seals have not yet been published and I am much 
indebted for this notice of mine to the courtesy and kindness of Rai 
€bahib Krishnadas, the Curator of the Eenares Bharat Kalabhavsn, 
and his assistant Mr. Vijaykrisfana ; I studied the seals on the spot 
and checked the reading of the legends and the description given in 
the museum records. 
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Here also, the bull is seated to left, but it is flanked by a 
trident to the left and a tridandi to the right. A circular 
seal of black clay s hows an ahhuia (elephant-goad) on a 
pedestal with the legend Sauridhamimah in Gupta characters 
below. A circular seal has the device of a bull seated to 
left on pedestal j^uhe legend below in the Brahml script of 
the SuTiga period reads Gopasenasa. Another circular 
black clay seal impression shows a bull standing to left with 
a yupa standard in front and a cahra standard behind ; the 
legend below is Nagdrjiinasa in early Ivushan Brahml script. 
An oval seal with bull seated to left has the owner's name 
as Gay,de§varaddsa in Gupta characters ; it means ‘ the 
slave or devotee of Cande^vara. Cande^vara is one of the 
names of Siva and is also the name of one of the principal 
Sivaganas (c/. the Cande^anugrahamurti of Siva). 

As regards Visnu and his emblems in the various 

terracotta seals, a seal from Basarh, numbered 3J , described 
by T. Bloc in A. I. A. R., 1903-04 (pp. 110-1, Pl.XL. 3), 
is highly interesting. Bloch describes it as follows ; 

‘Ornamental triiula in the centre, to right staff consisting 
of seven dots, iankha and solar disc; to left symbol for 
moon and ornamental wheel ; horizontal line below which the 
two-lined legend is l)^rl-Visnupddasvami-Nd- 2)raya{na)' , 
meaning ‘ Narayapa, the lord of the illustrious Visnupada.’ 
Bloch further remarks that ‘This looks as if the seal came 
from the authorities of a temple of Yisnupada, perhaps 
the famous shrine at Gaya. If I am right the seal 

would prove the existence of this temple in the 4th 

century A.D.’ (ibid, p. 104). The seal being thus 
without doubt a Vai§nava one, the central position given 
to a Saiva emblem is queer ; but the symbol is certainly 
not ornamental trUula, but an ornate variant of the 
much simpler one which is sometimes described as ‘naga’ 
symbol, (c/., figs. 11 and 12 in PI. II). The Bhita seal 
No. 36, as described by Marshall (A. S. i. A. R., 1911-12, 
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p. 63, PI. XIX), has symbols of wheel and conch with 
a variant of the above symbol named ‘uncertain symbol’ 
by him, between the two ; Marshall right] 3 ’ remarked 
that the other tw'o symbols being Vaisnava, the inter- 
vening one must also be a Vaisnava one, but he was 
unable to identify it. All these different sjmbols are 
originally derived from the so-called hiaga symbol just 
mentioned, in which D. B. Bhandarkar recognised the 
Kaushihha mani, the jewel par excellence which adorns 
the breast of Visnu (kaustubhcmianihhusitonisJcah-Brhat- 
samhita) ; he saw the sign on the breast of the Visnu 
figure sculptured in the verandah of the cave at Udayagiri, 
bearing the date 82 (Gupta era) as also on the breast of 
the Garuda which crowned the Besnagar column 
(A. S. I. A. R., 1013-14, p. 211). A. C, Coomarswami, 
on the other hand, would identify it as the 3rlvatsa mark, 
one of the eight auspicious signs (astamaiigala) in Jain 
literature and art, which is also a Vaisnava symbol ; 
Varahamihira describes the image of Vi§nu as Brivatsanki- 
tavaksa {Ost-Asiatische ZeitscJirijt, 1127-28, pp. 183-4) ; 
this is more probable of the two suggestions. In many 
cases, there is no doubt about the Vaisnava character 
of the symbol and its variants in its present 
association and we have seen how one form of it 
appears on the Bhita seal of Sankaradatta. Now the 
symbol on the Visnupada temple seal described by Bloch 
as ‘a staff consisting of seven dots’ (PI. I, Pig. 12) is 
nothing but the peculiar club we have found in the hands 
of Siva on Maues’ coin and bisoriptual copper seal of 
Sivarak§ita, as also in one of the hands of the four-armed 
Vasudeva Vignu on the Ivushan niccolo seal tentatively 
attributed by Cunningham to Huvishka. This peculiar 
kind of club (gada) is placed on the back right hand of 
another four-armed Vi§nu image of late. Kushan or still 
later period, that was recently discovered at Taxila (A. S. 
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I.A.R., 1935-B6, PI. XLa) and it is similar to the handle 
of a trident placed in the front left hand of a late mediaeval 
image of the I^ana aspect of Siva, belonging to eastern 
school of Indian sculpture (these will be noticed in detail 
in my book dealing with Visnu and Siva icons). Thus, 
though in the early representations, numismatic as 
well as sculptural, the emblem in question is associated 
with Siva as well as Visnu, — still there is no doubt about 
its closer association with the latter in the later times, 
though in a changed manner; — ^in its Visnuite association 
it is to be described as a variant of gada, while in its 
Sivaite one as a form of danda. Now the remaining 
symbols on the seal in question, iankha on one side and 
caJcra on the other are undoubtedly Vaisnava emblems, 
the sun and moon being shown as adjuncts on the top ; 
and in a temple seal of Sri Visnupada-Svami Narayana 
all these are quite appropriate.^ The seals numbering 
32 and 34 described by Bloch (4. 5. J. .4. i2., 1903-04, 
p. Ill, pi. XLI) bear ornamental wheel on altar with 
two sankhas one on either side ; the former bears the 
legend in two lines below the horizontal line with its ends 
turned up, 1) Jayaiy-ananto hhagavdn s-Amha^, transla- 
ted. by him as “Victorious is the lord Ananta (Siva) 
with Amba (Durga).” But the emblems being Vaisnava, 
Ananta and Amba hei'e refer to Vasudeva-Visnu (c/. Bhaga- 
vadgitd, VI, 16 — Arjuna describes the Lord — Pa^ydmi 
tvdm sarvato’nantarupam, Ndntam na madhyam na punas- 
tavddim ; temples of god Ananta Vasudeva are known 
from mediaeval times onward) as also of his consort 

Oooitiaraswaiiii’s description of this seal reproduced by him 
as fig. 16 on Tafel 27, of O.Z., 1927-28 requires modification, after 
what has been written above. He has not noticed the sahTcha, and 
the left symbol should be properly named as gada and the right one 
is not fan as has been so hesitatingly suggested by him. His 
suggestion that the central emblem is Srlvatsa seems to me correct. 
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Laksml (standing for Amba which also means mother). 
The seal No. 37 has the srivatsa (wrongly described as 
shield by Bloch) on altar flanked by two dahhhas, with 
two line inscription, Jitani hhagatato-naninsyn nmndc 
(Jva)rimra-svamina{h) , the reading of which is doubtful ; 
Bloch translates it thus, ‘Victorious is the Lord Ananta 
(giva), the chosen husband of Nande^vari (Durga).’ The 
same remark as has been made with regard to Bloch’s 
interpretation of the legend on No. 32 is applicable here ; 
Nande^vari is no doubt another synonym of Durga, but 
it could also mean Lak§ml, the consort of Visnu (in the 
lexicons Nanda is given as another name of the god) — the 
character of the emblems supporting the above suggestion. 
Spooner’s excavations in the Basarh site in 1913-14 
brought up among others a few seals which are unique 
from the stand-point of Visnuite iconography. The seal 
No. 54, without legend bears on its oval area a finely 
executed figure of a boar recumbent to left ; the boar may 
represent the Varaha avatara of Visnu. But the oval 
seal No. 191 is one of the most interesting in the series, 
for it shows the figure of Nrsimha, the man-lion in- 
carnation of Visnu, seated facing in the lalitasana pose 
on a high pedestal; his right arm is raised, while the left 
rests on hip ; the legend, however, is extremely faint, 
no certain reading of it can be offered. Spooner rightly 
remarks, that ‘ it provides us with our oldest dateable 
representation of the deity Nrsimha in India ; ’ the sealing is 
certainly of G-upta date. This device is very important, for 
it definitely shows that as early as the period when it was 
manufactured, this particular incarnatory form of Visnu 
had acquired the appearance of the regular cult-picture 
to be placed in the main sanctum of a temple ; it is distinct 
from the elaborate reliefs illustrative of the mythology 
underlying this incarnation, which were usually prominently 
placed in the subsidiary shrines in a Vai§nava temple. 
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Of the many religious seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita, only one bears the name of Vasudeva ; 
the much worn, nearly oval seal No. 21 in the series 
contains the legend in northern Gupta characters — (Nanio 
Bhagava) te Vdsude (vasya), Marshall says that the sealing 
is interesting, for it shows that Bhita possessed a temple 
of Vasudeva in the Gupta period. The male figure on 
the seal No. 22, standing facing with its right hand out- 
stretched below which is the variant of the Srlvatsa mark 
(Marshall describes the latter as a mark identical with 
the one figuring in a lead coin of Pulumayl, reproduced 
by Eapson in G.G.A.W .K.T .B, PI. V, 106) and left hand on 
hip with a conch-shell near left foot, is undoubtedly that 
of Visnu. The sacred character of the figure and the sym- 
bols is fully proved by the fact that all the three are placed 
on pedestals ; the legend, however, is defaced. Among 
the seals of ofificials and private individuals are to be found 
eoabletns which are Vaisnava in character, the names 
of the former in many cases showing Vaisnava features. 
Thus, the ^rivatsa mark on seal No. 86 is accompanied 
with a legend, tentatively read as Vasudevasya, the wheel 
mark on No. 88 with Padmandhha etc. ; Marshall remarks 
about the latter, ‘ The device of wheel may have been 
selected in allusion to the fact that Padmanabha is also an 
epithet of Vi§nu, who wields the wheel ’ {A.S.I .A.R., 
1911-12, pp. 50, 58 ; Pis. XVIII, XX). 

The number of seals found at Eajghat bearing Vaisnava 
emblems is small. One circular seal of black clay with 
the legend {De ?) vardfasvdmin {I ?) in Gupta script 
bears a caJcra flanked on either side by a dankka. Another 
such seal has the same Vaisnava emblems, the Gupta 
legend reading as Dharmanaddha. An oval seal bears 
the legend Buddhasya in the Brlhmi script of the Kushan 
period in the middle, flanked on either side by standards 
with a cakra and a fish-tailed lion as capitals. The 
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owner’s name in association with the above emblems is 
interesting. 

Laksrai very appropriately occurs several times in the 
sealings dug up at Basarli and Bhita. I have shown how 
frequently the type was utilised in Indian art of the pre- 
Christian and early post-Christian period. With regard 
to the identity of a particular variety of this figure in early 
Buddhist monuments, there has been some difference of 
opinion among scholars. Marshall, in bis latest monumental 
work on Sanchi (p. 96, f. n. 1) has reconciled this difference; 
he says, ‘ Some ol the Maya figures on the balustrades 
and gateways are identical with the familiar type of SrT- 
Lak^ini, standing or seated on lotus, which the Buddhists 
evidently appropriated, along with so many other formulae 
and motifs, from the current art of the period, since it 
can hardly be doubted that the f3rI-Lak.smI type goes back 
to a more remote age than Buddhism.’ Now, there can 
be very little uncertainty about the character of this 
particular motif and its variants in the Gupta seals of 
Bhita and Basarh ; in the Gupta coins, she is figured in 
different ways, one of which being an exact Indian counter- 
part of tlie foreign Ardochso motii. The terracotta figurine 
of the Maurya-Suiiga period (No. 550 in Spooner’s list, 
A.SJ.A.R., 1913-14, p. 116, PL XLIAO very probably 
presents us with a variety of the same goddess, in which 
she is distinguished by a pair of wings of a very unusual 
type, a scanty costume of the usual archaic type and orna- 
ments like a huge pair of ear-rings, heavy bracelets and 
torque. Certain very finely executed seals from Basarb 
of the Gupta period that were noticed by T. Blocb in his 
notes on Excavations at Basarh (A.SJ.A.R., 1903-04, 
pp. ]07ff., Pis. Xli and XLI) bear on them the Gaja- 
Xjaksml figure and a few of its variants. The seal of the 
KumfirAiniityadhikciTana (ibid, p. 10 No. 8 ; 3 specimens were 
found) show's Tjaksmi standing in the midst of a group of 

?7— 1307B 
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trees with elephants pouring water over her ; two dwarfish 
attendants holding objects like money bags. Seal No, 4 
of which as many as 28 specimens w'ere found has the same 
goddess {ibid, PI. XL, 10), but here the attendants are 
absent; No. 5, of which 9 specimens were discovered, shows 
the Gaja-LaksmI type, its lelt hand holding the stalk of 
a six-petalled flower, the tvo dwarfish attendants pouring 
out small objects from round pots ; No. 6, of which 12 
specimens are known, shows Gaja-LaksmI as above, hut 
here the elephants stand on flowers, attended by a kneeling- 
male on each side with a knob on his head ; money bag 
in front of each of these attendants, from wdiich he 
throws down small round objects w’hich are coins (PI. X, 
Pig. 2; the shape of the money bag is exactly Fimilar to 
that of the several bags shown under the Kalpadruma 
capital found at Besnagar and noticed by me in detail in 
chapter HI). Many such figures more or less similar to 
one another were found by Bloch and it will not be necessary 
to define each of the types in detail. Bloch’s suggestion 
about the attending figures of Laksml in those seals that 
these W'ere figures of Kubera, throwing down coins or 
pouring them out of round pots is not wdiolly correct ; for 
these are not really Kuberas, but the Yaksas who are 
the custodians of riches. The combination of Laksml, the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity and the Yaksas connected 
with riches is certainly not inappropriate, the idea being 
that these custodians dole out riches to those who are 
specially favoured by this goddess. Bloch remarks, * The 
combination of Laksml and Kubera, however, is not known 
to me to occur anywhere else in Indian art, and my theory 
should, therefore, only be regarded as hypothetical.’ I may, 
however, refer hei'e to the Matkandeya Purdna passage, 
already quoted by me while explaining the Kalpadruma 
capital at Besnagar in chapter III ; in connection with 
the enumeration of eight nidhis, the Purdna says, Padmint 
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■llama ija vklya Laksimstasyadhidecata 1 Tadadhara^canidhaya- 
stan vie nigadatah ^rnv.’ Thus, the eight nidliis which 
are particularly associated with Kubera are the adharas 
ol Padmim ijidyd whose presiding deity is the goddess Sri. 
The unique seal No. 93 dug up at Basarh by Spoouer 
(A.S .I.A.R , 1913-14, pp. 129-30, PI. XLYI) bears the 
figure of a goddess, uitnbate, facing, with her left hand 
on hip and right hand raised, standing on a high pedestal 
placed in the central part of what looks like a barge 
covering the entire area of the sealing. The presence 
of a small naturalistic sahkha to the left in the exergue above 
tthe small standing animal cannot at all be clearly distin- 
guished from Spooner’s plate) discloses her probable identity 
and if we arc justified in describing her as LaksmI then her 
appearance in a barge, though unusual, is quite appropriate ; 
for does not the goddess of wealth and prosperity reside in 
trade and commerce (<•/. the oft-quoted saying — Vd'iiijye 
I'asati Laksmlh) and did not many of the owners of these seals 
belong to the order of the Sresthi-sarthataha-kidika- 
niyama? Spooner remarks about the seal, ‘There arc no 
duplicates of this most peculiar and interesting seal, and 
there is no trace of any legend by which its origin and 
meaning could be learned. I should judge it to be the seal 
of some temple, and of a temple to some goddess of the 
waters.’ But he is far too conjectural in his next observa- 
tion, ‘In the light of our Persian fire-altars and our winged 
terracottas at this site, is the cult of Anahita not perhaps 
suggested?’ In the magnificent large official seal No. 200 
(ibid, p. 134, PI. XL VII), however, there can be no doubt 
about the identity of ‘the central figure of LaksmI standing 
on a low pedestal, facing, wuth the two customary elephants 
above pouring water over her from jars held in their trunks.’ 
There is a Hhkha to her proper left while the uncertain 
object in the opposite side may be a variant of the irlvatsa 
mark or the so-called ‘nandvpdda’’ symbol in an inverted 
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manner. The legend read by Spooner as ‘Vcsalinamafaindc- 
IciiniaratnCdyadhikaranasija' is interesting ; Spooner is sur- 
prised at this iorm of the legend and cannot be sure whether 
the liiUKla here means a sacred spring as usual or not. But 
it might refer to the markaialirada or the m 5ukey-tank at 
Vaisali, which, according to H. Thsang, coimnenaorated 
the miracle of Buddha’s life associated cedth the locality. 
The long narrow oval sealing No. 208 (ibid, p. 134) bears a 
female figure with right hand out-stretched and the left on 
hip, seeming to clasp a lotus stock ; the nimbus and the 
legend are defaced, and it may represent the Indian goddess 
of fortune. The impression of an oval seal, No. 312 {ibid, 
p, 140, PI. XLVri) boars the device of a standing female 
figure, facing, with her right hand extended and the left 
clasping a tall lotus which rises above her shoulder ; the one 
numbered 440 is a duplicate of this, and there is every 
reason to believe that in both Laksinl is represented. 

A brief reference to the seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bbita will show that figures of the goddess BrI, 
more or less similar to the above types, are found on them. 
The seal No. 32 U.S.J.A.J2., 1911-12, p. 52, PL XVIIT) 
bears Gajalak§ml, the elephants dousing her are placed on 
lotuses ; the right hand of the goddess is raised above elbow, 
while the left rests on a bird (?) which is perhaps Garuda, 
according to Marshall. But the latter may also be identi- 
fied as a chauric held downwards, its handle looking like the 
neck of a bird ; a cakra is placed to the immediate right. 
The name Visnuraksita among the long legend in eastern 
Gupta characters as well as the cakra shows the Vismiite 
association of this seal. The seal No. 35 in the same series 
shows Gaja-LiaksmT on lotus with a dwarfish figure seated 
on lotus with folded hands, on each side of the goddess ; we 
have just discussed similar types at Basarh. The seal or 
token No. 42 (ibid, p. 54, PL XIX) shows on its upper part 
the same goddess standing on a full-blown lotus, her both 
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liHiids beiuff raised above the elbows, lier right band bolds 
saiikha, while her left, probably Garucla or the chauric ; 
vases are shown on either side containing water or flowers, 
according to Marshall, but these little dots naay stand lor 
coins or treasure. Coomaraswamy has discussed at great 
length the symbolism uuderlying the concept of gri-Laksrui, 
and the attending elephants in his article on Early Indian 
Iconography {Eastern Art, Vol. I, pp. 175-189), wherein he 
has utilised these seal representations along with various 
other data concerning the subject. The circular seal No. 18 
found at Bhita (ibid, p. 50, PL XVIII) contains a vase 
(hhadraghata) on pedestal ; below it is written in northern 
characters of the Gupta period, Suiasmtl. The goddess of 
learning is thus represented here by means of the ghafa 
emblem. It lias been suggested that the female ligurc stand- 
ing by the side of a bull on the seals of Sivaniegba and 
Bhlmasena found at Bhita may stand for Biirga; the oval 
seal No. 76 (ibid, p. 57, PL XX) viith legend that could not 
be read may also bear the same goddess in the person of the 
female figure which stands facing by the side of the bull 
recumbent to left, her left baud being placed on bip, w’hile 
the right one is out-stretched tow^ards the erect trident-axe. 
Marshall compares it with the goddess standing by the stag- 
on Kuninda coins. The lion standing facing on many seals 
hailing from Bhita and Basarh could have been explained 
as representing the Sakti cult, lion being the mount ot 
Durga ; but one cannot be sure as most of the particular 
names associated with them, are associated with Vismi who 
also has some very intimate mythological association with 
lion (cf. the Narasiraha aspect of Visnu, and Hari, another 
name of Visnu, means also a lion). 

Several Rajghat seals bear on them a few very interest- 
ing goddess figures. A circular sealing with a two-line 
legend, Vardnasyddhi(stha)nddhikaranasya in Gupta script, 
shows a goddess standing facing on lotus; to her proper right 
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is a radiate disc on an eJaborate pedestal and to lier proper 
left, an indistinct object; from her hands held downwards, 
treasures appear to trickle down. Another oval seal of sun- 
burnt clay bears a two-armed goddess standing facing, on a 
long pedestal, holding a wreath in left hand and a four- 
pronged object in right hand ; her hair is braided ; a snake 
with its face downwards is shown on her right ; legend 
below in Gupta script is Durggah (does the devi stand for 
Durga, the consort of Siva?). A round seal with pot and 
foliage on pedestal and Gupta legend sdrasvata reminds 
us of the Bhita seal No. 18 noted in the previous paragraph. 
Another oval sealing of the early Kushan period shows a 
goddess standing facing with hands akimbo; the legend on 
her proper right is SagJiainita (a) ; she may, however, 
belong to the Buddhist creed, 

A few other Brahmanical deities and their emblems can 
be recognised in the medley of seals and seal impressions 
found at Basarh, Bliita and Rajgbat. The very fine temple 
seal No. 607 discovered by Spooner at Basarh {A.S.I.A.R., 
1913-14, pp, 118-120, 140, PI. XLJX) contains a very per- 
fect example of a fire- altar with probably the solar disc 
placed above it; the legend in Gupta characters is Bhaga- 
vata Adityasya. I recognised on the coins of Pancala Bhanu- 
mitra the same deity, viz., sun placed on an altar; but here 
there may be some justification for Spooner’s suggestion that 
the altar is a Persian fire-altar. The association of sun and 
fire in this instance may be dii-ectly due to the fire and sun- 
worshipping Iranian Magii who must have influenced the 
local north-Indian sun-worship in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Rapson, w’hile writing on a similar device on 
a seal with Indian legend found at Sunet (J.E.A.S., 1901, 
p. 98} suggested that it might be due to the Sassanian 
influence; the fire altar occurs on much earlier Kushan 
coins, viz., on those of W^ema Kadphises and others. 
Thus, this will not prove Spooner’s contention that, 
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‘ this particular form of the fire-altar in Indian ArehaeologVs 
without attendant figures, is not due to any modification of 
Sassanian coinage through Kushan intluence, hut rather to 
the survival, in India itself, of the older, more original 
Persian tradition in such matters, which antedates the 
Sassanians themselves hy manj’ centuries.' A pan ul his 
other suggestion, that this particular seal with the legeml 
above noted ‘ must be the seal of some temple, presumably 
in Eastern India, to the divinity of the Blessed Sun as 
worshipped in the cultus of the Persians domiciled in India,’ 
is more acceptable ; but in place of the Persians domiciled 
in India, we are to understand eastern Iranians who 
migrated to India in large numbers with their cultus in the 
early post- Christian period. Block illustrated a seal louml 
by him at Basarh {A, S. I. A. R., 1903-U4, Pi. XL, No. 9) 
with the significant legend Ravidasa (h), ‘ the slave of the 
sun.’ Marshall found a seal at Bhita (A. S. /. .4. R., 1931- 
12, p. 58, No. 98), which bears the same device with the 
legend Aditynsya ; he rightly says that ' this emblem occurs 
on the coins of the Ivushanas, Guptas, Indo-Sassanians as 
also on a Gupta seal from Sunet,’ the last one was described 
by Bapson whose remark about it has just been quoted. All 
these fairly prove that by the 4th and 6th centuries A.D., 
the eastern Iranian fire-sun cultus was thoroughly acclima- 
tised in northern and eastern India and the north Indian 
sun icons of the Gupta period and afterw'ards show un- 
mistakable evidence of it. Among other cult-deities whose 
emblems or names can be found on those interesting terra- 
cotta objects, mention may be made of Skanda and Dhanada. 
An oval seal bearing a peacock standing to left with uplifted 
tail and the legend Sri Skandaiurasya was found by Marshall 
at Bhita (op. cit., p. 58, No. 83) ; the oblong seal. No. 14 
discovered by Spooner at Basarh bears a ‘ fantail peacock ’ 
facing, the emblem peculiar to the eastern mintage of Gupta 
silver coins, issued by Ku naragnpta I and some other 
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successors of Lis ; the name of the banker, issuing it, is 
Vyagbrabala (A. S. I. A. B., 1013-14, p. 125, PL XLVII, 
No. 271 ; several impressions of this seal were found at 
Basarh). An ivory seal matrix found at Eajghat shows a 
fantail peacock with legend ,’^nraciupia in Gupta Script ; 
the name and the emblem associate it with Karttikeya. 
Anotlier oval seal of the Gupta period, from the same place, 
shows two soldiers standing, holding spear in their right 
hands and with their left hands akimbo ; the legend on the 
right reads — Ma]i(lsi(a mistake for sR ?)rafiya. This seal 
device reminds us of the figures of Rkanda-Komaro and 
Bizago on some coins of Huvishka alrec'idy noted and the 
standing Dioscuroi on the coins of such Tndo-Greek kings as 
Diomedes, Archebius and others. Seal No. 722 unearthed 
at Basarh (SiTioner, ibid, p. J51, PI. Li) ‘ is exceptional, in 
that th^ devicp a small, naturalistic dahkha occurs below the 
legend, which is in very raised aksarafi and reads (•?r7-) 
Dhanadalcasyn Now, Dhanada is a name of Kubera and 
tlje conch-sheH here may justly stand for the sahkhunidhi of 
that god after whom the i-suer of the seal uas named. 
Some other unrecognisable figures, most probably of divi- 
nities, and unassignable emblems are found on these seals. 
One or two can be noticed fiere. A very interesting' seal was 
discovered by Bloch at Basarh, which has for its device a 
man seated in Indian fashion, his raised left hand holding 
probably a branch of a tree and the long slender object 
placed in bis right hand stretched over the knee is unrecogni- 
sable : the legend in Gupta characters in Udona-kupe 
parundah Gl . S. I. A. R., 1903-04, p. 109, PI. XL, 12). 
The device, man with tail (?) holding down a bull b}' its 
horns with uncertain legend on a seal that was also unearthed 
at Basarh by the same scholar is unidentifiable ; Bloch says 
it looks like an adoption of some classical de.sign ’ (ibid, 
p. 106, PL XLI, 17). The identity of the female figure 
standing between two trees appearing on an indifferently 
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preserved seal fouad there cannot be ascertained (ihid, 
p. 119, PI. XLII, 66). A human figure, standing facing, 
right hand holding a staff and left hand hanging down (it 
distantly resembles the Siva figures on the Ujjain coins, 
though the water-vessel is not present and the style is differ- 
ent) with an uncertain object to his right and defaced legend 
in exergue, appears on the seal impression (b) on No. 109, 
discovered by Marshall at Bhita ; he suggests that it is a 
representation of some sort of a gramadevata of the village.’ 
The impression (a) on the same lump of clay (No. 109) bears 
a vase on pedestal and legend in early Gupta characters — 
ViccJiigrama, the ancient name of Bhita (A. S. I. A. R., 
1911-12, p. 59, PL XIX). ‘ The fish on side oq an oblong 
seal of Bilvedasa ’ dug up in the same place may be an 
auspicious symbol of general application, as many other 
symbols, not definitely assignable to any of the cults, can 
be assumed to be. But w’hen there is such uncertainty in 
the determination of the iconography of the device appearing 
on the seal, we shall not be justified in arriving at any far- 
reaching conclusions on the basis of this very feature. 
Spooner’s conclusions based on this (c/. his lengthy disserta- 
tion on seal impression No. 572 A, A. S. I. A. R., 1913-14, 
pp. 146-47, as also on pp. 120 and 129-30 — the character 
of the la-st two has been determined in a different way) were 
thus easily challenged by others who could not see eye to 
eye with him. 

The rapid survey of the terracotta seals from the cult 
point of view has enabled us to collect some fresh data 
which are eminently useful for the study of Brahmanical 
Hindu iconography. Bloch observed in connection with his 
excavations at Basarh, ‘ The evidence of the emblems on 
the seals, so far as they have any connection with religious 
worship, together with the names occurring in the inscrip- 
tions and the seals bearing benedictory formulas, rather lead 
me to conclude that most of the persons to whom the seals 
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belonged were followers of the Brahmanical creed or Jainas, 
not Buddhists ’ — (op. cit.,p. 105). Bloch was not aware 
of the identity of the sfimtsa mark which he described as 
an ornamental trisida, though he rightly remarked that he 
names it thus ‘ without pretending to have found the true 
name of the symbol ’ ; now the very same mark, though it 
may be connected with the Jaina cult, cannot be assigned 
this character, when associated with such symbols as orna- 
mental wheel, knotted club (gada) and conch-shell which 
wlien taken together will have to be regarded as Vaisnava 
ones. The two human feet which so frequently appear on 
the sealings discovered by him and less so on those dug up 
by Marshall and Spooner can no doubt be explained as 
Buddha-pada or Jina-p^a ; but in consideration of the 
symbols on the host of the other seals they can much better 
be interpreted as Visnu-pada. Similarly, the kalasa on so 
many seals in association with the particular legends and 
other emblems may mostly be the Brahmanical auspicious 
sign. Moreover, the appearance of several Sivalihgas more 
or less realistic in character, the different varieties of the 
goddess of fortune, the highly probable representations of 
Uma and ArddhanarTsvara, the earliest figure of Narasimha 
as a cult deity, etc., on these seals and seal impressions, 
greatly enhances our knowledge of Brahmanical Hindu 
iconography. 
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IcoNO-PLASTic Art in India — Factors contributing 
TO ITS Development 

Discovery of extant images of the pre-Christian amJ early post-Chiistian period 
in India not commensurate with what, we know ubout the prevalence of the practice 
of making images and other objects for worship duiing the period, from literary and 
archaeological data — paucity of actual finds to be accounted for— -expIanatioD of this 
paucity to be sought in the significant practice followed by ancient Indian artists of 
using perishable materials like wood and clay for the making of iina;*es, as in early 
Vedic times, the ritual implements used to be mainly made of w. od and clay — 
evidence of post-Christian texts like the Brhatsaj^ltitd, the Purapaa and the Sgamas 
in support of it— its special beating on the growth and development of Indian icono- 
plastic art. 

Methods of manufacture of images— bronze* easting— evidence of texts— early 
bronze images — other metal images— stone images — stuccos and frescoes— pictorial 
representations — (not only on canvas with brush and paint but also on raised plat- 
forms before the main sanctum of the shrine with coloured rice-powder) — but the latter 
are mainly decorative. 

Contributory factors leading to the development of icouo-plastic art (a) wide 
prevalence of sectarianism — multiplicity of sects — sectarian rivalries and jealousies ; 
(b) gradual increase of the pantheon — its necessary corollary, the development of 
mythological stories in order to explain the origin of the new creatijns — construction 
of reliefs illustrative of these myihs and legends — their purpose, however, primarily 
decorative; ic) foreign contact — an incentive and impetus to the creation of new art 
forms — an estimate of the nature and extent of the Hellenistic influence on Iidian 
iconic art ; (d) evolution of the Tantras ; ic) gradual cimoni?ation of the modes 
for the making of icons faci itates the icon -makers’ art — stereo-typed icons 
produced in large numbers from their workshops — reputed art-centres of ancient 
India like Mathura, Gandhara, Aroaravati etc.,— their art productions in great demand 
in various parts of India; (/) the patronage of the ruling powers and other 
important personages of early and mediaeval India — their excessive temple- 
building activity— they not only built temples but funerary structures in the shape 
of shrines — monastic establishments and Gurvdyatanos. 

The data which have been gathered together and presented 
by me in the three preceding chapters prove that the construc- 
tion of images and other objects associated with the worship 
of the deity with deep Joving faith was fairly well prevaleni 
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in India during the few centuries preceding tbe Christian 
era and the ones immediately succeeding it. JFrom the 
multiplicity of evidence in support of the above hypothesis 
it would be natural for us to expect a large number of ver> 
early images belonging to the various sectaries, both 
orthodox and heterodox from tbe Brahmanical standpoint, 
from the various parts of India. True it is that several 
free-standing Yaksa statues, or relievo-figures principally 
associated with early Buddhist funerary monuments have 
been discovered, which can go back to two or at most three 
centuries before the Christian era ; it is also true that 
many Buddhist, several Jain and Brahmanical images and 
sculptures have been discovered in stray groups from distant 
parts of India like Gandhara, Mathura and Amaravati that 
belong to two or three centuries after its commencement. 
But when we consider the vastness of the Indian continent 
and think of the religious needs of the majority of her untold 
millions of people, we cannot but be struck with the fact 
that the actual discovery of the extant images going back 
to these earlier times is very much incommensurate with 
our expectations. The reasons for this extreme paucity have 
been briefly mentioned by me in passim in the last part of 
the introductory chapter of this book. The iconoclastic 
zeal of the image-haters of alien faith, the ever active 
spoliation of ancient religious structures for building 
materials by the utilitarian vandals of mediaeval and modern 
times and the natural causes of decay and destruction were 
no doubt responsible to a great extent for this comparative 
infrequency of early finds of images. The ancient practice 
of making images in such perishable materials like wood 
and clay is also one of the main reasons which explain the 
above fact. In the Vedic times, in the fashioning of tbe 
ritual implements that were necessary for the correct perfor- 
mance of particular sacrifices, wood was the principal 
material that was used, and the altars of variour shapes and 
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kinds were made of clay and bricks. In referring to the 
materials out of which the god Visvakarma could have 
created the universe the one that comes foremost to the mind 
of the Vedic seer is wood. The hymnist asks, ‘ which was 
the forest and what was the tree out of whose wood the 
heaven and earth were made? ’ (R. V., X, 81, 4 — Kim 

svidvana'tri ha u sa vrksa dsa ijato dydvdprthivl nista- 
taksuh.) It is natural that wood should be easily thought 
of in the construction of structures and other objects, for it 
is not only one of the easily procurable materials but also is 
an important one among such, which is the easiest to work 
upon. It is no wonder then that we find so many passages 
in early Indian iconographic tests expatiating on the selec- 
tion of w'ood to be used in the construction of images. 
Some of these are taken notice of here ; attention of the 
reader, however, needs be drawn in passim to the extreme 
care and consideration which is enjoined by the writers of 
these texts, to be followed by the image-makers in the 
cutting of the particular trees whose wood should be employ- 
ed by them for the shaping of the area of the god. 

Writers on Indian iconography and iconometry have 
discussed the importance of chapter 57 on Pratimalaksanam. 
of Varahamihira’s Brhatsanihitd (Sudhakar Dvivedi’s 
edition) and have utilised its contents in various ways ; but 
very little notice has as yet been taken by them of the next 
chapter, viz., Vanasampravedadhyaya and its bearing on the 
art of image-making in ancient India. The latter lays 
down details regarding the ceremony of securing wood from 
the forest trees, and bringing it home for the purpose of 
making images of gods and goddesses. We are first told 
that the image-maker should enter into the forest on an 
auspicious day selected by the astrologer and be careful 
about the omens which he would see on his way to it. 
Then a list of trees which are to be avoided in the search 
for proper wood is given; trees which grow in cremation 
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ground, by the side of roads, near temples, or on 
ant-hills, in gardens and hermitages, caitya or sthala vrksas, 
those growing by the confluences of rivers, or which are 
planted by human hands, extremely bent ones, trees 
growing very close to other trees or overgrown with 
creepers, trees struck by lightning or broken by storms, 
fulling by themselves or damaged by elephants, dried or 
burnt trees, or those on which bees make their hives, these 
are not to be selected by the sculptor. JSText are given the 
names of those the wood of which is to be used for making 
images ; deodar, candana, imnl, madhuka for images to be 
set up by Brahmins ; arista, adcaitha, kliadira, vilva — for 
those to be made for the Ivsatriyas; jwaka, khadira, sindliuka 
and syandana are auspicious for images to be enshrined by 
the Vaiiyas, while tinduka, kedara, sarja, arjuna, amra, and 
sola are so for the Sudras. ^ Before the selected tree is to 
be felled by axe certain rites are to be performed by the 
sculptor. First he is to mark off on its trunk the various 
sections of the Liiigam or image to be made out of it in 
order that the top, bottom and the sides of the object to be 
fashioned may correspond to those of the trunk of the tree. ^ 
Next he will propitiate the tree w'ith various offerings and 
worship the gods, manes, Baksasas, Nagas, Asuras, Ganas, 

’ Suradaru-candana-dami-madkukafaravaJi suhlia dvijathiani 1 
Ksairasyarisiasvattha-lchadira-vUvd vivrddhikarah II 
Vaisydnatii jlvaka-TiJiadira-sindhuJia-syandanaica iubhayhaladat}- 1 
Tinduka-kesara-sarjdrjunamradaJadca siidrand'm II (Verses 5-0) 

Tho same list is given by Ka^yapa in his work; Utpala quotes 
three couplets from it in his commentary. 

® hihgam va 'praiima vd drumavat sthapyd yciihd disam yasiudt I 
Tasmdccihnayiiavyd dido drvmasyordhvamaihavadhah || 

(Verse 7). 

Kndyapa says : — 

Vrk^avai praiima kdryd prdghhagrldyvpalakisiiu I 
Padal). padesu kartlavyaJjt. dirsamiirdhvo lu karayef 11 
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and Vinayakas at night and utter the following mantra, 
touching the tree with his hands : — 

Oh, thou tree, salutation to thee, thou art selected for 
(being fashioned into) the icon of deity ; please 
accept this offering according to rules. Ma> all 
the spirits which reside in this tree transfer their 
habitation elsewhere after accepting the offerings 
made according to rules ; may thcj’ pardon me 
today (for disturbing them) ; salutation to 
them. ^ 

Lastly, in the morning after sprinkling water on the tiee 
and smearing the blade of his axe with honey and clarified 
butter, he should cut round the trunk rightwards, beginning 
from the north-east corner. In the last verse of the chapter 
the author states that further details about the felling 
of*the tree omitted by him in this chapter, have been 
described in his chapters on Indradhvaja and Tastuvidya, 
and the same should apply in this case also. The informa- 
tion which we gather from a study of this chapter is also 
supplied to us in various other tests like the sections on 
architecture and sculpture of the Puranas like Bhavisya, 
Visnudharmottara , Matsya and others and such works as 
Mdnasara, etc. Of these the chapter of Bhavisya Purana on 
Pratimavidhi (Ch. 131) in the Prathama Brahma Parva 
which begins just after the chapter on Prasadalahsaria- 
varnanavi gives details more or less similar to those noted 

^ Arcfitihamnnivkasya ivatji drvasya parikalpitaTi | 

Namasie vrlisa piijeyam vidhiva iscimpragrhya tiim II 

Yan'dia bhviani vasanii iani valim grhltvd vidhivat ptaynkiam I 

Anyaira vasaip paitlxalpayaniv ksanianitt tanyadya namo’siu 

tab Jiyah II (Vt-rsos 10-11). 

The same nniniia is to be found in the Bhavisya Pwatw chapter 
on Pratimavidhi ; a few other passages common to both can be found 
in the two. 
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above. ISlarada, while explaining to Samba rules for the 
construction of images of gods in general and Shrya in 
particular, mentions that seven kinds of images tending to 
the welfare of the devotees are known ; viz., those made of 
gold, silver, copper, earth or clay, stone, wood and the ones 
that are drawn (on canvas and other objects); of these 
Narada selects those made of wood as deserving special 
notice. ^ This shows that wood was the most frequently 
used material for image-making from very early times. 
In the V isnudharmottam Purdna a w^hole chapter entitled 
Devdlaydrtha ddrwparlksanam CBk. Ill, Ch. 89) is devoted 
to the details of procuring wood for temple-building and 
image-making activities, and rules similar to the above for 
marking off the different sections of the images and building 
posts on the trunk of the tree are incorporated. - The next 
two chapters deal with Sildy arlksd and Istakdparlksd, in the 
former of which rites enjoined are somewhat similar* to 
those mentioned in connection with Ddruparlksd. The 
Manasdra, a work giving details of architectural construction 


^ Aiha ie sanipravahsydmi pratimavidhivisiaram I 
Sarvesdmeva dcvdndmddiiyasya viSesatah ll 
Area saptavidhd proMd hhaktdnd^n dubhavrd dhaye I 
Kdncanl rdjatl idmrl pdrthivi sailajd smrtdh il 
Vcirksl cdlekhyalxd ceti mnrtisihdndni sapta vai I 
VarJisividhanam te vira vaTnayisydmyaSesataJi I1 

Bhavisya Purdna^ Bk. 1, Ch. ISl Verses 1-3. 

^ Agram mrila}n prayatnena hartavya^n tasya cihndni — 

Agram devasya murdhd^iam pddam mulam tu kdrayei 1 
Arcdkrid viparyastd tirya.jvd mdranctvaTid [I 
Agramidam viparyasani stambkdndm ca vivarjayet I 
Ag nimrdaw parydse Izrte vesmaJesayam vrajet {| 

Purvdgrd cottardgrd vd drumd yojyd yrJiesu ca I 

Tasjiidt sart^a prayatnena cihnaistarn kdrayed drum am 1 
Agre miile ca dharma]fia tatah samyak pravesayet il 
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its foremost consideration, deals at great length with the 
topic of Damsartigrahana in lines 251-347 in the chapter on 
Stambhalaksanam (P. Iv. Acharya’s Edition, Ch. XV, p. 
103 fif.). These particulars are of the same nature as the 
ones gleaned from the other texts, but here they apply 
chiefly to the construction of wooden columns. A formida- 
ble list of Sakunas is given in lines 260-94; in lines 295- 
304 are mentioned rules about sacrifices to the various 
kinds of evil spirits, the eight Dikpalas beginning with 
Indra and ending with I^ana, to eight Baksasas like 
Mukhya, Mrga, Aditi, Udita, Yitatha, Antarlk§a, Bhrsa 
and Pusan and lastly to the Yanaspati. ^ The whole of 
the chapter 257 entitled Vastnvidyanuklrtanam of the Matsya 
Purdna deals with the Ddrvaharanacidhi in a succinct way ; 
the next few chapters (252-263) discourse on details of 
iconometry and iconography, incidentally referring to differ- 
ent kinds of materials used for image-making. Thus, 
while recording the characteristic signs of the pedestals 
(pithikd), the author remarks that stone, eai-then, wooden 
and mixed pedestals are to be assigned to images which 
are made of stone, earth, wood and mixed materials, res- 
pectively.® In the next chapter on Liiigalaksanam, the 
author expressly mentions in the last verse that ‘ Lingaa 
should be made of (such materials) as precious metals, 

^ A few other details are recorded here; one such refers to three 
sex groups among the trees. The last lines in this section, viz., 
Vrksasya miilayi mule ca agre cagram fathaiva ca I 
Dhumiapai'Samukharn jilaiva taduTdhvaiti •parabhagatah, il 

have been translated ‘ The base of tbe column is (to be marked) on the 
lower part of tho trunk and on tho upper part of the capital; the part 
other than those (i.e., the middle part) is known to be that which 
touches, (i.e., makes) the body, i.e., the shaft of the column. 

^ Saile Sailamayifn dadyai parihive parthivim tathd I 
Dai'ujc darujajn kurySnmiire miirSm tathaiva ca II 
29— 1307B 
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crystal, earth and wood in the manner laid down in the 
pi'evious lines.’ ^ 

It will be of interest to refer in this connection to the 
different classifications of images on the basis of materials 
out of which they were made, mentioned in a few other 
texts. Gopala Bhatta purporting to quote from the Matsya 
Parana and Hayailrsa Panoaratra supplies us with two such 
groupings in his Haribhaktivildsa. The first is that images 
can be divided into four broad divisions, viz., citrajd (i.e,, 
those that are painted on canvas, wall or pdtra), lepajd (made 
oi clay), pdkajd (made of molten metal, i.e., cast images) 
and ^astrotklrnd (carved by metal instruments). The second 
list includes seven different varieties, viz., mrmnayl, dam- 
ghatitd, lohajd, ratnajd, sailajd, gandhajd and kausuml. It 
will be seen that with the exception of the last two in the 
second list (or one, viz., kausuml, because gandhajd may 
come under lepajd in the first list), which are evidently 
ksanika images, all the others in it can very well come 
under the first one. The Sukranltisdra refers to eight 
kinds of materials thus : — Pratimd saikatl paistl lekhyd 
lepyd ca nirnmayl | Vdrksl pdsdna-dhdtutthd sthird jiieyd 
yathottard II (IV, 4, 72). In this list several new materials 
occcur; such as sikatd (sand) and pista (substance ground 
and then mixed with water into a dough) ; the latter evi- 
dently refers here to such a material as rice powder mixed 
with water (in Bengali colloquial, it is called pituU) and not 
to the compound which make up stucco. Each succeeding 
material in this list is more durable than the preceding one 
and the metal images are described as the most permanent 
(sthird) among them. The Samaranganasiitradhara, a late 
anthology by king Bhojadeva, also refers in these lines to the 
seven kinds of images : — Pratimdndmatha hrumo laksanam 

^ Evam ratnainayam huryat ayhatiTcani parikivairt iatha | 
Siibhani davumayaficdpi yadva manasi rocatc II 
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draoyameva ca I Suvarna-rfipya-famrasma-danilekhyaui 
daktita^ W Gitram ceti vinirdisiam dravyamarcasu sapladhd 
(Gaekwar Oriental series, Vol. II, Ch. I, v. 1). This list 
is practically the same as that in the Bhavisya Purana, 
noticed above, with this difference only that it omits rel'er- 
ence to clay images while mentioning pictorial representa- 
tions twice under the heads lekhya and citra. That cl-iy 
was undoubtedly one of the most commonly used media for 
making images (as it is so used now in Bengal lor the 
making of ksanika or impermanent ones) is fully borne out 
by a very interesting passage quoted by Gopala Bhatta from 
Hayasirsa Paflcardtra which lays down rules about pre- 
paring clay for this purpose. It can be freely translated 
thus : — ‘ Members of all castes, from the highest down- 
wards, should collect earth from river banks, cultivated fields 
or sacred places ; then equal portions of powdered stone, 
karkard (sand) and iron should be mixed with it and the whole 
mixture should be pressed with some astringents; extracts 
of khadira, arjjuna, sarjja,. frl, venta{?) and kuhkuma, 
kautaja and ayasa wood, and curds, milk and clarified 
butter should be repeatedly stirred up with the above ; the 
whole compound should then be left over for a month till 
it is ready to be shaped into images.’ ^ This mode of the 
preparation of clay, however, shows that the material thus 
prepared was used for making images far more durable than 
ordinary clay ones, some of its constituents being powdered 

^ Mritikavanjiapurve i}.a grhr^lyussarvavarninali [ 

NadUlro'thava Jcseire punyasihane’thava punah H 
Pasdi^a-karkara-lohacuri^ani samabhagaial} | 

M rttikdyd'ni prayojyatha Jcasaycna prapldayei II 
KhadirefiaTijunendiha savj jaSnv etj,ialiuhliU7naif} | 
Kauiajairdyasaih' sneJiairdadhiTtsiraghrtudibhU} II 
Alodya mritikdrn iaistaih sthdne sthdpya pwiah pwiah | 

Mdsatp, paryusHam krtvd prodifndnj parikalpayet II 

HarlbhuTdivildsa. 18th vilasa. 
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iron and stone. This coojpouud is similar to the material 
known as stucco which was so copiously used by the 
Hellenistic artists of Gandhara from the third to the fifth 
eenlury A.D. ; if wo are to understand that limestone is 
meant by the w'ord pasana, then the similarity becomes 
greater. This seems to be the substance which was so 
frequently used in making many fiigure sculptures on the 
towering gopuras of many of the south Indian temples. We 
are further informed in the same text that a central wooden 
frame designated here as pratimaiula of a length of 120 or 
1*25 ahgulas {dasatala or uttmnadaiatala measurement) and 
made of khadira or yajHiya (yajiiadumbura) wood is to be 
set up on the ratnanydsd {ratnavedl or altar on which the 
image is to be placed), whereon the different limbs of the 
image are to be modelled according to the proportions laid 
down in the text.^ Reference has already been made to 
the Matsya Purdna passage where there is mention of mixed 
materials used for image-making ; evidently the compound 
just noted falls under this category. The text is of unique 
importance ; it not only gives the formula for the pre- 
paration of the stucco-like substance, but also shows how 
wood, clay and such other perishable materials were mixed 
up to make images of a comparatively durable nature. 

The above extracts fully prove how in ancient and 
mediaeval times, wood, as well as clay, was one of the 


^ Sihdpayet pratiindSidani ratnanyasasya copari | 

3ulaflca hhadiradinani yajiUyandm prahaVpayct II 
VhnioHaraiatayn iulam huryddva paflcavi-mSatify I 
PratimShgulamanena krivd sanisthapayed budhalj. II 

Haribhaktivildsa, 18. 

Ibis wooden core {pratinidSdlci) in modern oltty images of Bengal 
is described as hdihdino in Bengali language ; the word is derived from 
kdiha or kdstha meaning wood. At present, it is made of bamboo slits 
and straw. 
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commonest media lor the making of images in India. 
Texts like the Bhacisya Puram and the chapter oB of the 
Brhatsamhiid which lay special stres.s on wood ns tlit? 
material for image-making are of comparatively early dale, 
because they take slock o! earlier traditional practice. Some 
of the later texts like Ayni Piirana, though mentioning it 
among other materials, chietiy expatiate upon the use of 
stone. Scholars after a careful study of the early extant 
architectural remains throughout India came to the conclu- 
sion long ago that much of the form and technique of their 
construction was influenced by their earlier and commoner 
prototypes of wooden structures. It can veiy well be pre- 
sumed that some of the characteristic features of the few- 
extant early Indian sculptures in the round and many 
relief carvings show their intimate connection with 
carved wood sculptures which were common in ancient 
times. From this it does not necessarily follow that the 
indigenous artists of India first learnt to use stone for 
architectural and sculptural purposes after their contact with 
the foreigners. But the data, collected above prove that 
stone, though certainly in use from a very early date, was 
much less frequently employed than w-ood and clay. In the 
6th chapter of Anlagada Dasdo, a Jaina text, we find a 
clear reference to the wooden statue of the Yaksa Moggara- 
pani in a shrine outside the city of Rajagrha, Even long 
after stone began to be principally used for image-making, 
wooden images were also made by the artists. The finely 
carved wooden pillar bearing figure sculptures and decorative 
motifs on it discovered at Arial near Dacca and now 
preserved in the Arial Museum, and the weather beaten 
standing Yisnu and several other objects of carved wood in 
the collection of the Dacca Museum show that wood 
remained as one of the principal media for image-making. 
The wooden images of Jagannatha, Balarama and Bubhadra 
enshrined in the main sanctum at Puri are renewed every 
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twelve years and the old ones are buried underground in an 
unfrequented part of the extensive temple compound. Very 
few wooden images, however, of any antiquity have so far 
been discovered ; the reason is obvious. In this tropical 
country with its humid climate, and infested by destructive 
agencies like the white ants and rats, wooden objects 
seldom attain to any age. Herein lies one of the explana- 
tions of the extreme paucity of the extant images in the 
pre-Christian period of the art-history of India. References 
to images in the literature and inscriptions of India datable 
in the 3rd century B. C., if not earlier, are to be found ; but 
few, if any, are the images discovered up till now w’hich can 
be confidently dated back to this period. Two other interest- 
ing deductions can be made from the data collected above. 
Tlie first is that the wide celebrity of the artists of such 
centres as Mathura, Gandbara and Sarnath might have been 
greatly due to the fact of their making more systematic and 
constant use of such durable materials as red sandstone, 
black slate and Cbuuar sandstone. The second is that the 
method of colouring stone images with appropriate paints, 
so much practised in earlier times, w’as due to their wooden 
prototypes which were surely coated with paint in ancient 
days (it is still the custom in Burma). 

Of the seven different kinds of mUtrlisthanas , i.c., 
materials for the making of images, several others such as 
metal, stone and paint, etc., require to be considered at some 
detail. The metal images especially the bronze ones fall 
under the pakaja class as it has been mentioned above and 
discovery of some early specimens fully proves that the 
Indian artists were quite adept in the art of bronze casting. 
In fact, the skill they display in the casting of the beautiful 
bronze Buddha of the early Gupta period found at Sultan- 
ganj and now in the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery 
is unique ; it cau surely rank as one of the best specimens. The 
gold plated bronze image of Manjusrl recovered from the 
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Balai Bhap mound, close to the ruins of Mahasthan and now 
in the Rajshahi Museum, is another fine specimen of the same 
art, though of a slightly later date. It is unfortunate that very 
few, if any at all, earlier images have so far been found, bnt 
the discovery of the above proves that the Indian artists had 
long experience in this branch of fine arts. Tiie uninscribed 
and inscribed cast coins of the pre-Christian period, some 
of them going back to an age as early as the 2ad or iird 
century B. C., if not earlier, do not portray, it is true, 
that excellence which is evinced by the bronze images of 
later date. But it should be borne in mind that the Indians 
in their early efforts at coinage both in the issues of the 
punch-marked and cast coins especially the former, ‘were 
never very success "ul and the crudeness with which some of 
the purely indigenous money were being manufactured up 
till recent times should be noted The metal-oastera’ art 
especially in the fashioning of divine images on the other 
hand remained at a high level throughout and the mediaeval 
bronze statues and statuettes from iN'alanda, Kurkihar, 
Jhaveri (Chittagong) and other places of eastern India, and 
Chamba, Rajputana, etc., from northern India and the ones 
from Negapatam, Madura and various other parts of 
Southern India characteristically testify to the truth of 
the above remark. 

It is how'ever interesting to note that though a few texts 
contain detailed descriptions of the method of casting 
images, there are many others which remain silent about it. 
The earliest of the latter, as we have show'n, lay down rules 
for making images in wood and clay, which materials are 

^ The copper coins of Udaipur, Mewar, now known as dihgJa 
and some of them formerly known also as inifdiaii on account of their 
bearing on them a trident, can be mentioned as an example. W. W. 
^Tebb informs us that these coins were still being manufactured as 
late as the sixties of the last century; The Gurrcncies of Rajputana, 
p. 13, 
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comparatively inexpensive and easily acquired. A devotee who 
wished to give some sort of permanency to the image of his 
god would naturally think upon stone of various kinds ; and 
texts incorporated in the Puranas and Agamas give minute 
details about the method of stone carving. But the casting 
of large-sized metal images was an elaborate process and 
required a great deal of expense and so could be practised 
only occasionally. This is borne out by the significant 
observation of T. A. Ct. Bao that ‘metal is rarely employed 
in the making of dhruva-bems ; this materia) is almost 
exclusively used for casting ntsava, snapana and hali 
images,’ the latter being usually small ones cast solid. The 
compilers of tlie second group of the iconographic and 
iconometric texts usually incorporated rules and canons 
which would be mostly in demand for supplying the 
religious needs of the general class of devotees belonging 
to the various sects. But rules on the method of casting 
for the use of the more skilled technicians were no 
doubt collected by some of the ancient and mediaeval 

iconographers of India. A few comparatively late 
compilations, thus, base their description of this 

method called the ‘ Madhuccliista-vidhdnam,’ on these 

collections. The word viadhucchista means bees’ wax, 
what is left over (ucchista) after the honey is strained. In 
this process w'hich is known to the western artists as ‘cire 
perdue’ or the ‘lost wax’, the molten metal is left over in the 
earthen mould to congeal after the wax is gradually 

melted away by heat, and the bees' wax played 

the most important part ; thus, the process acquired the 
above name. Gopinath Bao quotes three passages from 
Kdrandgama, Suprahhedagama and Visnusanihita; the first 
two merely testify to the use of bees’ wax in the metal 
casting while the last mention briefly the process thus, 
if an image is to be made of metal, it must first be made 
in wax and then coated with earth ; gold or other metals 
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are purified and cast into (the mould) and a complete image 
is thus obtained by capable workmen.’ ‘ The Manasara 
(T. Iv. Acharya’s Edition) devotes a complete chapter 
(LXVIII) for describing the method of casting images in 
metal. S. K Saraswati rightly points out, however, that 
the whole chapter is concerned chiefly with the idtualistio 
side of the subject ; and the meagre information regarding 
the technique of the process is very little explicit in 
character, on account of the extremely corrupt form of the 
text. Saraswati has drawn our attention to the first 
prakarana of the Abhilasitdrthacintaniani, also known as 
Mdnasolldsa ^dstra, said to have been composed by king 
Somesvara Bhulokamalla, of the Western Calukya line of 
Kalyani who came to the throne in 1124-25 A.D. In con- 
nection with the topic of ‘ adoration to the gods ’ {devata- 
bhakti) the prakarana consisting of 21 verses gives a succinct 
and by far the best account about the process of manufac- 
ture of metal images.® 

The text first refers to the preparation of the image (i.e., 
the model, evidently made of wax, though not expressly 
said so here) complete with all the details, according to the 
navatdla measurement ; then instructions are given about 
the placing ot wax-tubes on its back, shouldei's and the neck 
or crown and besmearing it with refined clay in three layers. 
Rules for the preparation of the clay are given in detail 
and it is needless to say that it is much different 
from the one mentioned in the Haija^irsa Pancardtra. The 
clay coatings should be made in regular intervals and be 

^ T. A G. II io. Op. cit. Vol. I, Part T, Introduction, p. 51; 
lohe sihthamaylm arcam JearayitvS mrdavriatp, suvaryfidJni samSodhya 
vidravyahgariivap%niah-'kn&alaih Mraycil yalndl sampnrna)ii sarvatu 
ghanam. Visiju ^amlutu, Patala, XI V, u Paucaintrii text as quoted bj 
Bao. 

* J.I.8 O.A., Vol, IV, No 2, p. 139ff, S. K. Saraswati on ' An 

ancient text on the casting of metal images.' 
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carefully dried up in the shade. The textual injunction is 
to he noted that the amount of wax used to prepare the 
model should be weighed in the very beginning by the wise 
artist {sikthakam tolayedadavarccalagnam vicalcsanah). Then 
the particular metal out of which the casting is to be done 
should be measured according to certain proportions ; if 
the image is to be made of brass or copper, the metal should 
weigh ten times (or eight times according to a variant 
reading), if of silver, twelve times, and, if of gold, sixteen 
times that of the wax model, according to the specific 
gravity of the metals. Then the measured metal should be 
encased in a cocoanut shaped earthen crucible {ndlikerakrtim, 
musam) and the wax from the clay-coated mould should be 
melted away by heating the image in fire. The crucible 
with the metal within ought to be so heated as the latter 
should form a liquid mass and after puncturing the top of 
the crucible with an iron rod, the whole molten metal 
should be carefully poured down the mouth of the tube. 
When the molten metal has congealed after cooling down, 
then the clay coating should be broken up very carefully. 
Any superfluous metal and the tubes adhering to the fully- 
fashioned metal image should be filed aw'ay with a carana 
(a file?) and lastly the whole should be brightly polished 
(paicddujivalatam nayet). When this is all done in the 
manner prescribed above, the king should instal it on an 
auspicious day according to the usual rites and should i ffer 
daily worship to it.‘ Saraswati remarks that the above 
text ‘ does not say whether the model would have to be made 
of solid wax or with an inner core.’ But a perusal of the 
text will show that it does seem to refer to solid casting 
which was the general rule in case of small images. In the 
case of bigger images, the method of hollow casting seems 
to have been followed on account of their cost and weight. 

^ The above is a suanmary of S. K. Saraswati’s translation of the 
text under observation. 
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Several of the earliest big metal images of India, Mahasthan 
Mafiju^ri and the Sultanganj Buddha mentioned above, 
exhibit a core still sticking tightly to their inside. From 
this it seems that the wax model was worked over an inner 
compound probably consisting of charred husk, finely rub- 
bed clay, thoroughly carded cotton and powdered salt— the 
same ingredients that were used in the preparation of the 
clay for applying to the outside of the wax mould. 
Saraswati has not referred to another edited text on 
metal casting, viz., that contained in the f'Silparatna of 
Srikumara who flourished in the IGth centuiy A.D. It 
consists of twenty-two verses incorporated in the second 
chapter (verses 3*2-53) of the printed edition of iSilparatmi, 
Part II, by T. Ganapati Sastri. The text, though corrupt, 
seems to laj down details which are concerned with hollow 
casting. The first verse (Madhncchistena nirmaya sakalayi 
niskalam tu va i Baddhva mrdd drdham iu§kamadhii- 
cchistam hahih srjet, and verses 42ff. speak of a process in 
which the inside of the image remains hollow after the wax 
inside and the one outside is melted away by heat. The 
last verse (No. 63, viz., Ghanam cellohajmii vimhcnii 
madhucchistcna kevalah I Krtvd mrllepanvidmi pfirvavat 
kramatascaret) does nothing but refer to the casting of 
ghana, i e., solid images. That liollow cast metal images 
were made is fully proved by writers on Smrti works like 
Manu and others who refer to such images heated from 
within which an adulterer would have to embrace as a sort 
of punishment. The Egvedic passage surmyani susiramiva 
(VIII. 69, 12), though not referring to an image of the god 
meant for worship, seems also to refer to the practice 
of hollow casting- 

Blahorate details are laid down in early and late texts 
about the selection of proper kind of stone for the making of 
images. The earlier ones, however, have special preference 
for wood as we have already shown from such texts as 
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Bhavisija Parana, Brhatsanihitd and the Matsya Parana. 
The Visnudharmottara does not only lay down elaborate 
rules for the selection of wood, but also for that of stone to 
be used in making durable images of gods. The whole of 
the ninetieth chapter entitled 3iIdpar^Jisd, of the third book 
of the Visnudharmottara, deals with this topic and the details 
mentioned there closely follow those enjoined in connection 
with Darupariksd. In the first few verses it is laid down that 
ihesthapali will go to a hill and select the particular stone for 
image. White, red, yellow' and black stones are used for the 
Brahman, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Stidra devotees, respectively. 
Stone that is suitable for such images should be one- 
coloured, smooth, imbedded in earth, w’ithout any grains of 
sand in its layers, good to look at, washed by spring water 
or merged in w'ater, shaded by trees and hailing from sacred 
tirtbas, of good length, breadth and thickness {Byamapari- 
nahadhyam). Stones, that are not so, are those that are 
burnt by sun-rays, which are used for other works, which 
contain alkaline w'ater, which are very much rough, W’hich are 
marked with minute spots or patches of different shape and 
size {Ttlaih samhhusita ya tu vicitrair vindumi&rita) and so on 
(on this authority the spotted red sandstone of Mathura will 
be unsuited for image-making). Then mention is made of 
various modes of testing the selected stone, — the tests con- 
sisting of different kinds of iilalepas, a few recipes of which 
are given ; the application of this test to the stone and the 
reactions which will follow will show whether the stone is 
worth collecting for images or not. After being fully satis- 
fied on all these points, the artist will take the selected 
stone according to rules to the temple for being fashioned 
into the divine image. The last part of the eighteenth vilasa 
of Gopal Bhatta’s HaribhaMivilasa entitled iSilagrahanam 
is devoted to the consideration of the same subject. He 
ciuotes extensively from the section of the Hayaitrsa Paflca- 
ratra, which elaborately deals with the rituals connected 
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-u-ith entrance in the forest, Felectionol flawless one-coloured 
stone, worshipping tLe god Yiynu, ollcring of lali to tlie 
guardians oi the quarters, worshipping tlie selected stone 
with sandal paste, flowers and naivedija and propitiating the 
various Yatudhanas, Gubyakas and Siddhas who may reside 
in the stone or in its vicinity and asking their permission to 
use the stone for the image of Visnu and entreating them to 
go to reside in another place with these words — ' Visnurim- 
bdrthamasmdkavi yatraisa KcsavajMya \ Visnrartham ijad- 
bhavci karyam yusmakmiiapi tad hhacci W Ancna boliddncna 
prJta bhavaiha sarvaihd i Ksemcna gacchutanyatm wuktra 
sthdnamidam punah II The Pancaratra text also r'elers to 
the significance of the various dreams which the Folectors of 
the stone might dream while sleeping at night near it. Then 
early in the morning of the next day, alter the performance 
of the daily rites and paying respects to the stone and the 
stone-cutting implements, the sculptor with the tanka (stone- 
mason’s chisel) in hand {4ilpl tankahastoh) should commence 
his work. The stone for the image should measure a little 
more than the image to be fashioned out of it. After 
cutting it out and raising it up, it should be brought near 
the temple and expert artists then should begin their work 
on it {Tatah pravaritayct kaiDia vidian vijnaisiv iilpihhih). 
In the section under 3ila.laksanam , the Haya^Irsa refers to 
various kinds of stone that are to be avoided.^ A list of 
different kinds of stone fit for being fashioned into the 
images of Y'^asudeva Yisnu is now given. Those stones 
which are procured from sacred places, which are to be found 
merged in rivers, on shady hills or under ground, not burnt 

* KsaramlusevUa ya ca ^ladUirasamudbhava 1 Puramadhye 
athita ya ca iaihapi in vane sthita II Caivapaihe alhtia ya ca mrcchila- 
pakkai^e ca ya \ Usare ca taiha madhyc valmihe vfipi ya siJiHa II 
Siiryarasmupraiapia ya ya ca daydha davaynina | Anyakannmopa- 
yuMa ya anyadevartlmnunnia j Ki avyadadyau iqiahaiu vaijya yuUuna 
vai iita | Yena kenacid milta varjja7tiya tathd 4ila II 
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by pun-rays, which nre of one pleasing colour like pale 
brown, red yellow or black {pandurci carmui pita krsna 
sastd ca varninam) are recommended. Then details are 
given about different types of stones such as yncd (youthful), 
niadhyd (of middle age), hald (very young) and vrddha (old) 
of which the first two only are to be used for images (these 
refer to the geological age of particular varieties) ; stones of 
masculine, feminine and neuter gender are to be distinguish- 
ed with the help of their characteristic signs such as their 
ring and their glaze. The main image should be made of 
masculine stone, the pedestal of feminine, while the pindikd 
(lowermost base) of the neuter {PiimUngaih pratimd karyd 
slrJhngaih padapUhika, I Pindihartham tu sd grdhyd 
di/stva ya sandalaksand) . This injunction would mean that 
these above three were made of separate stones; but in most 
cases, the actual practice was different, the three being made 
out of one single block of stone. If the stones in the time 
of being cut and dressed show circular patches inside them 
they are to be avoided as far as possible, for the different 
kinds of such patches (many are enumerated) bring forth 
various kinds of misfortunes, if they are w'orked upon. The 
Hayaitrsa then goes on to describe the characteristic signs 
of the pii^ikd and pltha of the image proper. Elaborate 
details are given and as many as ten different kinds of the 
former, such as stJiandild,yuksl,vedl, mandald,purnacandrd, 
vajrd, padma, ardhaiaH and trikond (the name of the tenth 
is not given), are enumerated. As regards the height of the 
image and its pedestal, it is expressly laid down here that the 
shrine door should bo divided into eight equal units; the 
imago proper should measure two of these units, while the 
pindikd, one part of the height of the image divided into 
three equal p.uds.^ The Maiaya Purdna distinctly 

* Dvafocchrayasya yanmanamasfadha taiiti Tcarayct | Bhaga- 
dvayena pratimain ivibhdgilniva iat pxinah | Piiidilia bhagaiaJ}. hdrya 
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says that all this work connecied with ilje fashioning of the 
image in all its minute details shtaild he done in a covered 
secluded place by the image-maker in pious and well- 
controlled manner and while engaged in his work he should 
always meditate on the god whose image is l>eing fashioned 
by him.^ Detailed instructions arc incorporated in most 
of the texts dealing wdth Brahmauical iconography about tlu* 
actual proportions to be folio w’ed in the carving ol tlie entiie 
image and its various sections and sub-sections ; a relerence to 
the eighth chapter of this book wdiere some of these icono- 
metric texts are discussed will testify to the thorouglmess and 
accuracy of the ideal which was set before the ancient and 
raediaaval iconographers of India. 

Pictorial representations of divinities were also much in 
vogue in ancient and mediawal India ; this custom still 
persists in present times, but the background on which the 

nailnlcd na cocchrlid \ The distinction between phidika and fUhihd 
or piiJia is not very clear; in the text, under pindikaJaksariaui, 
we are told that the former should meature half the height of the 
main image in its altitude and be equal in its width to the same of the 
image — TJcchrdyam praii nidrchlhafica dairghyena prafijudstmid I 
Then after enumerating the ten different kinds of phulas noted above, 
the text lays down some interesting details in the following lines some 
of which I quoted from the Maisya Purmia in a previous chapter: — 
Saile SailamuyJm pindlm pdrihive pCirfJihnm iaihCi 1 Ddruje ddnijuin 
kurydni}ii4re vii^ird^n iaihaiva ca | Ndnyayo7iistti kdrya vai sadd 
Svhhaphalepsvbhih i Arccdyd'iitasumain dairgliyam Vn'igdydmasamani 
fathd 1 Yasya clevasya yd paint tarn piihe parlkulpaijef ; then it 
adds, Evameva samdkhyCitam samdsdi pifhaJaksanam, 

^ Vivikfc samvrie sfhdnc sihapafih su'tnyaienilnyuh \ 

Purveuntf JidladcHapiah idsiraputh iuklahhusanali | 

Prayafo niyaidhdro devafddhyd^iaiatpantli l 
Yajamananukidcna vidvdn karma samdearti | 

All the quotations from the Haya^lrsa^Pancardi ra and the Maisya 
Purdna are here taken from the 18th vlldsa of Gopal Bhatta’s 
H art bhakfi vij d sa , 
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image is now painted mainly consists of paper. When it is 
found inconvenient and expensive to worship his god in 
stone, bronze or even clay icons, a sectary would often 
worship him in ‘ ghaia’ and * pcita,’ i.e., in an water vessel 
with vermilion and sandal or other paints on it and in a 
paper picture of the deity encased in an wooden frame (this 
custom is mostly in vogue in Bengal, where it is called in 
local dialect — ‘ gitotc pate puja ’). In earlier times, cloth or 
canvas was the principal medium and the word pata which 
originally signified cloth acquired the sense of pictorial re- 
present ition of a deity or some mythology connected with 
it. This is citra in a more restricted sense of the term, 
another of its wider significance being sculptures fully in the 
round. It is used in the former sense in many of the texts 
dealing with iconographic matter and when the Matsya 
Piirdna refers to the first of the four different kinds of images 
it undoubtedly uses the w'ord in the former meaning. But 
the scope of these citrajd images, as we have seen, is much 
wider, for it does refer not only to divine images painted on 
cloth but also on walls and vessels {Pate kudye ca patre ca 
citraid praiimd smrtd), Not only colour drawings on the 
bare surface of mud walls, but also frescoes that are painted 
in variegated colour on some kind of plaster fixed to the 
surface of stone walls as in those of rock-cut caves of Ajanta 
are included in this group of icons. The patras are 
evidently water-vessels, ghatas mentioned above, made 
of clay or metal and painted in colour on their outer surface 
with the figures of divinities. The Visnudharmottara gives 
a detailed account of the rules of painting which is of unique 
interest and importance for a thorough appreciation of the 
great advance that the Indian artists of ancient and media3val 
times made in the art of painting.^ The Hayaiirsa-Paflca- 

^ Tismidhrirmottara, published by the 'VeDhate^vara Press, Book 
III, chs. 2, 27, 35-43. Translation with introduction and notes by 
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rdtra expressly eulogises the pictorial representations of Hari 
and says that he who draws beautiful rfipas of Visnu (on 
cloth or other objects) enjoys one thousand yogas of blissful 
I’esidence in the Visnuloka ; as Hari is always manifest in 
frescoes (lepya cilra), so he should always be worshipped in 
his lepya cifra forms ; as beauty, ornament and expressions 
are clearly discernible in his painted forms, so Janarddana 
approaches them ; so the sages ordain that hundred-fold 
virtue accrues to the worshippers of the lord in these forms; 
seeing Pundarikaksa in picture, full of grace and illusive 
excellence, one is freed from sin hoarded through untold 
numbers of births ; therefore the god Narayana should be 
worshipped in pictures (patasthah) by those who want 
spiritual welfare and piety. ^ 

Stella Kramrisch, Calcutta University Press, 1928, pp. l-2<), 31-f)2. 
Several emendations of this translation were made by A. O. Cooroara- 
swamy, in J. A. O. 8., 1932 pp. 13-21. The Citralal-sat.ia, eaid to 
have been composed by Nagnajit, now available only in. its Tibetan 
version, deals extensively with the rules of painting. The SUpuraina 
also has a section which deals with painting. The sections on Pnfa- 
■vidhana in Arya MaftjiiirhtirdaJcalpa (edited by T. Ganapati Sasfri, in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) also contain some useful information on 
this art; but it is more concerned with the ieonographio presentation 
of the Mahay ana and Vairayana divinities. M. Ualou in her work on 
Iconogrciphic Dcs lUtoffcs Pchifcs (JPtiici) has translated these chapters 
in French, given their Tibetan version and written a very useful intro- 
duction (Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1930). 

^ H ayaiirsa-Paflcaratra in eonnection with the installation of 
citraia images, as quoted by Gopal Bhatta : Yavanii yisnurUpatfi 
suriiponthtt IcWutyd I TSvadyiiga-sahaHi-a^i VisnuInTic malilTjate I 
Lepyc dire Hurimiiyam samudhSnntnupaiii hi 1 Tasniai sai-va- 
prayai iicna icpyn-ciiruguifim yojet I KantibhilRtiV’ethhavadyaScitrc yas- 
mat splmiani sthitah I Aiali samiidhyamayaii dimjamt Jmiarddanah I 
Tasmdcdirdrcctmc pimyam aviriam Magwjam bvdJ7aiTi \ Ciirasthayi 
PundunMTisa-iri savilasam savibhramanu 1 Drsjvd vimucyatc papair- 
jjan-maTfoil ausafidiaih 1 Taamaechubharihibhtrdhmninia'hapvvya-jigt- 
aayS. I Patuaihah piijaniyaaHi devo mrdyapah prabhvh 1 
31—13076 
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Reference ought to be made here, for completeuess’ sake, 
to various other modes of representing the deity. The 
agamas enumerate several kinds of precious and semi-precious 
stones like sp/zatiA'a (crystal), yiadmaragra (lapis-lazuli), ra/ra 
(diamond), vaidurya (cat’s eye), vidruma (coral), pusya and 
ratna (ruby) . That crystal could be very skil Cully handled and 
fashioned into beautiful forms is proved by the discovery of 
the excellently carved crystal bowl with fish handle on the 
lid among the relics of Buddha inside the big monolithic 
chest at Piprawa. This class of images really falls under 
the ratnajd group of the Hayaiirsa and the iastrotkl.r%Ld one 
of the Matsya Parana, the latter also including images made 
of wood and stone. To the sastrothirnd class wdll also go 
those metal plaques gold and others — which bear on them 
the effigies of gods. Mention has already been made of the 
Lauriya Nandangarh and Piprawa gold plaques bearing the 
representations of a nude goddess ; among the several other 
tiny gold leaves discovered inside the big relic casket at 
Piprawa, a few other figures in outline — an elephant, a 
crude human figure, etc., can still be recognised, whose 
character cannot be determined with certainty. The 
unique representation of Siva-ParvatT embossed on a concave 
plaque of pure gold, inches high, found on the site of the 
Patna foi't is one of the most interesting finds of this nature 
that have recently been made. ’ Metal plaques containing 

' K. P. Jayaswai, ‘ Paialiputra Sira-Parvafcl Gold Plaque ’ in 
J. 1.0.8. A., Vol. IT, 1934, p. 1. Jayaswai writes; ‘Below the jata 
knot of the male figure, there is a eresoenfe-Iike band. Its left hand 
touches the bosom of the female figure. It is undoubtedly a figure of 
Siva-Parvati The figures are not nirabate; the style of the female 
figure is that of the Didarganj YaksI and that of the male figure of the 
Patna statues. The absence of nimbus and general treatment 
assigns it to the Maurya or Pre-Maurya times.’ If this dating 
is accepted then it becomes the earliest joint representation 
of these two deities in the historic period, the second in point of date 
being that on the coins of Huvishka, noted in the previous chapter; 
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the figures of Vastuleva-A'i^^nu ami liis iucarnalions, 
described Ixy some scholars as \ isuupatta!-. (these were also 
made of stoue), as also tliose t)f various other divinities are 
to be grouped along with the alio\e There uas not much 
of technical nicety and elaboration that was wanted in the 
fashioning of such objects of worship and the texts are 
usually silent about the methods of their manufacture. As 
regards the rutnajci class of images, little or no details about 
their manufacturing technique are to be found in the 
general body of the iconographic literature for the obvious 
reason that these images being expensive ones were seldom 
in demand by the common class of devotees and even 
when a few wealthy ones were in need of them, the 
highly skilled jewellers and ivory-carvers of ancient and 
mediaeval India were never handicapped for lack of 
instructions in meeting their wants. 

Cast images have been placed by me unaer tne pakaja 
class; another class of images which can also very well come 
under the same are the numerous terracotta-figurines that 
have been discovered in untold numbers from various parts 
of India and datable from the remotest times onwards. 
Borne of them have undoubtedly cult significance, while 
others are children’s toys ; numerous others, again, are 
clay seals which were stamped with the particular signs 
of royalties, court officials, trade-guilds, religious establish- 
ments and others, and lightly burnt afterwards. These 
latter classes sometimes bore on their surface the various 
Brahmanic deities and their emblems which were certainly 
based on the contemporary mode of their representation. 
Terracotta plaques bearing figures of cult-deities as also 
mythological stories associated with them were very 

bub it is doubtful whether it can be dated so early. The Didarganj 
YaksI has been assigned by Marshall to as late a date as Ist century 
B.O. or later, in his latest work. viz.. Monumenis of Sancht. 
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frequently used in Bengal and such other parts of India as 
outside decorations of stupas, viharas and templet for the 
pious edification of various sectarian devotees. These were 
comparatively cheap and easily available and so the potters’ 
art was extensively patronised by the sectaries. Attention 
has already been drawn to the terracotta objects described by 
Mackay as images of gods in the Indus valley sites ; Mackay 
expressly tells us that the numerousness of such finds shows 
that they were manufactured in the factories of image-makers 
of these regions. Excavations in the historic sites of VaisalT, 
Biiita, Sravasti, KausambI, Somapur (Paharpur), Pundra- 
varddhana (Mahasthan) and others have brought to light large 
numbers of the terracotta objects belonging to the different 
categories noticed above, and some of them are particularly 
useful for the study of Hindu iconography. Thus the variant 
representations of a nude female figure in burnt clay dating 
from a few centuries before the Christian era have been 
taken by Coomaraswamy to stand for the mother goddess 
whose cult seemed to have been much in vogue not only 
among the original settlers of India, later finding an wider 
currency there, but also in the countries of the near East and 
eastern Mediterranean. As regards the seal impressions, 
reference has already been made in Chapter V to those found 
at Mohenjo-daro, Harappo, Basarh, Bhita, Bajghat, etc., 
which are of unique interest for the purpose of the study of 
Hindu icmography. It has often been said that these were 
ordinary clay objects which were either sunburnt or burnt in 
kilns after they had received the impression of the device 
from the seal matrix, the negative of the plaques, and the 
other m>ulds. But it is possible that some sort of prepara- 
tion was necessary for the ordinary clay and a few other 
ingredients had to be mixed with it. I have already referred 
to the formula laid down in the Hayailrsa for preparing clay 
for im.ige-making ; but this was not ordinary clay, but 
stucco and when the image was made out of it, it was not 
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burnt. Brief reference has also been made by me to the 
clay compound which was used in the casting of metal 
images as written in the ManasoUasa ; it may be mentioned 
now in detail. ‘ To clay should be added charred husk finely 
rubbed, cotton severed a hundred times and a little salt 
finely powdered. All these (when mixed \^ ith clay) should 
be finely ground on a smooth stone.’ ' The SUpuratna 

^ Saraswa-ti s translation of the original ^vhicb runs thus: Alfoslfn 
tfisamayhn ghrstvd Mvpdsa'iri iataiah hHala}u | Lavmuun cruniiam 
slahsnam svalpatri samijojayenmida ! Ptsaycf survvamcJiaira susJnlisyt 
ca iildtale i Evidently this compound was also used in the making of 
the crucible in which the metal lump was melted on fire. The Silpa- 
ratna refers to five kinds of clay compounds with their constituents, 
used "n metal casting, in these lines : — Kaihind inandakaih'ma mplvl 
mrdutarcl iathd | Musakarayiayogyelipaiicadha mrttikd smrtd b 
Purvokidm ndkujd^n vdiha mrfsndmdddya yatnatah \ MrUoslJr)a’ 
curnasainyukidm yathdyiikii vimardayct H Siiddhdmhhasa puga- 
oavniasdrarit yukfyd suyojayet I Kdrayct hathinamevani dilamnsata- 
taditam |1 Tasmin gomayasamyukfe sydnmandakafhind pnnali 1 
MrdhhdndacuryjLasamyuktayn iaipadd mSakamriiikdfn |1 Peaay^i^ydyrt 
pcsaycd yam. sd mrdviii kaihitd piird 1 Tadeva gomaijayuid virUnd 
mrdutard smrtd j] Tusddyahgdracurncna samijukid ghatamrttikd I 
KdrpdsapatacunjLcna samam musalapuJUd I Esd musdmTiid'khijdtd 
hartavyd sdnayd drdham \ Y atkificidlpsitain iarniti kiftcinnyund pra- 
mdnatah || It can be summed up in English as follows : The 
five kinds of clay compounds are: kathind (hard), 7nanda kafhind 
(medium-hard), 7nrdvl (soft) ^nrduiard (softer) and musdkaranayogyd 
(clay fit for making crucibles) ; the first is made of ordinary clay 
or that from ant hills {yidkujd) thoroughly mixed with finely 
powdtred brick- dust, pure water and extracts of betelnufc husks 
{pugacarmasdra) ; when the above compound is mixed up with cow- 
dung, it constitutes the second variety ; finely powdered dust of 
earthen pots mixed with clay in proportion of one to four makes up the 
third, while cowdung added to the same, the fourth ; lastly the fifth is 
made by mixing charred husk, earthen pot dust and desiccated cotton 
cloth all in equal proportions and all finely powdered. It will be seen 
that the fifth compound is more or less the same as that given in the 
Mdnasolldsa, 
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reiers, in connection with making ol terracotta Kngas (pahva- 
lihga)^ to the mode of preparing the clay which has special 
bearing on this question. It says good earth fit for use 
should be procured and well ground ; then it will be left over 
lor a month in paiicagatya (i.c., milk, milk-curd, clarified 
butter, urine and dung of the cows) and afterwards burnt 
in fire. ^ 

T. A. G. Rao mentions, on the basis of an unnamed 
^ilpa text, that brick, kadi-sarkara and danta (ivory) as a few" 
other materials w^hich were used for making images. The 
main ingredient in the preparation of kacliiarkara^ according 
to him is limestone, the others are not named by him ; I 
shall not be surprised if the compound be something like the 
other described by me on the basis of the Hayasirsa as 
quoted by Gopala Bhatta, in which as w’e saw powdered lime- 
stone was one of the main constituents. The text there 

^ ^ilfaratna, T. Ganapati Sastri’s Edition, Pt. II, p. 6 , verses 
.jO-'O; Athavd Itcvalam \mrisndm harmayogydm vicurnitdm \ Mardi- 
tdm 'panGagavyddhhirmdsamdiram tailiositdm || Gvhiivd Tcdrayellih- 
gam sapifham ivi siamdnatah i Vipacet kusalairagnau pakvalihgam Hi 
iad hhavet Ij The other clay compound which is mentioned in the 
same text in verses 44-48, for making durable clay images (without 
being burnt) diiffers from the one mentioned in the HayaSirsa in as 
much as it mentions four different kinds of clay, vis. white, red, yellow 
and black ; among the other ingredients are grains of barley, wheat, a 
kind of pulse (mdsa), bdellium (guggula) and extracts of lac, pumpkin, 
sydma and kimdimi (a kind of aromatic plant), paficagavya and oil. 
In this there is no mention of powdered iron, stone and sand and so 
this is the real clay compound and not the stucco-like substance 
mentioned in the other text. The method of manufacture was — Tdm 
mrddm mardiidm paksam vidsamdtrositdm putnah I QrJiiivd kdrayeh 
lihgam sapitharyi laksandnvitam I Mcisam tu iosayed gharme || ; i.e., 
the clay should be kneaded for about a fortnight and left over 
for a month ; after that ling a with the pitha and its characteris- 
tic signs should be made out of it ; then the linga with its pUJia should 
be dried for a month in the sun. 
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refers to karkard as another of the materials and karkara 
and karkara probably denote the same thing, riz., little 
stone-chips, perhaps lime-stone chips ; the ,'^ahclakalpadruma 
records that karkaram means crirnajanak!<udra-pCnrn}a- 
kliandam, kdfikara ghiitim iti bhCisa and surkara also is 
explained as ‘ a pebble,’ ‘ gravel ’ and ‘ small stone.’ Rao 
further informs us, ‘ Brick and mortar or kadi-sarkard 
images are also occasionally met with in several temples : in 
the famous temples at Srlrahgam and Trivandrum (Ananta- 
^ayanam), the main central images are understood to be of 
this kind.’ ^ As regards brick and mortar images, the same 
author refers to one instance found by him in Yatisvarankoyil 
(Tanjore District) image of Mahasadasivamurti. This image 
corresponds to the textual description (as given in the 
Mdiiasdra) that this form should have twenty-five laces — 
each of the five aspects of Siva (Y’araadeva, Sadyojuta, 
Aghora, Tatpurusa and Tirana) being represented by five 
faces and fifty arms. ‘ The heads are arranged in tiers in 
arithmetical progression — thus the top-most tier has only 
one head, the next one belovp has three, the next five and so 
on till the last tier has nine heads.’ ■ 

The above presentation ol the manufacturing technique 
follow''ed by the iconoplastic artists of India will show how 
great was the demand for the cult images, as akso their 
emblems and accessories throughout India of the p. st- 
Christiau period. The services of the wood carver, the potter, 
the stone mason, the painter, the jeweller, and the metal 
caster were utilized by the numerous religious-minded 

^ T. A. G. Rao, Op. cif.. Vol. T, Introduction, p. 49. 

2 T. A. G. Rao. Op. cit., Vol. IT, p. PI. CXIV, fig. 2. 

Reference may be made in passim to the similar arrangement of 
heads of the multi-hearled Avalokite^vara figures belonging to the 
Vajrayana pantheon of Tibet ard Nepal. One such eleven-headed 
standing figure has been illustrated by Griinwedel in his Buddhist Art, 
p. :03, fig. 1^8. 
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people of India in greater or lesser degrees. In fact, the 
divine images and their worsliip had come to be the most 
potent factor and the commonest manifestation of the inner 
religious eyperienee as inculcated in hhnkti, in the lives of 
the majority of the Indians. Some of the intellectual 
thinkers, as we have seen in a previous chapter, were not 
much in love w’ith this religions practice, hut they could 
not ignore it altogether and, however grudgingly, allowed it 
a place of importance in their works. Texts, often in a 
curious manner, refer to this acceptance when they say 
that the gods were visible to men in saiya, freta and the 
dvajxirii yuyas, but with the advent of kali they are not 
so and they are now to be found in their images.^ The 
Visnudharmottara tells us that the gods were worshipped in 
their visible forms, not images, in the satya yuga ; in the 
Ireta and diTipara yiigas, this was done both in the former 
as well as in their images. In the tretd yuga these 
were worshipped in households and in the dvapara in the 
forest ; in kali yuga, however, the practice of building 
houses of gods (i.e., temple.'-) in town was begun. The 
enshrinement of the gods (i.e,, their images) should be 
done in land suitable for such purpose, which should be 
given according to the rules followed in gifts of lands. The 
above is a free translation of the following : — ‘ Satyayiige 
devandvi prafyaksapujanam — tretddvdparuyoh pratyaksa- 
piijd pratimdsii ca — tatrapi tretdyiige grhe dvapare edranye 
kalau ca devayatananirmitiruagaresu samarabdhd, hhumi- 
ddnam vidhdyaica devayatanapratisthd kdrya, devalaya- 
yoyyahhfimi ’ {Visnudhaimottarn, Bk. Ill, Ch. 93, Vv. 
1-9). 

Sever# 1 factors will have to be taken into consideration 
which collectively contributed to the phenomenal rise to 

^ Kriairciadviiyaics'u nmah qiaAyanii dev dial} I 

Tisifinn pidjiyti na jnijdsivco ccdcfuiCi yaUilj || 
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importance of this practice and the consequent development 
of the icono-plastic art in its various phases. The first and 
foremost of them was undoubtedly the wide existence of 
sectarianism that prevailed in India in this period and 
which w’as ever becoming more and more important and all 
embracing. The Indians were now^ divided into multiple 
numbers of sects and if we leave aside the Buddhists and 
the Jains, and their various sub- sects, which were heterodox 
from the Brahmanical point of view, there were still the 
five stereotyped sectaries — the followers and w'orshippers of 
the Pancadevatas, viz., Yisnu, Siva, Sakti, Surya and 
Ganapati. Over and above these well-known five principal 
sectaries, there were a host of others which had grown up 
and had found their particular places uinier the ever- 
expanding shelter of the composite Hinduism. In the 
chapter on the installation of images, Varahamihira giv^es 
a list of several sects which w'ere flourishing since a long 
time before his work was composed. He says that the 
image of Visnu, Surya, Samhhii (Siva), Mrdrganas, 
Brahma, Buddha and the Jinas should be duly consecrated 
and installed by the Bhagavatas, the :\ragas, the ash- 
besmeared twice-born ones {i.t., the Pasupatas), tho-e 
well-acquainted with the 'pujd of the Matrganas, the 
Brahmans versed in the Vedic lore, the Sakyas and the 
unclad ones, respectively, according to the rites particular 
to the worship of the individual gods.’ The list may not 

* Brhat Satrihita, S. Dvivedi’s Sdition, Ch. 59, V. 19. 
Visnorbhiifjiivai (171 magdni^<‘fi savifn},t Aambhoh 8ahh(iismadi<ijan 1 
inaydtdaAooaauido vipidri ridurbrahinimiilt II 
Salnjdn sarvahitasya ianUtuutnuao nagndn jinandvj vkhi- I 
Rye yam devamupadritah avavidhinS iaisiasya Ttarya Kriyu tl 

Uipala elaborately comments on the above; a part of his commentary 
is quoted here for our better understanding of the text : — 

* Dvijdn bT{i}i} 7 iauil 7 i acibliasma bJtastnU'^aaliif 5 ii pda'upafdTitfyaithafi | 
mdiryidm brdhtnyddlndm {sapla mdfriJidh) Diaifdahikrutnat'ido ye 

32— 1307B 
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be an oxhanaluo one but is highly significant ; the Gana- 
palyas as a sect are not included here and it is presumable 
that though the worship o! Ganapati-^’inaynka was in vogue 
from a time innch earlier still the sect of his exclusive 
worsliippers liad not then been organised. The Iranian 
element in the worship of the sun especially in nortliei’n 
India had been long acclimatised; the lihagavata (known 
also as the Pancarntrasl and tlio ITisupata were still the 
anthorised way of referring to the sects centering round 
Vasudeva-Visuu and Kndra-Siva ; the worship of the 
Mntrgaiias (the Sapta matrikah) was the chief manifestation 
of the Sakti cult. The Vedic section of the Indians had not 
even at that time given up the fight tor the inclusion of 


iutiiii’litlulirtmut nj pnjal'ntHntm tvihinll jdihui li I Siii vahiiaftifti 

huihilnif^iftf i<rn, ( tntitdiiifiii jif t iith iijiinifit itiLfii intfdn riihih (it 

seeias tliu in Utpuln’s time used to wear red lobes); 

Jl itd fid Hi (ii'li'd d fiHtjfidti pitUiiJ^dii cnhdi | 

The last part of tho commeui arj ib vor\ interesting: 

Yt' fund ifUih th ndn ftpddriidh Aftmu ijitifi hhuliiibhfivoia jtrd pfdftiair 
tn/ruJshisifif dt ru.sffit .svitridliind di }iihjadardnnHlJ( nii vidhdnoia I 
PdiinutH ntridhiiid vistjudj 1 Saiiradtirstifiavidhdficnif stivi idj 1 
Tdiuhihuii wlciendnijaiiinirnlctavldlnnd i^d saiiihhoh | Mdifmdm 
sxnilxaliHivihliavidhdiicnn hrnhfnunaiTi'edavihila-'kcirmana. biiddJiasya 
pilr<imHiild'ii}ncna I Arhaidin iadddrianaridhlnft 7:riyd Tidryd iti. 

It can be freely translated thus : — ‘The installation of different 
divinities who are worshipped different groups of people with 
hJutJi'ii should be done according to their respective tenets; thus, 
the images of Visnu should be installed according to the Pdilrardlra, 
those of Surya according to the Saura, those of Siva according to the 
rites mentioned in the 'Vdiuhtitnifra (evidently the P(liuptUd4dfiira, 
the means or doors mentioned in which are such mad acts as 
liTdfhana, sptmdtina, intmcjajiay ^rngnrajia , aviitdliarana and 
avlfadhhdsann) the images of the Matrganas, according to their indivi- 
dual tenets, that of Brahma according to Vedic rites, of Buddha 
according to the Paramitu rules, of the Arhats (Jinas) according to 
their own system. 
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i’raj;ipnti-l JiMliinri, tliu Wuii-J iialiiniiiue ^od par e.icrllcmrr 
a.-, one of the socinrian tUviiiitics, ihonyh uc know they 
were fiyhiing lor a lo-^t cause ; ciyhlli century sciilpttires 
in illustration ul the mytholoj^y of Siva’s curse on Brahma, 
for hib immorality (falsehood — i f. tljc Elura Liiigortldiava- 
inurti of Siva) show that Bralimfi had no chance against 
his powerful and virile rivals like Siva and Visnu. There 
can be no doubt about the existence of feelings of jealousy 
and rivalry between these sectaries, though, as we have 
shown in the tir.-.t chapter, this ill-feeling and bitterness 
might nut have been as keen and destructive as in other 
countries of Europe, long after this period ; still these were 
there and helped to create now iconic lorms for the cdilica- 
tion of and worship by the individual sectaries. I have 
already drawn attention to the particular type of the t^aiva 
image known as Sarahha which was a direct counterpart of 
t^e N'aisi.iava one, Narasiinha, itself pre-eminently sectarian 
in chanicter. Our attention to this particular typo uas 
tirst drawn by T, A. O. Rao who also emphasised the 
nature of the Trimurti icons of Southern India in which 
Vasudeva-Visnu is the central figure with Brahma and 
Siva half issuing from his either side with their hands in 
the artjitli pose. It is not a simple presentation of the later 
Brahmanical triad Brahma, Visnu and Siva, but is a direct 
sectarian rejoinder to a type of Siva image known as 
Ekapadamurti. The latter represents Siva standing on one 
leg (this type evidently based on the Vedic Aja Ekapad 
regarded in the epic times both as one of the eleven Rudras 
and an epithet of Siva), the figures of Visnu and Brahma 
projecting from his left and right sides respectively, with 
their front hands in the anjuU poses. Rao remarks, ‘ In 
opposition evidently to this Saiva view-, and with an 
equally strong Patiranic authority on their side, the 
Vaisnavas have similarly represented the Supreme 
God as Visnu with Brahma and Siva proceeding from 
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him.’ ’ Many uf the mythological stories connected with 
one or other oi’ thesic sects have this bias underlj'ing them and 
reliefs in illustration thereof were carved in large numbers 
and put into prominent parts of the temples where 
icons of the different sectarian divinities were worshipped. 
Kao, in the same connection, has noted that ‘often in 
the Puranas, 5iva is said to have paid homage to Yisnu and 
equally often is Visnu said to have paid homage to Siva." 
The presence ot sectarian bias in the origin of these myths 
and in the uianuiactuic of sculptures thereof is undoubted, 
and a study of such stories and reliefs, connected wdth 
N’isnvanugralia or Cakradanamurti of Siva, \'isnu offering 
redemption to Siva from the sin of Brahmahatya for the 
Brahinasiraschedaka aspect of the latter, the Dasarnthi 
Rama and Jamadagnya Rama avntaras of Visnu (the last 
also basically illustrates in a way the struggle between the 
BiTdiiuanas and the Ksatriyas) ete., will fully jirove the 
hypothesis. Rao thinks that the fanciful rendering of the 
Tamil naine Kacchiyappa, meaning the lord of Kaechi (Tamil 
for Kancipurti — Conjeevarum) has given rise to a new god and 
his image, viz., Ivaccbapesvara where Yipiu in his tortoise 
incarnation is seen bathing a Sivalihga {ibUL, pp. 42-3, pi. 
D.). But in this we do not find the creation of a new' god 
or a new image, but a novel presentation of a theme, in 
which also sectarian prejudice is clearly discernible, by a 
Saiva devotee who took advantage of the phonetic similarity 
between Tamil Kacchiyappa and Sanskrit Kacchapa (the 
latter meaning a ‘tortoise’). Rao has not noticed the other 
class of images w’hich show definite efforts towards a 
rapprochement between the different sects. I have already 
referred to several plastic forms in which this tendency is 
definitely present in the introductory chapter of this 


’ T. A. G. Rao, cit., Vol. I., Introduction, p. 45, pi. F; for 
the Sarabha image and Eao’s remarks on them, see ibid., p. 44, pi. B. 
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work nnd such images as Hari-JIara, riuttatreya (Iluri- 
Hara-Pitfimah i), Arddhanarlavara, etc., are evidently of this 
class. 

Ilie phenomenal increase in the number of divinities 
constituting the Brahmauic pantheon, which were highly 
venerated by the different sectaries necessitated the con.s- 
l ruction of sculptures for representing one or other of them. 
The \ edic Indo-Aryans no doubt believed in multiple gods ; 
an attempt is made in many of the early and late Vedic 
texts to fix the aggregate of thirty-three gods divided into 
three groups of eleven each, one connected with heaven, 
the second with earth and the third with waters or some- 
times with the untarllc.^n region equaled with the last. But 
this number is never strictly adhered to and Yaska’s 
enumeration of three orders based on the above, ciz., 
prthirlsthana, antarlksasthuiia or madhyinnaathana and 
dyiiKihdna centering round three principal deities, viz., Agni 
on earth, Vayu or Indra in air and Surya in lieaven 
contains a number of minor deities and deified objects 
which far exceeded the stereotyped list. It may he argued 
that as these gods were not iconically represented, the 
question of their number does not arise at all. But, many 
were the Yedic divinities who came to be iutimately 
associated w’ith one or other of the later sectarian deities and 
lent their characteristic traits to the latter in their multi- 
farious iconic representations. An epithet which served to 
emphasise one particular trait of a Tedic god, later gave 
rise to the composition of an elaborate story for emphasising 
that trait of the same deity in his Puranic setting, and 
reliefs illustrating it were constructed in large numbers. 
To refer to one particular instance : Rudra in the Vedas, 
especially in the Batarudnya section, is given an epithet 
called krttivdsa which means one that has a skin for his 
garment. Now, there can be little doubt that here was 
the nucleus of the elaborate story of Gajasurasarnharamurti 
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iii illii-inilion whereof &o runny images of Siva were luade, 
ill which ho iw shown as using the hide of the slain elephant 
tlenuiii as his outer covering. In the Vajasaneyl recension 
of the White Yajurveda (III. hS), Euclra the fearful is being 
described ns thus, ‘ Thou art gracious bj' name; the 

thunderbolt is thy father; reverence to thee; destroy us 
not' (3iro 7ia}}ntsi svactifisif pita na)nastc astu nia ind 
hitmlh). In the Egiutla, Eudra is described as Ksijad-vTra, 
generally accepted bj’ scholars in the sense of ruler over 
Iieroes, as the wise, but his terrific aspect is much empha- 
sised ; thus the hymnist prays to the god, ‘ Oh Eudra, do 
not, out of thy anger, injure our children and descendants, 
our people, our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our men, 
we invoke thee always with ofierings ’ (I. ll-I, 8 — Md 
ji'isfdkc tancnji' ina }ia Uyuu aid no gusn ina no ascc^u 
iiristih i Viranind no Biulro hhUiuito rcidhlrhavisniamtah 
sfolantil tvd luivdinahc) . In the Mahdhhdrata (Anusasana 
I'arva,) Krsna pi'aises the god before Yudhisthira thus, 
Hralunanas versed in the Vedas know’ two bodies of this 
god, one a'wful, one auspicious ; and these two bodies again 
have many forms’ {Dtv land, tasya tievasya hrdhnianah 
vcdajnah ridiih \ Ghordm nnydm iivdm anydni tc iami 
hahudha piinah). Now, this idea is consistently given expres- 
sion to in many of the multifarious reliefs of Siva where 
the great god is depicted as the destroyer (c/. his so many 
Sambriramurtis) or as the bestower of favour (c/. his multi- 
farious Anugrahamurtis). Yisnu in the early Yedic texts 
is simply mentioned as Trivikrama and is often extolled 
there for his feat of having taken three strides and thus 
covering the whole universe {trcdJid nidadhc padam). 
Subsequently, elaborate mythology grew up round this, and 
interesting sculptures in illustration thereof were made 
which >.vere classed as the transformed phase of his 
Vamana incarnation. It will be needless to multiply 
instances here, as this will be discussed in my study 
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and description of tlic dillVn'iil -ectarian icons. But 
out- point should always he he)rnc in mind, rii., the 
luirpose ol thc^e rediefs and <culi»tnr< s in many was 

di'corative and su^'^idiary ; thus, it heiug the g» jnuai order 
to enshrine tlie Lihga <il Si\a as the jtrineipal mit 
uhjeci in the main sanelinn o! Suiv.i shrines, many of the 
mythological storit's conneeti'il with him were plastieallt 
represented and put in as so main aeee'Stiric- lor the edi- 
iication of the devotees in the <lill’ereni parts oi thi' same. 
But , in the ease id Visniiite icons, tlie .same theme wliieli 
eoulii in one place serve as a lYirsvadetal.a (/.<., a deity 
serving as an aeees.sory and plaeeil in a si«le nu-he oi the 
main saneluin), in another .'hr me euiild he the principal 
object of worship. Thus, the Se.sasayauamurli ol Visiiu- 
Nurayana — that again a iinthological ehihoration ol the 
JRtjreda, X, 8‘2, Sand G — is n.«ed in one of tlie three niches 
of the Deogarh temple (Lalitpur snhdivi.sion, -Ihansi dij-triet) ; 
hnt in most of the Smitli Tinlian \ aisnava shrines, the eliiel 
icon in thi* main .sainduiu is Tlahganrdha which is one (d’ tht* 
names ol the ahuve type ol \’isnu images in S.nith 
India. 

Many divinities again, were new cntrie.s into the ortho- 
dox hierarchy; they must haie exi.sted in some form or other 
as i>bjeets ol veneration by particular classes ol people, hut 
they could not but he recognised by the orthodox thinkers 
and given the stamp ol this recognition in various ways. The 
Brahmanas also in a very interesting manner incorporated 
the principal deities associated with otlier cults into their 
evei'-increasing pantheon. Thus, Buddha and R.sahha, two 
principal gods of the rival sects, were recognised by the 
Visnuites as so many avataras of \’isnu and Visnu Pimtna 
glibly suggested that Visnu incarnated himself as Buddha to 
delude and thus destroy the it.surtts with false doctrines. 
Further, particular doctrinal tenets of a cult had to be 
emphasised and represented in cunercte lorms for the henetit 
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of the sectarian devotees ; thus, the Twenty-four forms of 
Vasndeva-Visnu (Cfiturviinsatiuiurttatjah) and the Panca- 
bralunfi forms of Siva (Isanritlttynh) are really meant to 
represent in a concrete manner two of the cardinal tenets of 
the Pfificaratra and Saiva systems, viz., those centering round 
the VyfihavUdu and Siva’s five saktift (^AdiSakti, Parasakti, 
IcchiiiSakti, J ilanitsakii nnd Knydsakti), respectively. Innu- 
merable icons were made in illustration of the above and 
this gave a great irapetiis to the activities of the iconoplastic 
artists of India. 

Another important factor which contributed to the deve- 
lopment of iconographers’ art in India \Aas undoubtedly her 
contact with the foreigners, especially with the Greeks in 
the centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. The 
exact character of the influence w'hich was exercised by the 
Greeks on the cultural activities ol this country has been a 
mucli <lebated *{uestiou and conti’oversy w’as specially keen 
as regards the indebtedness of the Indians towards the 
Hellenistic Greeks lor their own icon-making art. Discus- 
sions concerning the latter generally centred round the 
problem about the origin of the Buddha image and inciden- 
tally the wider aspect of it, viz., the iconicnl representation 
of the cult gods and worshipping them in those vehicles, was 
brought in. It is not necessai-y here to refer at length to 
different views ol well-known scholars about the above ; it 
will be sufficient to observe, however, that, though images 
wore made and worshipped in certain places in ancient 
India, — for which we have cited numbers of early texts in 
the second and third chapters of this book, the image- 
making activity of the early Indians received a new impetus 
after they came in contact with the Greeks. Images were 
being made of the intermediate divinities, really the objects 
of worship among the general mass of the people and the 
previous settlers of India, and therein lay the root cause of 
the recognition of this practice by the higher section of the 
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people ; but that one uf tUe prime tactors contri!nitin.g to its 
tlevelopmenl was the example set up l)y the TTelleiiistic 
Greeks of Gandhara can I.>e fully demonstrate*! uitli the help 
of the *mins. It has been shown in the previous «-hapter that 
Siva was being worshippe*! in Gantlhara in his bull form 
at tiie time the region was being ruled *)vc‘r liy the Baetrian 
Greeks; shortly afterwards, during the IiKlo-Parthians 
and the Kushans the god began to be anthropomorpbi- 
colly represented, though his therioruorphie lorm was not 
altogether forgotten. Now, this human as well as uuinial 
representation of Siva was certainly not unknown in other 
parts of Central and Northern India, as is proved hy the coins 
of much earlier times. In fact, the Hellenistic die-cutters 
must have made themselves familiar with the stall and 
water-vessel carrying Siva figures of the latter and utilised 
this iconographic knowledge in giving shape to the Gandhara 
Sivas. But, the plastic treatment and new orientation they 
gave to them on the coins show to what extent the theme 
was transformed. This is the reason why several scholars 
were sceptic about identifying Siva on the reverse side 
of some coins of Gondophares and why the treatment 
of this deity on some of the tribal and Kushan coins 
forcibly remind us of a Herakles of the Indo-Greck 
and the Tndo-Scythie coins. The striking figure of 
Visvamitra, really Siva as Yi^vamitra, on the obverse 
of certain biseriptual silver coins of Dharaghosa cannot 
but convince us of the truth of the above remark ; 
there is, no doubt, some thing that is Indian in the icono- 
graphy of the figure, but much there is also in its whole 
presentation that is Hellenistic in character. Cunningham 
cliaracteristically describes it thus, ‘Siva, standing to front 
with right hand raised to head, and leopard’s skin over lelt 
arm; similar to figure of Herakles crowning himself ’ {GAL. 
p. 67) ; the very style and treatment of the whole coin itself 
is Hellenistic and a comparison can profitably be made 

38— 1337B 
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between the f5iva figures on indigenous coins ol' Ujjain in 
Central India with tliis \'isvamitra-Siva type on the coins 
hailing Iroin an area roughly corresponding to ‘ the valley of 
the P»eas, or perhaps the wider region between the Upper 
Sutlej and the Eavi.’ A contrast made between the icono- 
grapliic presentation ot twoother gods, r/,?., Indra and Surya, 
on early indigenous coins and the same on the Indo-Greek 
and Knshan coins will enable us further to substantiate 
our bjpothesis. Eeference has been made to the figure 
of Tndra enshrined on the coins of Indramitra in the 
Paiieala scries; the same deity appears veritably in the 
garb of a Zeus on the coins of Eukratides and a host of other 
Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythic rulers of the extreme north- w'est 
of India. Nay, in the latter region, there is no doiibt that 
Indra used also to be represented in his elephant form as 
has been shown in a previous chai^ter ; but, a Zeus type 
could very conveniently be xitilised to represent the god 
who was the city-deity of Ivapi^a. In the numerous 
sculptural representations of the same god in Gandhara, 
however, he appears in the role of a worshipping attendant 
of Buddha, but still the type reproduced there is in striking 
contrast to another indigenous one presented by the figure 
of the same god in the Bhaja facade. As regards Surya 
figures on early indigenous coins, w'e have seen what was 
their mode of representation; the Indians were quite justified 
in reproducing him as he is visible to all (pratyaJesa) , but 
they also represented him in human form as the Bhaja, 
Ldayagiri and Bodh Gaj’a reliefs show'. But the type of 
the north-Indian Sury'a image which came to be regularly 
worshipped by the Sauras was certainly stylistically 
connected with the one so often represented on the coins of 
Kanishka and ITxxvishka. The association of the latter 
with the Hellenistic sun-god as also many other matters 
concerning the former w'ill he ti’eated at some length in 
my book on the Hindu images. But it will be sufficient to 
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lote licre thnl iu ihL:' cas^L' a very striking t xauiple is pro- 
ucchI to sLow how .lomo «»1‘ the pla-lic features of sin image 
ype, that ."urvixecl till a very late period, were undoubtedly 
nJiuenceil by their Hellenistic counterparts. Thiri was the 
lature and extent ol the contribution that was made by this 
rt of north-western region — and iu iaet it was at its apogee 
luring the rule of the Kusban emperors — to the devoiop- 
uent of icono- plastic art in India. 'Uhe themes were in 
uost cases Indian, but the technirpie of presentation of 
ome varieties ol them at least was greatly influenced hy 
hese alien motifs. Even when the former was in a 
lecadont stage as is proved hy the stone sculptures ol the 
bird and fourth centuries A.D. in the north-west (but the 
irt was still flourishing iu stucco as has so abl3’ been de- 
nonstrated b}' Marshall), the Ardochso tj'pe of the late 
Ivushan coins (c/., those repi'esented on those of Vasu 
Kushan) could influence the Lak§mi type on those of the 
'arlj' impel ial Guptas; but the latter, undoubted!}’ far more 
.•ultured than the late Kushans, soon gave it a character 
c\diich was tar nobler and more artistic than the crude 
schematic figure, its prototj’pe. 

The evolution of the Tantras and the gradual canonisa- 
.ion of the modes for icon-making were al iO important 
actors conducive ;o the development of Indian ieono-plastic 
irt. Mention lias alread}’ been made, in the first chapter, 
the railcaratra, Saiva and Sakta sumhitas, a<j<nn(is and 
tantras incorpor<ating elaborate instructions for the use of 
the temple-builder and the image-maker. It would be 
doing an injustice to the compilers of these practical 
guidances actually based on the experience ol generations 
af artists, if we remark that ‘ the most potent cause that 
injuriously affected Indian icono-plastic art is the hard and 
East rules laid down in the Agamas and the Tantras for the 
making of images’ (Rao, op. cit., Vol. I., Introduction, 
p. 31). It is like suggesting that the canonisation of the 
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ruleF of f-peccb and writing would adversely affect the 
language of n people. In the bands of an expert worker 
these rules, even if they nere meticulously followed, would, 
instead of being so many impediments, serve as useful 
guides. The far-famed artists of Hellas had also certain 
stereotyped canons before them which were really derived 
from the works of the early masters, (xreek sculptors 
closely followed ratios of proportions and we have statues of 
various schools which are distinguished by fixed proportions 
of parts such as the Old Attic, Old Ai-give, Polykiitan, 
Argive-Sikyouiau or Lysippan, etc. “ An oft-quoted saying 
of Pol3'cIi(us is to this effect that, ‘successful attainment in art 
is the result of minute accuracy in a multitude of arithmeti- 
cal proportions ’ Polyclitus not only published bis 

theory of sculpture in a work called ‘ The Canon,’ but also 
having taught in that treatise all the proportions of the 
bod^’, he carried his theory into practice by constructing a 
statue according to the prescriptions in the treatise.” ' 
That is the altitude of the compilers of these Indian icono- 
graphic and iconometric texts, which is summed up in a 
very characteristic manner by tbe author of the Siikranlti- 
sara. He writes : ‘That image is called beautiful which 

is neither in excess of correct proportions nor short of it 

The limbs of those images which have been pi’aised by sages 
(t.e., experts in iconograph 3 ) never exceed or fall short of 
the correct proportions and thus are to be regarded as 
beautiful. All the limbs that aie neither too fat nor too 
lean are pleasing from all points of view. One in one 
hundred thousand images is excellent in all its parts; 
so that image which is so according to tbe Gastric pro- 
portions is really beautiful, others are not. Those 
images which go against the above are not good to the 


E. A. Gardner, Six GreeJi Scutpioya, pp. 118 and 120. 
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sages.’ ’ In this view of the ca.-e, Ihio's .statement about the 
‘ handicap of the artist ' and about his ‘ htosing freedom of 
action’ requires uiodificalion. The icons no doubt became to 
a certain extent stereotyped ; but it shouhl never be torpitten 
that they were not being made for art connoisseurs’ critici.-iu, 
their primary purpo.^e being to servo as .so luaii}' aids to the 
reiigious efforts {sUiUionrO of the ijiiuunerable devotees 
(bhiiJctns) and not as drawing-room or museum specimens 
to be judged chiefly for their artistic merit? or demerits. 
Rao himself says, ‘ Like all art, the Indian icuno-pia.-tie art 
also has to be judged from tlic .standpoint ul its luntive. 
To those who eauiiot apiireciate thi.s motive, tlje \ery ideal 
of tlie art remains hidden and inexplicable.' These rules 
therefore facilitated to a very great extent the work ot tJjc 
image-maker and helped immensely the development of the 
icono-plastic art in this country. There ai*e good and 
indifferent artists in every country and in particular periods 
the artistic activities of its inhabitants seem for various 
reasons to reach a very high level or in other times sink 

^ Sukraniiimra, IV, 4, l-~. 102-OA JififlJiihint hhuini 
inclvinibnm rntii yanntciji(ti' I TiulvijRtiib I'l'disi itio in yi inruiicrtivuiiuviih 
sudd I Nu hind nddhihd mdnal tv tv jitcijdh siisiihhuudl.i II Nu stliida mt 
Tired I'dlii siirvv saiTUiiianuniindJi I SurvafiijuiTi eiiii'uritiiiiiuhi liisciTTnlisv 
lirajuijatv I Sdsimnidncnu iju laiiitjali sa lunitju ndnija evu hi. But the 
author w'as also aware of the existence of a certain class of opinion 
according to which ‘that image is beautiful in which one’s heart is 
attached’— JSfcfsauifUtt tadruniyani ?<«j 7 «'OU yaira ca ijasya hrf. It is 
not clear, however, whether in this statement the author refers to his 
own appreciation of bis work bj the icon-maker or it simply means 
that whatever may be its execution, the image is beautiful, if the heart 
of one l*.c., its devotee) is attached to it. If the latter is meant then 
it signifies that the bi auty of the image dt-pends on the bhuJiti of its 
worshipper. Then the author’s express observation that as ver\ few 
are the images which are reallj' beautiful in all its liiubs, it will he 
better if the imnge-makcr follows strictly the authorised canons cf 
proportions. 
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clown to fi low one ; but to make tliej^e injunctions mainly 
re-;pons>ible for the latter cundilioii is not scientifically 
correct. We sliould never minimise the very common 
advice to be met with in such compilations that the silpin, 
though he should closely follow the rules, must tr^ to make 
the image as beautiful as possible, for have not the gods 
a special liking for beautiful images (abhirupyciccu viinhd- 
ndm ilccah sannidhyamrcchati)? The reputed art centres 
of ancient India, such as Mathura, Gandhara, Baimath, 
Aniaravati, etc., were the homelands of the master workers 
whose works served as standards on which these canons 
were probably based. The images fashioned by their chisel 
were in great denrand in various other parts of India as is 
proved by early epigraphic and monumental evidence. It 
is unfortunate w'e know so little about them who generally 
hid themselves behind the names of such mythical artists as 
Yisvakarma, Maya and others. We have no means of 
identifying an Indian Phidias, a Polyclitus or a Lysippas. 
It is quite accidentally that we light upon the names of a few 
individual artists from some inscribed sculptural and archi- 
tectural fragments of early period. The ivory carvers of 
Vidisa might or might not have been responsible for the 
actual carving of a section of the railing of the Great Sanclii 
Siupa, which was their gift ; but a Naka, pupil ol Ivunika, 
was the maker of the so-called statue of Manasa Devi at 
IMathura (really the image of Yaks! Layava, as the epigraph 
informs us), the stone mason {silarupalxdm) Sivamitra was 
responsible for the early Kushan image of a Bodhisattva 
discovered in 1908-09 at Sravastl by Marshall (only the 
lower portion of the statue with the inscription was found) 
and Dinna a resident of Mathura fashioned a statuette of the 
Gupta period as also of the famous Nirvana statue, both 
discovered at Kasia (the former was found by Vogel). ^ One 

^ A. S.I.T.i?., 1922-23, p. 165 ; if Vogel’s reading of the pedestal 
inscription of the Parkham Yak§a is correct, then we find the name of 
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of the two i^firya ilnaJ-'o^ (tf the (Inutlian 'ciuiul in tin* 
collection of the lU-iti'-h Mnsciini i c.ir- on i'.- pcdestnl an 
in.-?cri{nion in very corrupt Sanskrit in Xfiouri charaetur.s of 
the tenth cenniry A.l ). ft ' Oin Iii'lriin7!,iiHinji)ih}i<th 

iiilriij,i hu'hlhih siliinU i ifhitlitlijn I.ritnjutfi Ainrlt nii nh- 
si(l)pinu. It has thus been tran>hilGil by U. 1‘ Chanda: 
“(This image) has been carvrd in stone by the ui^e. grate- 
ful, and good artist Anirta, pupil of IndranTlauiani ” (Tl. T. 
Chanda, Mfiriacval Imlia)! uli>ti(ri in iln British ’[fiisium. 
p. 66, PI. XX). Here we get the niiuje^ of two g<jod 
sculptor's of eastern Indi i, riz., Auirta and Tndniiuluinani ; 
the work of the former l)ears undoubtedly the stamp of 
an artist of con'^ummate skill and ability who can well 
claim to be designated as a siisiipin. One other interesting 
fact to be noted in the above epigraph is this; Anirta does 
not fail to express his gratitude for the artistic ability which 
he acquired from bis preceptor. More of such inscriptions 
on the extant images would have been of great use to 
students of Indian icono-plasiie art. We wish we could get 
many such personal names and had an Indian Pausanias 
who could have given a systematic record of the activities 
of such Nakas, Kunikas, Sivamitras, Dinnas, Arartas and 
Indranllaraaiiis of the remote past. 

The last, though not the least, important factor contri- 
buting to the development of Indian religious art was 
certainly the systematic patronage wdiich was given by the 
ruling powers of early and mediaeval India. The growth 

another pupil of Kunika, viz., Bhadapugarin — Gomitaka — Bhnilapu- 
tjurinii(ku) ...{<ju) uiha...iii ...Kiuii(Jitt) iv rciitiiia {(loiiiitukcmi) ktifd. But 
the inscription is extremely fragmentary and various readings have 
been suggested ; still all agree in reading Kunika and so evidently 
this Yaksa statue was also the handi-work of another pupil of Kunika, 
Mathura Mus Cat, p. 83. Mdihurctut SilarriiuihBi-i na 
Bodhiisativa krtd ; krii{r)-Diunaitijit in the Gupta statuette and Prutaud 
ceyaiit yhafiid Dlnyuna Mdthurakena, in the other one. 
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aijil (leveJopmeiit of these sectarian religions were largely’ 
due to the activities of the ancient sovereigns ; the religion 
of Buddha could certainly not have been as great as it came 
to be in later times, had there been no Asoka to espouse 
its cause and try his level best for its propagation in India, 
as well as outside India. The Brahmanical sectaries too 
found their champions not only in the persons of indigenous 
rulers, i.»ut also in those of foreign ones who held sway over 
particular parts of India. The great Kushan emperor Wema 
Kadphises was an ardent devotee of Siva and in the spirit 
of a true sectary only used the figure or rarely the emblem 
of the god of his choice as his coin device ; it will not at 
all be presumptuous to suppose that many Saiva shrines 
were erected in the different parts of his empire under his 
imperial patronage. His successors w-ere probably eclectic 
in .spirit, and they equally patronised the various religious 
cults flourishing in their dominions.^ The imperial Guptas 
were devout Bhigavatas and it is certain that excessive 
patronage was given by them to this particular cult, though 
it is also proved by archaeological data that other sectaries, 
both orthodox and heterodox, from the Brahmanical point of 
view, flourished side by side. The imperial Palas of Bengal 
were Paramasaugatas and the Senas w'ere worshippers of 
Sadasiva. Many other such instances can be shown in 
wdiieh the royalties extensively patronised one or other of 
the cults and those that were not professed by them did 
also prevail in their kingdoms. The temples and religious 

^ The earlier view about the eclecticism of the Kauishka group of 
kings has been challenged by Kapson (who himself once held the view) 
and Kennedy. But the explanation which is given by Bapson of the 
varied reverse, if accepted by scholars, would also support my hypo- 
thesis. His latest view as expressed in his C C A W K T B, p. XII, 
f.n.jis, ‘ The coins, no doubt, reflect the particular form of reli- 
gion which prevailed in the district in which they were 
struck.’ 
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structures which were built by them or the rich anil the 
influential citizens in their realms had to l)e depurated with 
numbers of subsidiary ligures and other forms. Images 
were also necessary for the primarj- pul•J)0^e ul tMi'iinnement 
in the main sanctum. 2sot oniy were the 'hrmo- uf these 
gods built, but also funerary 'iructiires in honour of their 
departed ancestors were erected by the ro\ ultio' mul rich 
magnates, and shiiiiC' with images oi gods and goddc'se-^ were 
invariable adjuncts to them. Then monastic c.'lablxb- 
ments, associated with one or other of the Ilrahmauical 
sectaries would contain dilTerent di Vityrltn^ and tlairutiix 
(temples and itnages). Lastly, Gtiri viiijata)uis were erected 
by particular .sectarian clerical, which also cuntained shrines 
and images of gods. One of the earliest Gn>rvrnjatiin<is thiit 
we know of is the one referred to in the stone pillar inscrip- 
tion of the time of Chandragupta II (year 01 of the (lupta 
Era), which records the establishment of two images (Siva- 
litigas), called Kapile^vara and Upamite^vnra, in such a 
one, hy Pa^upata Uditacarya, in the names uf his gurus. 
The Itase of the inscribed pilaster contains a tliree-eyed 
human figure holding a club in right hand, an unidentified 
object in the lell shown akimbo (<•/., the early Siva figures 
on Ujjaiu coins', correctly identified by D. R. Bhandarkar 
as LaknlTsa, the founder of the Pa^upata sect.' All these 
different religious and funerary structures contained num- 
bers of divine images and emblems and served as a great 
incentive to the development of icono-plastic art in India. 
These temple-building and image-making activities received 
a rude check in the hands of many of the ^Muslim rulers of 
India after her invasion by the IMuhammadans. 'Phe rela- 
tive prevalence of these act ivities in tlie different parts of 

' Epigritphia Jtulica, Vol. XXT, pp. 4-8. Further interesting 
data deduoible from this remnrkable Guj tn inscription will be dieciissed 
in my book on Hindu images. 
ai_iau7B 
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India shows the truth of the above remark. The part which 
was last to be affected by the Islamic conquest retained in a 
remarkable manner these active manifestations of the 
religious instinct of its people to a late period and this 
explains why in the extreme soitth of India magnificent 
temples and innumerable images of substantial proportions 
and detailed carving were being built when such activities 
were already much restricted in the north. Muslim rulers 
on account of their creed could not patronise them as the 
Hindu ones did !)efore, and thus their Hindu subjects had 
to satisfy their pious needs with much smaller images and 
emblems in stone and bronze for worship in private chapels 
of their individual households. 
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iCONOGKAl’HIC TFlI.MlNOLOfiV 

Technicalitieit about icono^raphk* represenlatiorn f deities— Han.]imse«i ihn<t:<t an.} 
«i«dr5«*— their association ritualism— s smaller proton i‘ n ainoMj: t}?em nsei n 

early images —some of these handposes already sfcrctyped in eary art— .iilTerent 
postures in whk*ii the main ima^e and its acces^f tries are shown : sthfmaka-, 'i^nnn^ and 
A’CT/ana murfis -different types of standing poses-— canons kink of sitting postures— 
most of them yogic in character— reclining posture^ m imaue \ery few,— the Se^a- 
sayana or Knrdyiv a murti iind the M ah apariutTiihja fgure of Biiddbi — the basic idea 
of the former— supposed connection of the IVmier \^itb the Endymion figure— 
AV/yamiirf/s— Siva in varioni dance poses— Fh lag pose of the CtJntlhar\a 5 and Vidya- 
dbaras, conventional repres:ntation of the clouds. 

Ornaments on fclie images— their excessive use hampering the free display of the 
physical form -different kinds of ornaments, head-gear, etc. -various modes of dressing 
the hair— representation of costume — nudity in Indian art — the nimbus behind the 
headi of iuages lArflsVafcra) and the stela qy back slab (Prshharnn)— the relievo 
cliaraeter of the images emphasised by the above two.— The pedestals {Fithtkd), 

Varieties of objects held in the bands of the Hindu divinities— the ideology under- 
lying them. 


It is indispensable for one studying Indian Iconography 
to know the meaning of certain technical terms, in order 
to understand correctly the images of divinities and their 
accessories. As these are mostly depicted in anthropo- 
morphic form, it follows that the dress, ornaments, weapons, 
implements, etc., used by a people are also shown by them 
on the images of their gods. I have already drawn the 
attention of my readers to Varahamihira’s dictum about 
the close juxtaposition between the dress and ornaments 
worn by the people of a country and the same shown 
on the bodies of the gods worshipped there {Desdnurupa- 
hhu<iamcesdlahkdramuritihhih kdrya). I have also suggested 
in the first chapter of my book how an intensive study of 
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images current in a particular locality will help one to throw 
much light on her social history. I now propose to explain 
the nature of some of these technical terms which are used 
to denote one or other of these various forms of dress, orna- 
ments, weapons and implements; the various gestures and 
postures in which the different limbs of the images are 
shown by the artist will also be explained. These terms 
are vei*y often used in the iconographic texts which, as 
every student of this subject knows, serve as the guide- 
books of the iconographer. In the course of explaining 
some of them, I shall refer, whenever possible, to their early 
and late forms' of representations in art. T. A. G. Rao, 
while supplying his readers with a full account of these 
technicalities, hardly ever touched on this point. 

One of the most interesting items, in this connection, 
is the various poses in which the hands of the images and 
their accessories are shown by the artist. The technical 
term, which is used in the texts to denote them, is mudra; 
sometimes the word hasta is also used to denote one or other 
of these handposes. The latter is genei'ally used in cases 
where the w'hole of the arm along witli the hand is shown 
in a particular pose (cf. dandahasta, gajahasta, katihasta, 
etc.), while the former usually denotes the peculiar posture in 
wdiich the palm with the fingers is shown (cf. jfiana-mudra, 
cinxiudm or vyakhyana-mudra, yoga- or dhyana-miidm, etc.). 
It must be observed, however, that sometimes, though 
comparatively rarely, both the terms are used in the texts to 
signify particular hand postures ; thus, in iconographic 
parlance, abhaya-miidrd, varada- mudra as well as ahhaya-hasta 
and varada-hasta are equally appropriate. It is true that 
the term hasta can also be used in association with an 
emblem or weapon in the baud of the deity ; thus padma- 
hasta, pustaka-hasta, gadd-hasta, etc., would mean a hand 
which holds a lotus, a book or a mace, respectively. But 
sometimes, confusion is likely to arise, if in explaining such 
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a terui, an inapproprialu .syn tnym ii- cbj-en; thus, .'JHm 
means a ‘ sewing neoile,' bni it iias alsn variuus oilier 
meanings, one of which is * tlic .act of pointing.' Now 
when a god or a goddcfes is dcacriiied as .'iiti J-haslti, we 
are not to understand that lie or she hultis a st-uing netalle lU 
Ins or her hand, hul \\c are to know that a particular liaudol 
the god or the goddess is shown in a iiointing [iosed Again, 
the term like (hiuJa-Jiasiri may mean one liolding a eluh in 
hand, but it is also the nuine of a peculiar hand pose which 
will shortly he explained. 

Hastas and mudriis thus usually indicate some action 
in wliich the god or his accessory is show n as engaged. 
Tlie action consists in the expre.ssion of an iiica by means 
of a particular gesture, ifan, himself a rational annual 
endowed with the power of speech, often finds it necessary 
to use such gestures for expressing hi< ideas with more 
clarity and emphasis ; .sometimes, a mere gesture with a 
hand or any other limb of his body will contain a volume 
of ideas otherwise imperfectly cxprcs.sed.‘ How absolute- 
ly necessary it will bo for him to endow his mute gods with 

^ The term was thus explained by the late X. N. Vasu in hts 
Archaeologiciil Suncii ol ^Itiyurbluinj, T, A. G. Rao first corrected 
the mistake in his Elemcnia elc,, Vol. I, p. 15. 

- In India, many of the hanclposes were long stereotyped. 
Coomaraswamy observes, ‘‘ such motions must have been elaborated 
and codified at a very early date ; and.later on we find that the art of 
silent communication by means of signs, which is in effect a ‘ deaf 
and dumb language,’ and just like the American Indian hand -language, 
was regularly regarded as one of the ‘ sixty-four arts ’ which every 
educated person should have knowledge of. ” He refers to Jataka 
Xo. 546 (J. text, VI, 364) where the Bodhisattva judges the suitability 
of a woman for being his wife by communicating to her through the 
medium of a particular hand-sign {hnUha-iniidda) ; she understood it 
correctly and replied to him with another of her own. Coomaraswamy 
and Gopulakrishnayya, The Mirror of Gesture, p. 24. 
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such suggesiive action poses in order that the idea or ideas 
which he wants to be symbolised by his deities will be 
correctly explained. Herein— in this very act of showing 
the images belonging to the various Indian religious creeds 
with the different gestures and postures — lay one of the 
marked and significant differences between the fetish of a 
Polynesian tribe and the developed image worshipped by 
the highly civilised Indians. In India of the pre-historic 
times, as we shall presently see, a few of the highly expressive 
poses were being used to characterise the representation 
of the divinities on seals, amulets and other figurines. 
Some of the conventional handposes that were common 
in early and late mediaeval iconographic art of India, 
can be definitely recognised in the central Indian art of 
the Suiiga period. 

It should be noted here that the fully developed and 
highly technical miidrds, that are described in the Indian 
works on dramaturgy such as Ndtya,4astra, Abhinaya- 
darpana, etc., have not much application in our present study. 
It is true that some south Indian types of dancing Siva 
of the mediaeval period or the Vajrayana deities of the 
same age in the north, specially the latter, are endowed 
with a good many of the above; but very few are the 
Hindu gods and goddesses, especially in the early period, 
whose hands are shown in any of the highly technical 
poses. Such viudrds as are reproduced by me in Plate V 
from a late Buddhist text on ritualism procured by P. 0. 
Bagchi from Nepal (it contains many more such handposes) 
are usually adopted by a hhahta or a sddhaka in the' 
Tantric form of worship or sadhana. B. K. Poduval 
distinguishes between ‘ three broad divisions of Mudrds, 
viz., 'Vaidic, Tantric and Laukik {Mudvas in Art).’ He says 
that he has recognised as many as ‘64 Mudrds in Art and 
108 in Tantra. The Vaidic Mudrds are more or less finger 
signs or indications employed to regulate the stress, rhythm 
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and intonation in the chanting of Vedas by lirahinins. 
Poduval has reproduced as many as 15 mu^lrus, 
which are described by him as finj'ili, nnid'Uil, unni, 
r(iinaijnl:l, hnl'iy'i, sinib-, .4U;h l, L-irnci, /.'•dra, tutn 
-trayi), gnrmf'i, ynlinii?), srtrihhl, 'ihhirriJiinl, f^tripitu 
(sthapanl?), sfinniilhapaHJ, a iininnliJu , ur'iLintihnl (ara- 
tjutifhdm ?), pmsadiDtl, s'lunirodhhil , sitiiJ.hn, yndfi, padma, 
parasu, liarbia, uhhayn, cirulu, !<nln, l.uprda rtl.rt, live 
types of prnnrihuti ([)erhai)s '-ymb dicing the ol'I'erinu of 
five vital breaths or jxiricn pidnlh, rh., prana, apana, 
samnna, iidana and rydn<i), Aan, i-djii Lurnm, jil'i, (jtindJia, 
puspa, dhilpa, dip t, nyndya (n iin dtja), and }natsya. A 
careful analysis of the above names rdiows that some are 
connected vvitli the deities to be worshipped, while others 
with the worshipper, a third set again symbolising the 
upacdras used in worship. In the outline drawing of the 
above mudras, Poduval wrongly describes the two well- 
known ones, viz., ahhaya and varada ; what is really varada 
is described by him as (ihha0 and that which is ahhaya, 
as varada. A glance at his plate Mill show that there is 
a close parallelism betMeen the jjose outlined by the position 
of the hands and fingers, and the name by which the pose 
is described. To refer to one or two instances : the 
vai>idyakl-mudrd characteristically outlines the elephant 
head of Vinayaka with its lolling trunk, the sahkJia-mudra 
a conch-shell, the harina-mudrd a deer head with its 
antlers, the kapala-mudra a skull with its concave side 
shown up, matsya-mudrd a fish and so on. But most, 
if not all, of these, as I have already observed, were adopted 
by the devotee or the ispirant after salvation in the 
ritualistic performance of his pnja or sadhnna. Reference 
should also be made, in this connection, to Poduval’s 
diagrams of several mudras which are used by the Xambudiri 

1 Alim iiti.it rut it) II Iivport of iJir .Irchucojngiful Drpiirt iin- nt, 
Trav«»uc*ore State, 1107 AI.R., pp (‘>-7, nnd plate. 
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c*liatiler> of ihe Saiiian hymns in Kerala ; he has phoio- 
gra plied as many as iwenty-five of such handposes from 
actual life, assigning no name to an}’ of them.' 

Among the fort} -five Tantric mudrns illustrated by 
Podnval, \ve can recognise only a few that were also 
depicted in the early representations of the Indian divinities 
and their attendants ; tliese are ahhaya, varada and afijali 
(vaiia-, s'lra- and kapala-mudras may also come under tin- 
category, if we note that the hands of the deity holding 
the above object^, riz., a bow, an arrow and a skull are 
shown in the postures illustrated in the plate). Many 
more mu^rus or /lus/ns in which the hands of the images 
were usually depicted, such as dhxjana or yoga, jndna, 
njahhyauu, dhannaraki-a, katyavalavihita , kataka or 
ftimhdkarna , tjaja or danda, sucl, tarjjanJ, vismaya, 
bhrispariia, etc., are not included in the list. But, as it 
has been observed above, the list is more concerned with 
the practice of the ritualist himself than with the depiction 

^ H. K. Podnval, op, cit,^ 1109 M.E., p 8 and plate. He refers 
to a Sanskrit work on histrionics and dramatu^-gy, BCilai aynahharaiam 
h\ name, written by king Brilarnma Kulasekhara Yanci Bhupala 
of Travancore. The work deals with, among other things, the ctfijas, 
up(lhga>i and pratydhgas in Kfitya, and classifies them each under 
six subdivisions. * The cihgns include the movements of the head, 
hand«i, breast, sides of the body, hips and feet; the upahgas those of 
the eyes, e^^ebrows, nose, cheeks, chin and lips; while under the 
prafyungtis come the movements .of the neck, arm, abdomen, loins, 
thighs and the shanks.’ There is hardly any doubt that this portion 
of the work is based on works on histrionics and dramaturgy of much 
earlier date, * 'The poses of the hand are classified into asit'myuia 
and anmijuluhaHin^,* as many as forty of the former and twenty- 
seven of the latter are described in the book- See ivfra about 23 
former and 13 latter types of handposes adopted in dancing, as 
mentioned in the Tiijnudharmnffara. 

Mr. P. O. Matihai, M.A., Ubrarian of the Poyal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, has kindly drawn my attention to the Administration 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of Travancore. 
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of his deity. Tiie ahhay'.i-lt ist .i i; the same as .<fintiiiu 
whic'h latter term has been iiseii liy Varahaiiiihira in his 
description of the two-, four- and eij^ht-armed images of 
Yisnii (BrJuil.sanihita, eh. 57, w. 'riiis [tose lias 

been very c-haraeteristioally^ i-Kp'ained by Utiula as * tlie 
baud turned towards the visitor b'.e., turned to froiiti 
with fingers raised upward^' > dr i.';[ur.i’ihiintikiii urdhcah- 
gulih santidnkurafy) . ( )ne e.imi >L improve ii[> on tlii.s 

description and a glance at the right hand pose ti! the 
Mathura Bnddiia figure of the Kushan period -ketcdie*! in 
Fig. 5 of Plate III of iny bo >k will show that it fittingly 
illustrates the description. The right hand of the iSiva- 
Viilvamitra figure (on the coins of Dharaghosa) sketched 
in Plate I, fig. 120 of my hook is also in the same posture. 
Fig. -20 in Plate II is based (Ui the representation of King 
Brahmadatta in the illustration of the Mahakapi Jaiaka 

at Bharhut ; the right hand of the king is shown also in 
the same pose, the artist thus typifying the protection 

assured by the king to the monkey chief, tiie Buddha 
himself in one of his numerous previous births. Some 

of the divinities represented on early Indian coins and 
seals have also one of their hands in the same pose. 

This is one of the commonest mudras in which one or 

other hands of the Brahmanical, Buddhist and some Jaina 
images are shown and it stands for the assurance of fearless- 
ness, tranquillity and protection given by the deity to his 
worshipper. Varada- or simply vara-mudrS, also another of 
the typically common mudras in iconographic art of ancient 
and mediaeval India, symbolises the bestowal of boon or 

benediction by the god on his votary. In the Sivaite 

mythology, the act of grace or benediction (anugraha) is 

regarded as one of the five principal activities of the lord 
Siva (^pafica-krtyas, viz., srstj, Lr., the act of creation, 
sthiti — of preservation, samhant — of destruction, tirohJifwa — 
of obscuration and anugraha — of grace). The stereotyped 

36— 1807B 
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uiauner of depicting tliis potse in art is by putting the palm 
spread outwards with the fingers pointing dowm; in standing 
figures the arm usually hangs down by the side of the body, 
w’liile iu seated ones the arm is sometimes flexed according 
to artistic requirements. Varahamihira while describing 
the four- and eight-armed images of Ekauarnsa says that 
one right hand of either varieties of the goddess is to be 
shown in the carada pose. L'tpala explains the term varada 
as the pose in which the palm with fingers pointing down- 
ward.s is show'll inside out {iittdnu dho' hgidirhasto varadahi 
Brhatsamhita, ch. 57, p. 780). The anjali, vandanl oxnama- 
skdramudid is usually to be found in the hands of the devotees 
or in those of the attendant or subordinate deities. This is 
one of the earliest handposes recognisable in art, its antiquity 
going as far back as the age of the prehistoric Indus valley 
civilisation. I have referred in the last chapter to the 
supplicating pose of the figure kneeling before the tree god- 
dess on one of the Mohenjo-daro seals, the scene being 
described by Marshall as the epiphany of the tree spirit ; the 
hands are, however, not joined together as they should be in the 
sampiiidfijali pose. But this is also not w’anting; several of the 
terracotta human figurines that were discovered at Harappa 
distinctly portray it. I may refer to a few' descriptions of 
such clay figurines given by M.S. Vats : ‘No. 6 is a squatting 
male figure with folded hands,’ ‘No. 7 is seated with hands 
folded in devotional attitude,’ ‘No. 8, a rough figure seated 
on its haunches wdtb arms clasped about the knees and hands 
folded in worship,’ ‘Nos. 9 and 10 also show male figurines 
with their hands folded above the breast.’^ Reference has 
already been made by me in the last chapter to the two 
Mohenjo-daro seals which contain figures of a god seated in 
yoga posture, on whose either side kneels a half-human half- 
animal form of a Naga with hands uplifted in prayer. The 

> Excavations at Harappa, p. 294, PJ, LXXVI, 
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above evidence I'lilly proves iliat the idea of worship was well 
prevalent among the prehistoric people of tlie Indus valley. 
Kupiro Yakhn (Kubera, the king of the Vnksn.i and the 
guardian of the northern quarter) i> depicted in Bharhut 
with bis hands in the above pose (PI. II, Fig. 19): many 
more are the Yak§a, Naga, and human votaries that arc 
shown with their hands in the devotional attitude. This is 
the most correct attitude of a devotee and sometimes this 
pose alone enables us to distingui.sh the chief deity Irom one 
subordinate to him. Thus, Nandin, originally f5iva himself 
in theriomorphic form and afterwards his mount, is carved 
exactly like Siva in late mediaeval and modern reliefs of 
southern India, the only distinction lying in the fact of his 
front hands being in the namasJcara pose (the back hands 
like those of Siva carry parasu and mrga, Siva’s front hands 
being shown in the abhaya and varada poses). 

Dhydna-, yoga-, or samddki'fntidrd is th&t particular pose in 
which ‘the palm of the right hand is placed in that of the 
left hand and both together are laid on the crossed legs 
of the seated image’ (Rao). Thus, it is .specially associated 
with a seated figure and is one of the most correct attitudes 
fer the practice of dhyana-yoga. One of the earliest descrip- 
tions of the correct posture of a yogi is to be found in the 
Bhagniadgltd, w’hichsays that the yogi should be ‘steady, 
bolding his body, head and neck balanced .and motionless, 
fixing his gaze on the end of his nose, and looking not about 
him.’ ^ Sa^ndnfiaphalasutta , one of the early Buddhist 
texts, also gives ns a clear idea about the sitting posture of 
a yogi in these words : ‘nisidrdi pallankam ahhujitva ujiiyi 
kdyam partidhaya parimnkham safini iipatthapctva , i.e , 

1 Bhagavadglin, VI, 13: Snmam knifiiHirogrlvtim ilharayann- 
acalam sihirah I Saiii-prckayn nasncinjram svam tli^aiicrtnavalo'kayitn II 
The above translation is taken from W. D. P. Hill’s edition of the 
Bhagavailgda, p. 157. 
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file) sitrt IteiidiDg (the legs) crosswise ii.e., he sits cross- 
legged) on a raised seat, with erect body and setting up his 
memory (i.#’. , of the object of thought) in front.’ ^ But it 
is notCAYortliy that in the above two descriptions there is 
not the least allusion to the pose of the hand, which as the 
Indus valley seals show was different. The prototype of 
i5iva-Pasnpati shows his hands stretched sideways over the 
knees of the seated figure; this posture is also a yogic pos- 
ture and ascetics seated entranced in this naanner can be 
hmnd in India even now.^ The earliest approach to the 
(Ihyanamudra of the texts, as explained by the above 
quotation from Rao, is to be found in the figure of a deity 
seated on a lotus seat, appearing on certain copper coins of 
Ujjain, dateable in the ‘2nd-3rd century B.G. (PL II, Fig. 16).“ 

1 .t.S'.f.-l.??., 1929-30, pp. 191-92. It was R. P. Chanda who first 
drew our attention to this passage as well as the Gila one, in order to 
explain the peculiar look and attitude of the mutilated limestone 
statue found at Mohenjo-daro as well as the three or one-faced deity 
on ce ils, already noted. Sankara in his commentary on the GUa 
passage quoted above says that the phrase about ‘fixing his gaze on 
the tip of his nose’ is figuratively used and it really means ‘fixing the 
eyesight within.’ Hill, however, observes, that ‘there is no doubt 
that the phjsical posture was literally recommended.' 

- The description of Siva practising dhyanayoga in the Kumara- 
sambhauu, however, gives a full idea of the bandpose. The passage 
reads : Paryahkabandhasfhirayurvnleayanirjviiyatam sarp,namiiobhaya- 
tfisam I UtMiiapanidvayasamniveaat prafxdlarSjlvamivahkamadhye \\ 
The nsana is the same as padviaaana where the legs are 
interlocked on the seat, the upper part of the body remains 
straight and well-spread, both the shoulders being bent a little; 
the palms turned upwards are placed on the lap like a fullblown 
lotus. The fixing of the eyes on the tip of the nose is beautifully 
expressed by Kalidasa in the following verse (HI, 47) : Kiiijciiprakasa- 
stimiiograiaTiiir bhniviknyS yd viraiaprasnhgaik f Netrairavispandita- 
pahatnamdhdr lakaylkringlnditamadhnmayiikhaiJj || 

Ooomnraswamy found in it one of the earliest representations 
of Buddha in the dhyana pose, but it may as well stand for Siva, the 
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Jn Ganclliaia suiue of ihe lu^uc•l■o^^ Budilha fijiuros arc sliowii 
with their hands in this pose ; it< as-o.-i .!ion ascvticisui 

(tc/pas) is ciiaraeteristicully einphasiseil in lla- fi^urt's uf Buddha 
practising asceticism in the co]lecli(>n> o; the I’esliwar and 
Lahore Museums.' The red saiKhtone figure of Partiva- 
nathn, from Mathura and now in the collection uf the 
Lucknow Museum, shows the god seated erect witli his legs 
crossed and Ins hands in tlie ilhifanuiiiuilru: it belongs to the 
early Kushan period." ^lany images Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain of the Gupta age, as well as of the early and late 
mediaeval periods, show this pose, two Togrisana-Vi.snu 
figures in the !Malhnra Museum cliaracteristically portray- 
ing it.=' 

Two other mmlras, which are also found in the icono- 
graphic art of ancient and mediaeval India have been named 
by T. A. G-. Rao as jfiana and I'yakhijana-^ vitarJia- or cin- 
mudru. Rao says, that in the former, ‘the tips of the middle 
finger and of the thumb are joined together and held near the 
heart, with the palm of the hand turned towards the heart.’ 
Fig. 2 in Plate III oi my book illustrates this pose. The front 
right hand of the figure of Xarayana in the Nura-Narayana 
relief at Deogarh shows it ; but it can probably be traced to 
a period far earlier than the above belonging to the Gupta 


great \oyl. The coin device is very much blurred and it is not sure 
whether the palms of the fore-arms flexe 1 inwards near the waist 
actually joined each other on the lap ; my drawing is based on the 
obverse of Fig. 10 in Plate X of Cunningham’s Coins of Ancient India. 

* H. Hargreaves, HantlbooJc to the Sculptures in the Peshwar 
Museum, PI. S. Cf. alsj statuette Xo. 1550 in the Mathura Museum; 
this Gandhara stone figurine showing the ascetic Buddha is said to 
have been found at Maholi village about 100 years ago; V. S. Agarwal, 
H nndbook of the Sculptures in the Curzon Museum of Archaeology, 
Muttra, p. 52, PI. XXII. Fig. 4.B. 

s Coomnraswamy, J/.7.Z..4., PI. XXIII, Fig. 86. 

3 V. S. Agarwal, op. cii., PI. XXII, Fig. 45. 
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date.^ Drawing No. I iii Plate HI is based on the figure of 
Ajakillaka Yaksa in Bharbut with his right hand in the 
same characteristic pose; the standing male figure in the 
representation of a donor couple (or are they Yaksa and 
Yaksini?) in the same plate has his left hand shown in the 
same pose, but it must be observed that in both a lotus flower 
is placed between the tips of the thumb and the index finger. 
We are not certain, however, whether this typical pose was 
known under that name as early as the 2nd century B.C.; 
as regards the flowers held in the hands, it should be noted 
that different objects such as a lotus flower, a rosary, a bowl, 
etc., are sometimes also placed in them even wflien they 
typify some iiarticular pose (for example in some Dbyani 
figures of Buddha, an alms-bowl is placed on the hands 
showing dhyana-mudra).^ The cinmiiclrd is described by 
Eao thus, — ‘ the tips of the thumb and the fore-finger are 
made to touch each other, so as to form a circle, the other 
fingers being kept open. The palm of the hand is made to 
face the front.’ The hand in this pose is usually raised 
upwards near the breast and it appears that this is the exact 
counterpart of jnana-muclrd. Kao remarks about it that 
it is the ‘ mudra adopted when an explanation or exposition is 
being given ; hence it is also called vydkhyana-mudrd and 
sandarsana-mudra ’ (PI. Ill, Fig. 3). The extreme right 
section of a large panel in the Cave temple of Raraesvara at 
Ellora depicts Subrahmap.ya teaching his father Siva the 
significance of Om ; the right band of the polycephalous god 


T. A. G. Hao, Op. cH., Vol. TI, PI. LXXT. Rao wrongly des- 
cribed this relief as the Jflana-Daksinamurti of Siva ; Yarde first 
corrected this mistake and identified the two ascetic figures seated 
side by side as Nara-Narayana on the basis of the Vianudharmoitara. 

® For Ajalkada figure, see B. M. Barua, Bharliui, Vol. Ill, PJ. 
LVII, Fig. 61; for the figure of the donor (?) couple, cj. Goomara- 
swamy, PI. XII, Fig. 44. 
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is shown in the vyakhyanii pose, ii rosan Ijeing shown in 
the palm.’ The two-armed figure of Xara in tlie Deogarh 
relief just referred to shows his right hand in the same pose, 
a rosary being also placed in the hand. One of the earlie.-t 
representations of a teacher expounding his le.ssons oi 
doctrines is to be found at Bharhut where the sage Dlrgha- 
tapasvi is shown in the attitude of instructing his pupils ; 
he is sitting at ease on a raised seat lacing his four disciples 
seated below in a reverential attitude ; his left hand re^l.< 
on his knee while his right hand is raised towards his breast 
with the thumb and in. lex huger projecting outward, the 
other fingers being bent inwards. It is true that the tips 
of the thumb and the fore-finger aie not joined together, 
but they also characteristically portray the expounding 
pose.^ A reference now to the (Iharmacahra-mtidra , though 
it is usually associated with the representations of Buddha 
figures and not with the same of any Brahmauical deity, will 
be of some interest. The particular pose symbolises the 
first preaching of the law' by the ^Master at Sarnath, thus, 
figurati\ely speaking, setting thenceforward the w'heel of 
the Law in motion ; it was also used in the I'epresentation of 
the Great IMiracle at Sravastl. The Gandhara artists were 
never sure about the mode in which it was to be depicted; 
sometimes the right hand of the Buddha was placed on the 
rim of a wheel on stand, at other times, the hand seemingly 
in the ahhaya pose was used to serve the purpose, while more 
frequently it w'as depicted in a manner that was not at all 
suggestive of any clear idea (the right hand with fingers flexed 

^ T. A. G. Eao, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 3.i0, pi. CV. The centre 
and left sections of the panel portray the incidents connected with the 
naarriage of Siva with PaxvaU. 

2 B. M. Barua, Bharhut, Book HI, PI. LXXVIII, Fig. 104; the 
inscription above reads: Dlykataptisi sine anusdmti, Le., ‘ Dirgha- 
tapasvl instructs his disciples.’ Fig. 18 in PI. II of my book is based 
on the Bharhut figure of Dirghatapasvi. 
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inward was placed near the breast, the left hand with its 
fingers drawn together touching it from below). But in the 
truly Indian images of the Buddha from the Gupta period 
onwards, the dharmacakni-mudra is invariably presented 
in the manner shown in Fig, 4, Plate III, of my book. A 
glance at the drawing will at once show that this bandpose 
is nothing but the combined representation of jndna and 
ryakhyana ^nmlrds, the left hand being in the former and 
the right in the latter. The ideology here is thus character- 
istically expressive, Buddha in the act of expounding the 
true knowledge which he had himself first obtained through 
his efforts.’ 

The hafyavalamhita- or kalisamsthita-hasta is the pose 
in which ‘ the arm is let down so as to hang by the side 
of the body, and the hand is made to rest on the loin, 
indicating thus a posture of ease ’ (i?ao) ; but the hand is 
usually bent a little at the elbow and placed on the upper part 
of the waist. This is one of the commonest poses in which 
the left hand of a standing image is shown (in seated 
images also, this pose is commonly met with). Figures 
19, 20, 21. 22 and 28 in Plate I of my book illustrate the 
manner in which it appeal's in the depiction of deities on 
early Indian coins. Figure 28 is sketched from a punch- 
marked coin in the Puruea hoard. Fig. 19, from Siva on some 
coins of Wema Kadphises, Fig. 20, from the Siva-Vi^vamitra 
on Dbaragho§a’s silver coins. Fig. 21, from Siva Chatre^vara 
on some Ivunincja coins. Fig. 22, from Laksmi on the unique 
coin with the legend * Pakhalavadidevata ' grouped by the 
numismatists in the Indo-Soythic series. The goddess 
tentatively identified by me as Durga Simhavahini or 
Ekanamda appearing on certain copper coins of Azes shows 

^ This interpretation of the dhaimacakra-miidra was first 
suggested by me in my article on ‘ The Webbed Fingers of Buddha 
published in the lyidian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VI, 3930. p. 722, 
f. n. 4. 
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this characteristic pose (PI. VIT, Fig. 0), Varahamihira 
described the image of TCkanaip^a as Kutisatnuthitucainakard 
sarojamitarena codvahati, i.e., ‘ her left hand is placed on 
her waist while the other fright') hand holds a lotus (lower ’ 
{Brhatsamhita , p. 780'). The standing images of Buddha, 
the NTagas and various other divinities, belonging to the 
early Tvushan period onwards found at Mathura and 
adjacent places very frequently display thi< attitude; the 
Katra , Anyor and Alankuwar figures of seated Buddlia also 
show the same pose. ( ‘ootnaraswamy was fully justified 
that this pjse along with the raised right hind was the 
iconographic pose par excellence in ancient and mediaeval 
India. Figure 14 in Plate If of my book, based on the 
device of a ]Mathui-a coin, shows that perhap> the order 
was sometimes, though very rarely, reversed. Figure 1. in 
Plate IV% is sketched from the usual pose appearing in 
many Brahmanioal images. A brief reference to the 
Jeayotsarga pose which is usually adopted in the represen- 
tations of the Jinas will not be out of place here. In it 
the hands are shown hanging straight down the side of 
the body without the least bend in any of the limbs; this 
is described by Varaharaihira as djanulambabahii, i.e., 

' the arms long enough to reach the knees ’ (this is one of 
the characteristic signs of the great men and divine beings). 
R. P. Chanda was the first to note the portrayal of this 
pose on some Indus Valley seals (cf. the seal with the 
epiphany of the tree-spirit, discussed by me in Chapter V) ; 
Pig. 13, in Plate II, sketched by me from a punch-marked 
coin device, also portrays the same hand-pose. 

KataJea- or sinihaJcarna-hasta denotes that particular 
pose wherein * the tips of the fingers are loosely applied 
to the thumb so as to form a ring or, as somewhat poetically 
expressed by the latter name, so as to resemble a lion’s 
ear ’ (Rao). As Gopinath Rao has rightly understood, 
this pose is very useful in the depiction of goddesses in 

36— 1307B 
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\vli(jse lidUfls fresh fiowers are often inserted ; it is thns 
verj' common in the ieonographic re[)resentation of divinities. 
<'>ne of the earliest instances of this posture is to be found 
in the figure of Sirima devata at Bharhut where her right 
hand holding a lotus.,. fiower (partially broken) shows it, 
her left hand hanging stiffly by her side. Dandaluista or 
(jajdhitsta has got the technical sense of the hand and arm 
being thrown forward (sometimes across the body), appear- 
ing like a straight staff or the lolling trunk of an elephant 
(PI. nr, Fig. 8). The palm in this drawing seems to be in 
tlie minayukJ mudra and sometimes, especially in the well- 
known Xataraja images of 8iva, this mudra is also recogni- 
sable. This pose i.s usually met with in images of gods 
or goddesses shown in the dancing attitude. Siva Nataraja 
dancing vigorously on the back of Muyalaka or the apasmara- 
purusa, Nrtya-Ganapati, Krsna Kaliyadamana, dancing 
Camnnda and such other images have one of their hands 
in the above pose. The figure of the danseuse on 
the right side in drawing No. 22, Plate IT, has her right 
arm and hand extended forward in a manner somewhat 
different from the above, but it can justifiably be described 
to be another variety of the same pose. Several other 
dancing Apsaras in Bharhut have one of their hands 
extended in a different manner, but all illustrate the idea 
of a straight staff or an elephant trunk. The significance 
of suclkasta has already been explained by me ; it is 
comparatively rare in ieonographic art (PI. IV, Fig 6, but 
it should be shown upside down). Another very suggestive 
hanlpose is the tarjjanlhasta, wfflere the projected fore- 
finger of the right hand points upwards (in the sucl, it 
usually points downwards, the hand being held down), 
‘ as if the owner of the hand is warning or scolding another’ 
(Rao). A person while threatening or admonishing another 
very often holds his hand in this position and so there is 
a characteristic conformity here between the actual practice 
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and artistic representation (PJ. 1\', Fig. G). In Vajr.ixriiia 
sadhanas, IMarIcI and several other goddesse-^ are very often 
described as, tarjjanl-pasahastri, i.e,, ‘ with a hand holding a 
tarjjam-pdHa ’ ; it is not meant hereby that the deity holi1> a 
noose (pasa) in one hand while another is shown in the iarjjunl 
pose. The epithet really means that the noose which is 
meant for chastisement is placed in the same hand which is 
shown in the threatening pose ; this interpretation is actually 
borne out by the images of the above goddesses. One of the 
earliest representation of this particular hasta is to bo found 
in a Jataka relief on one of the coping stones at ]:}harluit ; 
this scene has Been tentatively identified by B. M. Barua 
as illustrating the Cfahapiti Jaiaki fFausboll, 199). The 
standing figure on the right side in this section of the 
coping, none other than the Bodhisattva himself as the 
householder, is threatening and admonishing with the 
projecting forefinger of his raised right hand another male 
figure shown seated below cowering; a female figure is seen 
peeping out of a hut, to whom the seated figure points with 
both hands (the pose in which the latter’s hands are shown 
can with some justification be called siic7).’ The right hand 
of Sudarsana Yaksinl in Bharhut seems to be in a pose 
practically similar to the tarjjcini (PI. II, Fig. *23). Barua is 
not quite accurate in his description of the Yaksinl when he 
writes ‘ the four fingers of her right hand are bent towards 
the palm, while the thumb remains stretched out ’ ; his 
plate (op. cit., Vol. Ill, PI. IjXIV, Fig. 74) as well as 

’ For the story and illustration, cf. B. M. Barua, Bharhut 
Vol. II, pp. lOo-lOG. Vol. in, PI. LXXVI, Fig. 102. Barua thus 
describes the attitudes of the two male figures in the scene; 
the seated man ‘ with downcast eyes is pleading his innocence 
by referring to the woman with the forefingers of his two bands 
directed towards her,’ while the standing one, iLe owner uf the 
house, ‘ is angrily asking the aeeused to explain his conduct threaten- 
ing him with the forefinger of his ui)raised hand.’ 
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my drawing definitely shows that three fiiugers are only bent 
inwards, both the forefinger and the thumb remaining 
stretched upwards. 

T. A. Cl. Rao rightly observes that oismaya-hasta 
indicates astonishment and wonder. In this pose the fore- 
arm is held up with the fingers of the hand pointing up and 
the palm turned away from the observer (PI. IV, Pig. 4).’ 
The relief illustrating the Candesanugrahamurti of Siva in 
the Pailasanatha temple at Gonjeeveram, belonging to the 
Pallava period, shows the father of Candela ‘ fallen on the 
ground, with his left band held in the vismaya pose ’ 
(for the story and its illustration, c/. Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, 
p. 209 and PI. XLIX, Fig. 2). It will be of use to refer 
here to the Figure No. 3 in Plate IV of my book ; the draw- 
ing is based on a railing pillar relief of the Saka-Kushan 
period in the collection of the Mathura Museum. A male 
figure is showm standing with the index and middle fingers 
placed on his chin. The figure has been rightly identified 
by V. S. Agrawala and B. S. Upadhya as the young hermit 
Rsyasrhga ; they observe, ‘ This mudra is indicative of 
astonishment (pismaya) and reflection (vifarka). The eye- 
balls are turned upwards and the whole expression is one 
of deliberation in which an awareness of the immediate 
surroundings is absent. Satisfaction beams on the face.’ 
The story of Rsj^asrnga is often narrated at length in the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist literature and the most sugges- 
tive moment in it is that in which the young Brahmacarin 
for the first time beholds a maiden ; the artist has chosen 
this moment and has very effectively portrayed the pleasant 
wonder of the unsophisticated youth when sex consciousness 
was being aroused in his mind.^ The handposes which are 

’ For the identificatioa of this relief, of. ‘ A relief of Ilsya^png. 
in the Mathura Museum’, in J. I. O. S. A., Vol. IV, No. I, pp. 62 4, 
FI. 2v.l; see hIso V. S. Agrawala, Hutidbooh ia the Sculptuves in iht 
Mathura Museum, p. 42, PI. XVI, Fig. 53. 
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depicted in Figures tt and 7 in Plate No. Ill of iny I'ouk 
should be studied now. The former figure wlii<-h is based 
on the bronze statuette of Harpocrates (thus identified by 
Marshall) unearthed at Taxila shows the right band of the 
child god raised towards his face with the index finger 
placed on the chin in token of silence. The latter is 
sketched from a four-armed Yisnu image from Khajuraho 
whose front left hand is shown in similar pose (the index 
finger here more suggestively touches the left corner of the 
lower lip) ; this is one of the most unique representations of 
Vi§nu and no text is known to me which enjoins that Visnu 
is to be shown in such a pose. Upadhya and Agrawala have 
very correctly drawn our attention in their article above to 
the Kutnarasambhava pa^^sage which describes Nandi guarding 
the entrance of Siva’s place of meditation : “ Nandi posted 

at the entrance of the bower, having a golden-stalf resting 
against his forearm, bade the Ganas to observe stillness with 
a gesture in which a finger of his right hand touched his 
mouth. The bronze image of Hanuman, one of the four 
(the others being of Rama, Laksiaana and Sita) belonging 
to the temple of Shermadevi in the Tinnevelly district of the 
Madras Presidency, shows bis right hand placed upon the 
mouth indicating the attitude of silent respect and ungrudging 
obedience of the devoted lollower.® Figure 21 in Plate II of 

"■ Kumanitsinnbliuvani, 111, 41: JAitagyftuiIodrugato'ihu iiundl 
vd maprakosthii rpitahe marvtiah | Mukhdrpititikdfiyuhsatpjflayaiva md 
capaldyeti gaiTi.Sn vgtuiuisH II For the Harpocrates figure, cf. Marshal!, 
A guide to Taxila, p. 79, PI. XV; according to him, it is a late 
Hellenistic work. Vogel identified the H^ya^rUga figure as ‘probably 
a Taksa of a fashionable type,’ suggesting thac its pose resembled 
that of Harpocrates {Are A^iaiicu, Vol. XV, p. 102), but this suggestion 
was rightly challenged by Agrawala and Upadhya. For the Khajuraho 
Vispu, bee J. 1. O. S. A., Vol. 1, p. 103. PI. XXX. 

® T. A. Q. Rao, op. cit., Vol. 1, PI. LilV. Another bronze 
figure of the same monkey-god hailing from Itamesvaram portrays 
the identical i>ose. 
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my book is also another unnamed handpose where two 
fingers (index and thumb) are put inside the mouth in order 
to produce some whistling sound ; the left band is shown 
in that pose, while the right one waves high one end of 
the scarf worn by the figure. This drawing is based on 
a deva figure from Bharhut relief depicting the victory 
of Buddha over Mara (Barua, Bharhut, Vol. Ill, PL 
XXX'VII). Exactly the same posture is shown on similar 
figures appearing in the scene of Buddha’s birth in 
numerous reliefs from Gandhara. The wavins of the 
cloth is called cellukhepa in Pali and is expressive of the 
great joy of the waver ; the left hand pose, thus, is also 
of similar import. Even now boys who are able to do it 
uses the above expressive pose to give vent to their joy 
by whistling. I may say that I have not met with any 
such pose in my study of the Brahmanical sculptures of 
different periods. 

A somewhat detailed reference has been made to the 
various handposes which ai-e usually depicted in the images 
of the Hindu divinities and their attendants. The hhu- 
spar^a or hhumisparia pose, in which the left hand rests 
on the lap with palm outward and the right touches the 
seat below, is particularly associated with Buddhist icono- 
graphy. This pose illustrates the story of Buddha's calling 
the earth as his witness for testifying his right to sit 
on the Vajrasana under the Bodhi tree, which was 
challenged by Mara, just prior to his enlightenment. 
Griinwedel has remarked that ‘ certain hand-postures 
attached themselves to particular legends and the position 
of the hands in the chief figure becomes an indication of 
the legend ’ (Buddhist Art, p. 177). This observation 
is mainly applicable to the two, viz., the dharmacakra and the 
hhusparsa-mudra ; both these were principally connected 
with 3 iuddhism and in developed Mahayana iconography, 
they were the typical handposes of the two DhyanI 
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Buddhas, viz., Vairocana and Aksobbya respectively. Tlie 
nearest approach of the latter pose in Hindu iconography 
is to be found in the two-armed figure of Nara in the 
Deogarh relief already noted where the god is seated in the 
ardha-paryanJca fashion on a raised seat with the index 
and the middle fingers of his left hand touching his seat ; 
but unlike the Buddhist mode of representing the miidrd, 
we find here the palm of the hand as turned outward. 

A few remarks about the complicated handposes which 
are reproduced by me in Plate are necessary. I have 
already showm that these were mainly ritualistic in 
character adopted by the sadhaha in the performance of his 
sddhand or the hhaJda in the worship of the deity of his 
choice. I have selected at random the eight mudrds from 
the manuscript text in order to show how’ the particular 
postures adopted by the sadhaTta in the most intricate 
processes of his sddhand are indicative of the ideas contained 
in the mantras uttered by him with every different pose. 
The eight mantras associated wuth eight figures are thus 
laid down in the text : 1, 0?Ji vajrdnalahandaha-pathama- 
bhafljana hum ; 2. Om vajrapd^a hrlrn ; 3, Oni vajrapu^e 
svd,hd ; 4. Om vajradvi{dt)pe svdhd ; 5. Om vajrdnikuda ja ; 
6. Om vajvanaivcdya svdhd ; 7. Om sai'vratathdgatasiddhi- 
vajrasamaya tistha esastvdrn dhdraydmi vajrasattra hi hi 
hi hi hiimiti ; 8. Om sarvvavit vajradhupe trdni. Now, 
the ideological association of the mudrds numbering 1, 2, 
3, 7 and 8 with the different mantras are not dij05cult to 
follow ; Nos. 4, 5 and 6 in some mystic way may contain 
the outline representation of a lamp, an elephant-goad 
ani a pot of offering. It may be noted here that the 
nivedya or naivedya mudra outlined by Poduval is closely 
similar to No. 6 in my plate ; I may also observe that the 
Brahmin priests when they dedicate any naivedya (or 
offering) to the deity usually adopt this mudra and taking 
a flower with the tips of the index fingers of the two 
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interlocked hands drop it on the naivedya. The waving 
llames of fire, the hands tied by a noose (pa^a) and the 
oflering of a palrafnl of flowers to the deity are charac- 
teristically expressed by Figs. 1, 2 and 3 ; Fig. 7 expresses 
tlie inv'ocation of the success attained by all Tathagatas, 
symbolised here by the vajra and gha,ixtd (bell, does 
it also indicate time?) and asking it to stay with the 
sadhaka, as he holds these symbols in his hand ; Fig. 8 
simply shows the incense-burner with smoke issuing 
from it held in the right hand, the left band being placed 
below. ^ 

The Dhruvaberas or the principal types of A^isnu images 
are grouped under three broad heads, viz., sthdnaka 
(standing), asana- (seated) and Dayana (recumbent), in the 
Vaikhdnasdgama text. The images of the other gods and 
their attendants also are represented in one or other of the 
first two attitudes, the recumbent ones being very rare. 
Several varieties of images also are to be found in dancing 
or flying pose, the latter being mostly used in the represen- 
tation of such accessories as the A^idyadharas and others. 
In the case of standing images, different types of stance 
are met with, while there are numerous varieties of sitting 
postures in which the seated images are shown. Four 


^ The text from which the above poses as well as the 
mantras are taken is a late 18th century Vajrayana one collected 
by P. O. Bagcbi from Nepal. In its colophon I read, ‘ Iti Sn-maoohd- 
hyardja-durgaiiparisodhanamu'kya'khyana heguri{?) samapta | Samvat 
915 pau^aiuJcIe ekadaai brhaspativdra kunhu{?) | Suvarnapandri- 
mahdnagure iantighatamahasthane liemaharamahdviharavesUta ta>n 
l5cchito{?) rathijakavaharayai?) irivairdcarya namasaipgati ndihajaC?) 
fha{?) durgatipariiodhana-safnddhi-thamanam^?) coydjnra(?) iubhabW* 
The language is corrupt Sanskrit and there seems to be some inter- 
mixture of Newari in it. The date 915 Newar Samyat corresponds 
too. 1795 A. D. 
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different standing postures were usually adopted by tbe 
Endian iconographer in the representation of tlie sthanaka~ 
martis ; these postures are usually called ‘bhangns, i.v., 
flexions or attitudes.* They were samabhanga or saniapada, 
abhanga, tribhaiiga and atibhahga. The first denotes the 
equipoised body where ‘ the I'ight and left of the figure are 
disposed symmetrically, the sutra or plumb line passing 
through the navel, from the crown of the head to a point 
midway between the heels ’ (Tagore). Thus, tbe weight of 
the whole body is equally distributed on both the legs and 
tbe poise is firm and erect, there being no bend in the body. 
IMany are the Indian images which are shown in this 
attitude, the most typical being the early and late figures of 
the Jain Tlrthankai'as whose hands also hang straight down 
by their sides without showing the least bend in them 
(kayotsarga). Tbe Brahmanical and Buddhist divinities 
when they are depicted in the above attitude usually show 
various dispositions of their hands, either according to the 
nature of the ideas expressed by them or according to the 
type of the weapon or emblem held in them. Sirima-devata 
and manj' other 'S'yautara-devatas on the Bharhut railing 
stand in the samabhanga attitude. Figures 7, 8, and 20 in 
Plate I (varieties of Siva on Ujjain and Audumbara coins). 
Figure I in Plate A’^II (Gaja-Liaksml on some coins of 
Azilises), Figure 7 in Plate IX (Mahasena on Huvishka’o 
coins) and Figure 2 in Plate X (Gaja-Ijaksmi on a Bhita 
seal) are shown in tbe above pose. Khhahga is that form of 
standing attitude ‘ in which the plumb-line or tbe centre 
line, from the crown of the head to a point midway between 
the heels, passes slightly to the right of the navel ’ (Tagore). 
In other words, in this form, a slight bend both in the 
upper and the lower halves of the figure is definitely 
perceptible. Many also are the Indian images which are 
represented in this pose ; Figures 13 and 19 in Plate I (Siva 
on some Ujjain coins and the same god on some coins of 
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Wema Kadphises), Figures 4, 5 and 7 in Plate VII (Visnu 
on a Kuslian seal, I’ma on some coins of Huvishka a 
goddess with rahra on Manes’ coins). Figures 2, 5 and 6 in 
Piate VITI (Siva on some coins of Maues, as well as of 
Huvishka-Fig. 4 on a seal of the Saka period has, however, 
been identified as Poseidon trampling on a bull-shaped river 
god), the figures of Siva and Skanda Kumara Vi^akha on 
Huvishka’s coin reproduced in Plate IX (Pigs, 1, 2 and 8), 
Gahga and Saraswati (?) in Plate X (Figs. 1 and 3, Fig. 1 
shows Ganga on the elephantine INIakara on the reverse side 
of the Tiger-slayer type coins of Samudra Gupta and Fig. 3, 
possibly Saraswati on those of Narendra-vinata, a Bengal 
king of the late Gupta period) can be described as standing 
in the dhhaiiga pose. The tribhaiiga pose has been described 
by A. X. Tagore as one in which ‘ the centre line passes 
through the left (or right) pupil, the middle of the chest, 
the left (or right) of the navel, down to the heels. The 
lower limbs, from the hips to the feet, are displaced to the 
right (or left) of the figure, the trunk between the hips and 
neck, to the left (or right), while the head leans towards 
the right (or left).’ It should be noted that the number of 
bends in the figure is three and thus, the name is quite 
appropriate. The pose may not be as common as the 
above two, but it is also used in the iconographic art of 
ancient and mediaeval India, especially in the representa- 
tions of goddesses and other attendants of principal deities. 
Rsya^rnga on the Mathura railing (PL IV, Fig. 3) and the 
goddess on certain copper coins of Azes, tentatively identified 
by me as Durga (PI. VIII, Pig. 6) are undoubtedly depicted 
in the tribhanga pose. Atihhahga has rightly been described 
by A. X. Tagore as really an emphasised form of the 
tribhanga, the sweep of the tribhanga curve being consider- 
ably enhanced. The upper portion of the body above the 
limbs below are thrown to right or left, backwards or 
forwards, like ‘ a tree caught in a storm.' This type is 
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comparatively rarely represented in Indian art and is used in 
the depiction of dynamic action on the part of the divinity ; 
several Ugra (terrific) forms of Saiva and Sakta deities and 
the various Krodha-devatas of the Vajrayana Buddhism are 
usually depicted in this manner. Reference may be made 
here to the alldha and pratyalulha poses in which some 
sthayiakaniurtis are shown. Alidhapadu, which is sometimes 
loosely called dlldhasana , denotes that particular mode of 
standing in which the right knee is thi’own to the front 
and the leg retracted, while pratyalidhapada is just its 
opposite; both these attitudes are adopted in shooting 
arrows and one of the earliest depictions of these poses is to 
be found in the two arrow-shooting figures of tTsa and 
Pratyusa, the two goddesses of dawn accompanying 
Surya in the old stone railing at Bodh Gaya. In a 
fragmentary Gandhara relief in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, Surya is seated on a chariot and one of the arrow- 
shooting figures is present, the other being broken away. 
Another very early representation of the alulha pose is 
outlined in the drawing No. 25 in Plate I, which is based 
on a figure appearing on some punch-marked coins among 
the Purnea hoard. Siva appearing on the Sirkap bronze 

seal of Sivaraksita and on some copper coins of Maues (Pigs. 
1 and 3, PI. Vllt) is shown in the same posture, though 
he is not depicted as shooting arrows. Tantrasara describes 
the Brahmanical goddess Tara, ideologically similar to tbe 
same goddess in the Vajrayana pantheon and most probably 
a borrowal from it, as ‘fierce and standing in the pratydlidha 
attitude ’ (pratydUdhapaddm ghoram). The standing pose 
show'n in Figure 28, Plate I (drawing from a figurine on a 
few punch-marked coins in the Purnea hoard) is very 
interesting. The right knee flexed outwards with the right 
leg crossing the left leg firmly planted reminds us of the 
posture in which some YakginTs on Bharhut and Mathura 
railing are depicted ; some mediaeval and modern figures 
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of Kj.-sna in several of bis Ulamurtis are also shown in 
this pose.^ 

Mention may be made here of the various poses or 
sthdnas in which pictures of gods and men are to be shown, 
according to the V isnudharmotiara . There are as many as 
13 sthanas, viz., prslhdgatu, rjvagata, madhyardha, ardhar- 
dha, sdcikrtamukha, mita, gayidaparavrtta, prsihdgata (-0, 
parsvdgata, ullepa, calita, uttdna and valita. The above 
poses are characterised by the position of the legs and feet 
which are varied by a series of motions like vai^akha, dlidha 
and pratyalldha (poses peculiar to arches — Tatra vaisdkham- 
dlldliaip praiydlidham ca dhanvinam), citragomutrakagata (?) 
and visama (peculiar to wielders of sword and shield), 
calita f khalita (balita ?), dyanta {dyaia ?) and alldhaikapada 
(peculiar in turn to the holders of a spear, a tomara, i.e., 
an iron club, a stone and a bhindipala, i.e., a small javelin 
or dart to be thrown at the enemy), savalgita (in a sort of 
gallop ? — pose peculiar to the persons who hold a wheel, 
a trident, a mace, a kun,apa, i.e., a kind of spear). The 
above varieties of the positions of legs and feet are in 
addition to the two principal groups of standing postures, 
viz., sama and arddhasama or asama which are respectively 
well-planted and in motion (Samaicarddhasamah paddh 
susthiidni caldni ca I Samdsamapddasthairi ca dvividham 
sthdnakam bhavet \\ ) . Samapada is also known as the 
stance which is padabhuyistha (feet firmly and squarely 
planted?), while the other type (i.e., am?? a or arddhasama 
should be (known as) matidala (in rotatory motion ; 
Tadgatvd padabhuyistham sthanam samapadam smrtam l 

Mandalanca dvitiyaiii syilt ). One foot firmly planted, the 

other shown in moving posture is really the arddha-samapada 


' The names of the 4 principal standing poses described above 
are from A. N. Tagore’s • Some Notes on Indian Artistia AnaLomtj ’ 
(published by the Indian Society of Oriental Art), pp. 11-13. 
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or Bkciscitncipildci , hs S66tus to be tiie sense in tbc description 
of the standing pose of the female figures in the text. The 
author of the Visnudharmottara describes the attitude in 

which the female figures are to be shown in this manner 

‘ one of the legs (should be) in the samastliam (straightly 
planted), the other in the vidgala (does it refer to the 
manner of showing one leg crossing the other firmly planted 
leg? — cf. Fig. 28 in Plate 1, it is a female figure as is clear 
from the big braid behind the head) , the body should be 
shown in a graceful manner^ sometimes held by supports, 
charming with its grace and dalliance^ with the front part 
of the loins being broad and spacious, with one leg firm and 
well-adjusted — thus should a sage paint a female figure.’^ 

^ The above extracts are from Visnudharmottara, Bk. Ill, Ch. 
B9, verses 39-50. The cleocriptiou of the postures is introduced there 
to show how they can be painted with the help of decrease and 
increase {ksaya and vrddhi, translated by Sc. Kramrisch as * the 
science of foreshortening’;. Kramriseh’s translation of many of the 
above passages seems to me somewhat inaccurate. Verses 49-50 read — 
Ekapddamma8thd7ia7}i dvitiyena tu vidyalam I 3arlram ca saiilatn 
sydt sdvastambhaih kvciciddhrta77i (in the edited text the reading is 
kvaciddi^tayn which is evidently incorrect) II Lildvildsuvibhrd 7 ita 7 n 
vi8dla]aghana6thala}n I Slhiraikapadavuiydsani sirirupajii vilikhed- 

bud hall II These have been translated 'by her in the following ws^y 

The flight ijit, running away) of stout men is in some eases depicted 
with one leg in a straight position and with the other (placed in such 
a way that) the wanton body should be (shown) with the neck 
rtretched forward. The learned painter bho aid paint a female figure 
with one foot calmly advanced, with the part about the hips and 
loins broad and flurried, on account of amorous dalliance.’ There can 
be little doubt that both the couplets, my translation of which is 
given above, describe the standing pose of a female figure. Tne 
passages are bristling in technical terms, many of which may not be 
correctly printed in the text; the significance of a good many of them 
again is unknown to us at present and so the task of translating them 
is extremely difficult. 1 myself have not attempted' to translate 
literally some of the terms quoted by me. 
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Only a small number of the multifarious poses noted above 
from tbe Visnudharmottara , however, though they could all 
lie painted by skilled artists on canvas, wall or such other 
objects, were actually used by the image-makeixs of ancient 
and medieval India in the depiclion ol the cult-deities and 
their attendants. ^Moreover, ft was the lyrical painting 
(rainika) which was very rich in ‘ideal proportion and in 
poses (pramanasthana-lavibhadhya) and which dealt with 
‘ happenings on earth, not with the iconography of the 
gods.' As Coomaraswamy I'emarks, ‘ the action will 
require the representation of many different positions and 
movements, not merely the frontal pose appropriate to the 
image of a god ’ (J. A. O. S., Yol. 52, 1932, p. 16). That 
the ‘ frontal pose ’ was the most appropriate one in the 
depiction of the cult deity is proved by the 61st verse of the 
chapter on Pratimalaksapa in the Brhatsavihitd ; it says 
that the image which leans to the left side causes harm to 
the wife and that leaning to the right diminishes the span 
of life (of the donor; — Vamavanata patnlm daksinavinata 
hmastyayuh) . 

Yarious kinds of asanas are prescribed for different types 
of divinities in the iconographic texts. The Ahirbudhnya- 
senphita (Ch. 30) mentions as many as eleven principal 
asanas such as cakra, padma. kurma, mayura, kaikkuta, vira, 
svasUka, bliadra, simlia, mukta and gomukha {Gakranipadma- 
sanavi kurmain mayuram kaikkutam tatha 1 Vlrasanam 
svastikatn ca bhadram simhasanam iathd II Muktasanatri 
gomukha))! ca miikhyanyetani narada il ). After naming them, 
the author describes each type of the sitting posture in detail- 
all these are evidently yogic asanas adopted by a yogi as aids 
to his concentration. It should be noted that in the above 
list some can be understood to mean the particular animal 
or object whose name is associated with them. Thus, 
kilrmasana in one context may mean that it is the 
tortoise which serves as the seat (of a particular god or 
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goddess — cf. the river goddess Yamuna who is kurma- 
sana) vvhile in another would indicate that type of 
sitting pose in which ‘ the legs are crossed so as to make 
the heels come under the glutnses (Gnclham nipJdya 
gulphabhyairi vyutJcmmena samahitah j EtatkTinnasayiam 
proktam yogasiddhikaravt param li). The earliest example 
of this sitting posture, as I have elsewbei'e suggested, is 
probably to be found in the seated prototypes of iSiva-Pa^u- 
pati on some Mohenjo-daro and Harappa seals. Padmasana, 
may very well signify a lotus as the seat of the deity; but as 
a particular type of sitting posture it can be described as 
one in which ‘the two legs are kept crossed so that the feet 
are brought to rest on the thighs’ (Urvonipari samsthdpya 

uhhe pddatale sukham \ Padmasanamidavi proktam 

The kukkutasana as a sitting posture is a variety of padma- 
sana, w'here the whole weight of the body rests on two arms 
placed on the ground on both sides, the body thus hanging 
in the air (Padmasanamadhisihaya jnnvantaravimssrtaii I 
Karau hhumau mvesyaitad vyomasthah kukkutdsanam i). 
When the thighs are placed together and the left foot rests 
upon the right thigh and the left thigh on the right foot it 
is known as vtrdsana {Ekatroruni samsthdpya padamekam- 
athetaram I Urum pade nweiyaitadvirdsanamuddhrlayn "). 
In the hhadrasana, the heels of the legs which cross each 
other are placed under the testes and the two big toes of the 
feet are held by the hands. Rao says that ‘in the sinihasana 
the legs are crossed as in the kurmdsana; and the palms of 
the hands, with the fingers kept stretched out, rest supinely 
upon the thigh, while the mouth is kept open and the eyes 
are fixed upon the tip of tlie nose (Ndsdg ra-nyastanayano 
vydttavaktra rjussudhlh). A few of the eleven yogic asanas 
as mentioned in the Ahirhudhnyasamhitd have been described 
above; many more are to be found in Tantric and other 
texts. The Niruktat antra, as quoted in the Sahdakdlpa- 
druma, refers to innumerable asanas (as many as 84 lacs). 
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blit specially selects two among them, viz., siddhasana and 
Icamaldsana. But in the representations of the deities and 
their accessories, very few of them are actually used. The 
most commonly depicted sitting posture among the above is 
the padniasana which is illustrated by Fig. 5 in Plate III. 
VlrSsana is the mode in which the Indians usually sit and 
is illustrated by Figures 15 and 18 in the same plate (No. 15 
from an Ujjain coin, No. 18 from a Bharhut relief). The 
.■\ihole figure of Yisnu described by T. A. (x. Bao as Ftra- 
sanarniu'ti does not actually sit in the clrdsana mode, but 
in an easy pose which is known as siikhdsana, where one 
leg generally the left one i-ests on the seat while the right 
knee is raided upwards on the seat and the right arm rests 
on the raised knee. ^ The figure of Siva seated on his 
mount in Figure 7, Plate X, is also depicted in a pose some- 
what similar to that of Aihole Visnu (it is a gem intaglio 
formerly in the Pearse collection now acquired by the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta). A yogic asana which is some- 
times to be found in the representations of deities but which 
is not included in the above list is the utkutikdsana where 
one sits with his heels kept close to the bottom and with 
the back slightly curved and the forearms resting on the 
knees raised above the seat. In order to keep the knees in 
the above position, a cloth band known as yogapatta is tied 
round the raised knees (PI. lY, Pig. 5). The sitting 


' For the Aibole Yisnu figure, see T. A. G. Kao, op. cil., 
Vol. I, PI. XXX. On the obverse of the coins of Xarendravinata, 
the king is shown as seated on a couch in a similar pose, the 
dificrence li ing in the left knee being flexed upwards and ihe right 
leg bent at the knee resting on the seat. This pose is also sometimes 
described as vmharajalila. The Simhanada variety of Avalokite^vara 
and the ]\rafiju%ar8 one of Mafijv^ri Bodhisattvas are usually depicted 
in this pose 
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posture is used in some images of seated Kevala Narasimha 
(cf. the Halebidu figure illustrated by T. A. G. Eao in his 
book, Vol. I, PI. XIjII) and of LakulTsa the founder of the 
Pa^upata sect. Figure 2 in Plate IV shows a Yaksa, found 
at Maholi near Mathura and now in the Mathura Museum, 
who has a band passing round his raised left knee and bis 
projecting belly. Paryahkasana can be understood in the 
sense of a sitting posture in which both the legs are made 
to dangle down from whatever type of seat the figure sits 
on ; this type of sitting posture is sometimes curiously 
described as ‘ seated in an European fashion.’ Seated 
figures of Maitreya in mediaeval Buddhist art are very 
frequently depicted in the above mode ; the figure of Ambika 
on the reverse side of some coins of the Chandragupta- 
KumaradevT type sits on her lion mount in the above pose 
(PI. X, Fig. 8). Vajraparydfika, baddhapadmasana and 
vajrasana — all seem to denote the type of sitting attitude, 
similar to padmdsana. The Tantrasdra describes vajrasana 
as that kind of dsana in which the feet are placed on the 
thighs one upon another with the toes shown upwards and 
on which the hands are placed {Urvvoh pddau kramannyaset 
kriva pratyanmukhdngull 1 Karau nidadhyadakhyatarii vajrd- 
sanamanuttamam) . The Vajrayana sadhanas describe a 
type of Buddha image known as Vajrasana Buddha where 
the god is seated in the above pose with this difference that 
only his left hand with palm upwards is placed on his lap 
and the right touches the lotus-seat on which he is seated 
(Jyhuspar^amudm) . The oblong seat beneath the Bodhi-tree 
is also described as Vajrdsana or the diamond throne in 
Buddhist texts. One of the commonest types of sitting 
modes is the arddhaparyahkasana, known also as lalifasana 
or lalitdksepa , in which one leg, usually the left leg, is tucked 
up on the seat, while the right one dangles down along it. 
Many Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain deities who are 
profusely endowed with ornaments are often depicted in this 
38— 1S07B 
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Xjose.^ In the Couch type coins of Chandragupta 11, the 
king is seated in this graceful pose with his right leg tucked 
Tip on the seat (a couch — paryanka) and the left leg hanging 
down-^ 

The word asana can also mean a seat or even a pedestal ; 
in the latter sense the word pUha is frequently used. Thus 
Padmapltha would indicate the lotus seat on which the 
deities are often seated. T. A. G. Eao refers to five 
different kinds of such asanas as mentioned in the Supra- 
hheddgama, viz., anantdsana, simhdsana, yogdsana, 
padmasana and vimaldsana. ‘According to Chandrajnana, 
anantdsana is a triangular seat, simhUsana rectangular, 
vimaldsana hexagonal, yogdsana octagonal and padma- 
sana circular.* But the manner in which reference 
is made to these five types of asanas in the above 
text proves that these were detached pUhas which were 
used on particular occasions for seating the image. The 
Suprahhedagama writes, ‘ anantdsana should be used as the 
seat for the image when it has to witness amusements, 
simhdsana when it has to be bathed, yogdsana during invoca- 
tion, padmasana during the conduct of worship and vimal- 
dsana when the Q&erings are o&eied.' Rao describes four types 
of asanas or plthas, viz., hhadrapltha (hhadrdsana) , kurmd- 
sana, pretdsana and sinihdsana. The height of the first 
is divided into 16 parts, ‘ of which one forms the thickness 
of the updna or the basal layer, four of the jagati or the next 
higher layer, three of the kumuda, one of the pattikd, three 
of the kantha, one of the second pattikd, two of the broader 


* T. IBliattacharja’s desoription of some dancing tjpes of 
images of several Vajrayana deities like Heruka and others as dancing 
in the arddhaparyahha pose does not seem to me quite happy; 
Buddhist Iconography, pp. 61 , 63 , 67 , etc. 

* J. Allans O.O.G.D.BM, PI. YI. Figs. 8, 9, 
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mahapattikd and one of the ghrtavan the topmost layer.” ^ 
The hhadrdsana referred to by Varahamibira in connection 
with the preliminary consecration (.adhivdsa) of an image 
does not seem to have been such an elaborate dsana or pltlia ; 
Utpala simplj’’ explains the term as rdjusana (perhaps he 
means a royal throne by this term).® According to the 
Tamil work 3aivasamayanerl, Jiurmdsana is to be made of 
wood and is to be of oval shape ; it should be four afigulas 
high and twelve ahgulas broad and the face and feet of a 
tortoise should be shown on it. Pretdsayia is really a yogic 
dsana, in which the whole body lies rigid and motionless 
like a corpse ; but when Camunda, one of the seven mothers 
{mdtrkd) is described as pretdsand, the iconographers re- 
present her as seated on a dead body. Eao surmises that 
here ‘ the Yogic dsana has been materialised into the above 
curious carcass-seat.’ But the association of a dead body 
with this very terrific aspect of the Devi is certainly not 

’ The Matsyapurana (ch. 262, vv. 1-4) also says that, the height of 
the pltha should be divided into 16 parts, of which one part should be 
buried underground, then the part known, as jagati should consist of 
four parts, above it vriia one part, then patala also one part, above 
that Icantha three parts, then kafithapaita three parts, urddhvapaffa 
two parts and paiiikS one part ; all the parts of the pltha from the 
jagati to the topmost layer pattiha should be shown above ground 
{nirgavid) . Parallel to the surface of the pattika should be made the 
pranaJaha or the outward projecting channel for draining out water 
poured on the top of the lihga or arcca which is placed on the pltha. 
In the case of the Zirtpa, however, its shaft goes through the whole 
length of the pltha along the hole carved in the centre of the 
latter. The Matsyapurarj,a mentions as many as 10 different kinds 
of pithas which were used for placing different kinds of deities ; these 
were athai}-ddd, vapl, yaksl, vedl, maij-^cdd, puTfiaoayidra, vajra, 
padma, arddhaiail and trikond. A description of each of these is 
given next (ch. 262, vv. 6-18). 

** BThatsamhiia, ch. 59, v. 7; Mav-dapamadhyo stha)idilam- 
upalipyastlrya sikaiayatha kusaih \ Bhadraaanakrta&lrsopadhSna- 
padavjt nyasei praiiniam |) 
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curious at all when we know that she is endowed with all 
that is terrific and hideous in mythology and art ; she is 
described as piditasana. (carrion-eater), holder of a khatvahga 
(the osseous shaft of the forearm capped by a skull) and a 
fleshless skeleton goddess (kaiikall). Sinihdsana is a four- 
legged seat usually' rectangular in shape ; its legs are carved 
in the shape of four lions, thus laying special stress on its 
name. Some ancient and mediaeval Buddha figures have 
been found, below whose seat are carved one or two lions; 
but this has been explained as symbolising the idea of 
Gotama Buddha as the lion of the Sakyas (Sakyasirnha). 

3ayana or fully recumbent images of Hindu divinities 
are extremely few aud far between. All that are known to 
me are principally associated with the Vi^nuite pantheon, 
though in some late mediaeval and modern Sakti images, 
such as those of Kali, Siva is depicted lying on his back 
under the feet of the principal deity as in the case of the 
Muyalaka or Apasmarapurusa (personifying the evil of 
ignorance) wriggling beneath the feet of Siva Nataraja. 
Again, in some iconographic reliefs (showing a definitely 
sectarian bias) a god of one sect is sometimes shown lying 
prone under the feet of a deity belonging to another different 
sect. Thus, in the Sarabhamtirti of Siva, Narasirpha, i.e,, 
the man-lion incarnation of Visnu is thus shown underneath 
the curious hybrid form of Siva as Sarabha ; in some 
Vajrayana Buddhist images, Ganapati the cult deity of 
one of the five principal Brahmanical cults is also depicted 
in this attitude in the pedestals of such deities like Parna- 
fevarl, Aparajita and others (in this case, Ganapati may 
symbolise the obstacles in the way of the sMhaka, of which 
he is the remover according to the Hindu mythology, cf. 
his name Vighnantaka; . If we leave them aside^ all of 
which are in the way of subordinate figures, the two 
principal types of fully recumbent images belonging to the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist pantheon are those of Se§a^ayana 
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of Visnu and the Mahaparinirvandmurti of Buddha. 
Jaladayin and Vatapatrasajin aspects of A'^isnu, which are 
ideologically similar to his Sesa^ayanamurti are also re- 
presented in this particular attitude; Jala^ayin is the same 
as Sesa^ayana, while the "Vatapatra^ayin aspect shows the 
god as an infant lying on a banyan leaf floating in the 
waters, and sucking one of his big toes. The Besasayana 
or Ananta^ayana depicts the adulc god recumbent on the 
folds of Adi or Ananta Naga, the hoods of the latter serving 
as a canopy over his head ; there are several other figures 
shown round him, the chief among whom is Lak§ml or 
BhudevI who is shampooing his legs. In the terracotta 
relief from the brick temple at Bhitargaon (5th century 
A.D.) and the stone relief from the stone temple at Deogarh 
(6th century A.D.), the demons Madhu and ICaitabha in a 
fighting mood are also shown by his side. This type of 
Visnu image is one of the commonest images enshrined in 
the main sanctum of the South Indian Vaisnava shrines of 
some antiquity and importance ; there it is specially desig- 
nated as Raiiganatha or Rahgaswaml. Really however, 
this type is nothing but an elaborate plastic representa- 
tion of the cosmic god Narayana who is one of the 
components in the cult picture of Bhagavatism or 
Vaisnavism, the other principal constituents being 
Vasudeva and Visnu. The Manusamhitd (I, 10) and the 
Mahdbhdrata (XEI, 341) record that the waters were 
called Naras because they were the sons of Nara and since 
they were the first resting place of Prajapati, so he came to 
be known as Narayana.^ The ideology underlying the 

^ Apo ndrd iti prohtd dpo vai narasunaval^ i Td yadasydyanam 
purvam tasmdnndrdyiVtiaJi sjnrtah \\ The Mahdbhdrata couplet is in a 
slightly altered form : — N'wrttila'ksano dhannaatabhdhhyudayiko *pi ca i 
Nardnd}Hayanam khydiamahamekalz aandtanah^ U Apo ndrd iti proktd 
dpo vai narasunavali i Ayanain mama tatpurvamato Ndrdyay.o- 
hyaham u 
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concept of Narayana even goes back to the age of the Rgveda 
where the original principle known as Vidvakarman is 
described in this manner : ‘ That which is beyond the sky, 

beyond the earth, beyond gods and spirits, — what earliest 
embryo did the waters contain, in which all the gods were 
beheld? The waters contained that earliest embryo in 
w'hich all the gods w'ere collected. One (receptacle) rested 
upon the navel of the unborn, wherein all beings stood. 
This explanation of the recumbent images of Vi§nu shows 
the ideological difference that exists between them and the 
Mahaparinirvana figures of Buddha. The Ananta^ayana- 
murti of Visnir sculptured in one of the side niches, of the 
. Deogarh temple just referred to is one of the finest presenta- 
tions of this motif in Indian art. Parnell detected in it a 
real resemblance with the Stockholm Bndymion and Smith 
endorsed his view ; the latter scholar after reproducing both 
the figures side by side, observed, * The peculiar character 
of the Gupta sculpture seems to me to be undoubtedly 
derived from Greece. There is no direct copying of 
Hellenistic models as there' was in the Gandhara school, but 
I feel sure that somehow or other the Gupta artist drank at the 
fountain of Greek inspiration.’ ® Smith himself says in the 
same connection that the Deogarh relief is thoroughly Indian 
in its theme and treatment, although the artist ^ has felt 
and understood the Buropean sculptor’s conception of a 
beautiful pose.’ It should be noted, however, that the 
resemblance, how far real may be a matter of opinion, exists, 
only in the placing of the legs in both the figures ; a careful 
scrutiny will show that the head, the attitude of the hands 
and many other features are entirely different in the two 

I?. V., X, 82, '5 and 6; Paro diva pava end prth,iv 7 jd pare 
devcbltirnsurairuailasti i Kam svidgarbhani piaihamam dadhra dpo 
ijafra mnwgacchamfa visve i Ajasya nabhavadhycTcamarpHam yasmin. 
visvani hJiuvandni iasihuli \\ 

Ogt. Asiatischo Zoitschriff, 1914. p. 26. Figs. 17 and 18. 
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reliefs. It will be too much to sav on the basis of a slight 
parallelism in the display of legs of two recumbent figures 
that the sculptor of one of them was indebted for his 
conception of the recumbent pose and its presentation to that 
of the other. 

I have already referred to several Nrtyamnrtis of 
Brahmanical deities like Siva, Krsna and others while 
explaining the handpose known as dandahasta or gajaJiusta. 
Of them, those of Siva are the most variegated and remark- 
able ones. Siva, according to the Hindu mythology, is a 
great master in the art of dancing. In fact nrtyasdsira 
is specially associated with this great god. The Vmiu- 
dharmottara (Bk. Ill, ch. 73, vv. 46-8) tells us that 
Mahe^vara represents the science of dancing as the various 
other sciences like itihdsa (history), dhanurveda (archery), 
ayurveda (medicine), phaVaveda (fruit-culture), pdncardtru 
(a religious system), pMupata (another religious system) 
etc. are represented by Prajapati, Satakratu (Indra), 
Dhanvantari, Mahl (the Earth goddess), Sarnkarsana and 
Rudra respectively. The Ndtyaiastra of Bharata mentions 
as many as one hundred and eight modes of dancing and 
the Saivagamas also state that Siva knew the same number 
of dancing modes. According to the Visnudharmottara 
(Bk. HI, ch. 2, vv. 1-9), the knowledge of iconography 
depends on the correct understanding of the rules of Gitra 
(sculpture in the round, relievo and pictorial representations), 
a true mastery in the latter again is unattainable without a 
knowledge of the art of dancing which again is supplemen- 
tary to one’s full acquaintance with the science of music. ’ 

' Coomaraswamy says, ‘certain of the dance poses possess not 

merely a general linguistio, but also a special hieratic significance 

Many of the gods are themselves dancers, and, in particular, the 
everlasting operation of creation, continuaneei and destruction — the 
Eternal Becoming, infoinied by All-pervading Energy — ^is marvellously 
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The ‘26th chapter of the Book III of the same text deals 
with names and de?criptions of various types of hand 
postures which are adopted in the different modes of dance 
(nrtyahastavyavasfhacarnano). These names are : — caturasra, 
rrtta, laghumulcha, arala, l:hatnl;amiihha , ahiddha, vakrasani- 
njasvai?), rec.iht, arddharectia, avahitthah, pallavita, 
nitnmha, Icesahardham, laidkhijii, karihaata (the same as 
gajahasta or dandnhasta discussed above), paksoddyota 
artha(?)hardhita, garudapaksa, dundapaksa, urdhvamanda- 
laja, pdrsvamandalaja, pursvardhamandala, uromandala, 
istavdstika, amnl, padmakauWca , alipallava, ulvdna, lalita 
and halita. To the above fairl}* formidable list will have 
to be added twenty-two asamyuta and thirteen samyuta- 
hastas, the names of some of which are already familiar to us. 

I have referred earlier in this chapter to PodnvaTs division 
of the handposes into two groups, viz., samyuta and 
asamyuta ; our text here names the constituents of each 
group. The following are the asaviyutahastas adopted by one 
expert in dancing : — pataka, tripafdka, kartare(i)mukha, 
ardhacondra, ata(,rd?)la, guruisuka)tiinda, musH, iikhira 
(should be Mkhara'', kapittha, khatakamukha, sucydrdha, 
padmakoda, rnrgaSTrsa, mrga, Idmgula, kdlapadma, catura, 
hhramara, hamsdsya, hamsapaksa, samdamia and mukula. 
The thirteen samyiitaliastas are : — amjali, kapota, karkata, 
svastika, khataka, vardhamana, utsahga, nisidha, dola, 
puspaputa, makara, gajadanta and avahittJia (vardhamdna is 
again mentioned after this, but that would enhance the 
number to 14). The above list is to a great extent similar 
to the various nrtyahastas mentioned in the Ndtya45stra of 
Bharata and there seems to be very little doubt that much of 
it, if not all, was borrow^ed from the same work. The names 

represented in the dance of Siva. He also exhibits dances of triumph 
and destruction.’ Coomaraswamy and Gopalakrishnayya, op. cit., 
24-25. 
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of some of these handposes were also used iu the denomina- 
tion of several of the dancing modes which are described in 
detail inBharata’s work. The great temple of Siva-Nataraja 
at Chidamvaram contained systematic illustrations of 
these intei'esting dance poses and the artists appended fully 
descriptive labels to each.^ But these sculptures mainly 
carved on the walls flanking the passages in the great 
gopurams of the temple are comparatively late — none of 
them dating from a period further back than the 13th 
century A.D. ; again the reliefs illustrating the karanas 
are mainly those of danseuse. The principal image 
of Siva in the main sanctum of the temple, however, 
depicts him ‘ dancing his cosmic dance, the right foot 
trampling down Mu3'alaka, the left raised in the kuflcitapada 
with one right hand sounding the cosmic drum, the other 
in the ahhayahasta, with one left hand holding the fire 
and the other in daij^dahasta pose.’ Numerous bronze 
replicas of the same type of dancing Siva are found in 

^ The inscribed dance sculptures in the temple were first noticed 
at some length in the Madras Epigraphical Report for 1914 ; but 
the account was not fully comprehensive. V. N. Naidu, S. Naidu 
and V. it. Pantulu, in their joint work on Taiidava Eak^axiam, 
published m 1936 by G. S. Press, Mount Road, Madras, have care- 
fully collected much valuable information about them and have 
reproduced the 4th chapter entitled Tandavalaksapam of Bharata’s 
NaiyaMatra, with its English translation, side by side. Their repro- 
duction of the photographs of the karwnas with the English translation 
of the descriptive inscriptions, as well as the glossary explaining the 
highly technical terms furnished by them is extremely useful. 

^ The ArnSumadbJiedagama and U ttarakamikagama give a full 
description of this dance pose. The former names it as the first 
kind of dance and describes eight different other modes, though it 
says that in all there are 108 different kinds. The latter calls the 
Nataraja dance as bhiijarigatrasa ;,but the bhujahgatraeita, karaxia 
No. 24 'in the list of 108 dances in the Tapdavalakeana chapter of 
Bharata’s Ndtyaidstra, is somewhat different, 

89— 1807P 
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Southern India, but most of them belong to the 14th or 
15tb century A.D. or even later. Much earlier figures of 
Siva dancing in various -ways have been found in the 
Brahmanical cave shrines at Ellora and T. A. G. Rao has 
rendered useful service to students of iconography by 
recognising in them two of the haranas or dance poses 
described in detail in Bharata’s work. Plates LiXII and 
LXIII in his 2nd volume are reproductions of two Ellora 
panels which illustrate the katisama and lalita mode of 
dances as described by Bharata. Several other South 
Indian bronze and stone figures of Siva, of the mediaeval 
period, reproduced by him portray other dance poses such 
as laldt/i-tUaka , catura and talasamsphofita as delineated 
in the Natyasdstra. Siva dancing in the catura mode has 
been recognised as early as in a relief at Badami. The 
mediaeval dancing images of Siva that have been found in 
Eastern India usually show him ten-armed and dancing 
vigorously on the back of his mount Nandin ; this fits well 
with the Matsyapurana passage w'hich says that the god 
endowed with ten arms and wielding elephant hyde should 
be shown dancing on his bull mount (251, 10-11 : V aUdkha- 
sthdnakayi Jcrtvd nrtydbhinayasamsthitah I Nrtyan dain- 
hhujah kdryyo gajacarmadharastathd). In much earlier 
Indian art, especially the central Indian art of the Sunga 
period, many reliefs depict male and female dancers ; 
PI. II, Fig. 23, depicts two of the four dancing apsaras in 
the scene of Mara’s defeat (with none of the karanas in 
the Tdndavalaksanam could I fully identify these two 
dance types). But, for the earliest Indian representation 
of dancing posture we shall have to go back to the pre- 
historic art of the Indus valley. Several female figurines — 
bronze and terracotta ones — have been discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, which have been explained 
by Marshall and others as dancers. But the most interesting 
discovery, in this connection, is that of a mutilated figure 
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of dark grey sl.ite at Harappa, which has been described 
by Marshall as the statue of a male danseuse. The pose 
of the dancer is full of movement and swing ; he stands 
on his right leg with the body from the waist upwards 
bent well round to the left, both arms thrown out in the 
same direction, and the left leg raised high in front. 
Marshall says, ‘ Although its contours are soft and effeminate, 
the figure is that of a male and it seems likely that it was 
ithyphallic, since the membrum virile was in a separate 
piece. I infer, too, from the abnormal thickness of the 
neck, that the dancer was three-headed or at any rate three- 
faced and I conjecture that he may represent youthful i5iva 
Nataraja. On the other hand, it is possible that the head 
was that of an animal.’ ^ Whichever suggestion of Marshall 
be correct, it appears that this is one of the earliest cult- 
objects depicted in the attitude of dancing. 

Another mode in which certain figures were depicted 
in the iconographio art of ancient and mediaeval India is 
the flying one. It is usually adopted in the representation 
of the garland-bearing and flower-throwing attendants or 
accessories of the principal sectarian deity or his emblem. 
The early Buddhist monuments of Bharhut, Sanchi and 
Amaravati, etc., and the Jaina caves of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri near Bhuvanesvar (Orissa) contain many such 
figures. They are usually divided into two main groups 
by the artists ; one group are hybrid in appearance, their 
upper half being human with wings attached to the shoulders, 
their lower half being bird-like, while the others are entirely 
human even without the appendage of wings. According 
to iconographic terminology, the former are the Gandharvas, 
the latter being the Yidyadharas. The early Mathura 
artists make frequent use of these two types and their 


* Marshall, ^M. I. C-, Vol. I, p. 46. 
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teadoucy to differentiate between them is clear. ^ Fig 9 
in PL IV is based on one of the Vidyadharas shown hover- 
ing in the sky with llower basket in his right hand, carved 
on the lop part of the prabhavnli of the Katra Bodlha. 
There are no wings and the artist has in a very characteris- 
tic manner suggested the Hying attitude. By the Hellenistic 
craftsmen of Gandhara also the garland bearing cherubim 
and male and female flying figures were frequently employed. 
The indigenous artists of the Gupta period made occasional 
use of flying couples of Vidyadharas, sometimes the male ones 
carrying swords in their hands (c/. M.A.S.L, No, d5, PL XV, 
Pig. a) ; but the hybrid flying figures were not discontinued. 
The Visnudharmottara (Bk. Ill, ch. 42, vv. 9-10) describes 
this mode of representing the Vhdyadhara couple in the follow- 
ing manner : Rudrapramanah kartavydstatha, vidyadhara 
nrpa I Sapatnikd^catekaryamdlydlahkaradhaririah 11 Khadga- 
hastasca te karyd gagane vathavd hhuvi 1 The sculptors of 
the mediaeval period introduce a new canon in their usage 
of these motifs. They not only retain the use of both the 
variants, viz., the Vidyadharas and the Gaudharvas, but 
allot well-marked position to both in their comprehensive 
scheme of the decorated stela (prabhavall). The hybrid 
couples, not now in the usual flying pose, are shown 
playing on musical instruments just above the makara motif 
on either side of the central figure, while the entirely human 
garland-bearing figures, sometimes singly and at other times 
with their consorts borne on their legs, are shown hovering 
on either side of the klrttimukha. The Mdnasara (p. 370, 
vv. 7-9) describes the Vidyadharas and probably also their 

^ V. A. Smith, ‘ Jaina Siupa and other antiquities of Mathura, 
l^L X.V1, lig. 1. Two flying figurines are depicted side by side, the 
one to the left with its mutilated face is purely human while the 
other is a mixed being. Smith says about the former, * The mutilated 
male figure to the left of the umbrella seems to be intended for a 
Gandharva.’ 
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flying posture in this manner : Puratah prsthapadau ca 
lahgalakaraoeva ca 1 Janvairitau hastau gopuroddhrta- 
hastakiu (1 Evam vidyadharah proktah sarvahharana- 
hhusitah I The second of the above three lines, especially its 
last part is difficult of interpretation (probably there is some 
mistake here in the text), while the meaning of the third 
line is quite clear. The first line most probably describes 
the flying pose in a very characteristic way; it means ‘ with 
ploughshare- like legs (shown) in front of the back.’ This 
appears to be a very significant mode of describing the flying 
posture which is depicted in the late Gupta and mediseval 
reliefs by the legs flexed backwards near the knees, the feet 
resembling the handle of the plough and the knees, the 
metal ploughshare itself. The Manasara describes the 
Gandharvas, after the manner of their representation in 
mediseval art, as being not in the flying posture but either 
dancing or standing and playing on musical instruments ; 
but their hybrid character is emphasised.^ On rare 
occasions, more important divinities are also represented as 
flying in the sky. Thus, the top section of the relief 
showing the Ananta^ayana Yisnu in the Deogarh temple, 
already referred to, shows divinities like Hara-Parvati, 
Indra and Ivarttikeya flying in the air ; they are seated on 
their respective mounts which, as their tensely strained legs 
and bodies show, are soaring through space. 

Reference in passim may now be made to the conven- 
tional representation of the clouds in early and mediaeval 
Indian art, in order to indicate the firmament through 
which the above figures fly. In the Ivushan and early 
Gupta stone reliefs, the sky is hardly indicated on their 

^ Manasara, p. 370, vv. 9-10: Nriyam vd vamavam vdpl 
vaiiahhaTp, sihdnaTca'm tu vd [{ Gltu-vlnd-vklhdnaisca gandharvaiceti 
hathyatc l Caranain paSusanidnafii cordhvakdyani iu nardhham^ 
Vadanaiit garudahhavam bdhnhau ca iiaTisayuKtaii ! 
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background. Ou early Kushan coins, however, especially 
on some of the coins of Wema Ivadphises and Huvishka, 
the imperial busts are shown as rising from the clouds. 
The clouds are suggested by uneven clots or dots clustering 
together below the bust and as the Kushan kings claimed 
to be the sons of heaven, they could very appropriately use 
such as well as other devices such as fire issuing from the 
shoulders, halo encircling their heads, etc., in their busts cn 
the coins (c/. Gardner, B.M.G.G.G.S.I., pp. 124-25, PI. 
XXV, Figs. 6-9, PI. XXVII, Figs. 8-11, 13, 14 etc.). On a 
fragmentary stone relief in the Gandhara room of the Indian 
Museum, probably depicting the Syama Jataka, the 
antariksa, region is indicated not only by the round disc of 
the moon on its top section, but also by blotches of stone in 
an undulating roll suggestive of clouds (c/. N. G. Majumdar, 
A Guide to the Gandhara Sculptures in the Indian Museum, 
Part II, p. 107). In the early and late mediaeval art, 
however, a distinct layer of logenze-shaped stone with ’v/avy 
or undulating sides serves as the background of the garland- 
bearers on the tup corners of the prahhdvall ; it is by this 
device that the artists wauled to indicate the sky full of 
wavy clouds. 

The Hindus from the very early times were excessively 
fond of displaying ornaments in the images of their gods and 
goddesses, ^ilost part of the body — the head, the ears, 
the nose, the neck, the breasts, the upper and lower arms, 
the palms and fingers, the torso, the w'aist, the hip, the 
ankles, the feet — had their various appropriate ornaments. 
Griinwedel long ago observed this innate feature of the 
Indian iconographic art and remarked, ‘ The heroic form 
of Indian sculptured figures has been, and at all times 
remained the same, — they are decked as for gala occasions. 

*^1 bis form has been preserved with unalterable tenacity 
through the whole history of Indian art, and even in 
neighbouring countries’ (Buddhist Ait, p. 31). The 
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principal cult imiges of some creeds like Buddhism and 
Jainism, heterodox from the Brahmanioal Hindu point of 
view, no doubt were free from this peculiar feature ; but 
the ornaments which could not be shown in their case 
were bestowed with greater zeal on the images of most of 
the subordinate deities like the Bodhisattvas and the 
Sasanadevatas. Of all the important types of the male 
Bodhisattvas, only one, viz., Simbanada Loke^vara, is 
known to be without any ornaments (mrhhusaria); but the 
above peculiarity of this variety of Avalokile^vara can only 
be explained on the basis of his ideological affinity with 
Siva whose anthropomorphic form is usually least endowed 
with ornaments. Even the very images of Buddha himself 
of the mediaeval period — especially in Eastern India^, were 
sometimes endowed Avith jewelled crown (kinta) and an ela- 
borately designed torque. ’ Even the images of divinities 
shown in the Yogio postures such as the yoga varieties of 
Visnuandthe Yoga-Daksinamurti of Siva are decorated with 
ornaments, though their number may not be as many as in 
the other types of images (in the case of some Siva figures, 
these are shown as made of rudraJcsa, a kind of seed).“ The 
Indian practice of endowing even the dhyana-yoga images of 
deities with ornaments goes back to the period of the Indus 
valley culture ; the prototype of Siva-Paiupati on the seals 
is decorated with a number of bracelets, armlets, torques or a 
pectoral-like thing and a horned crown. This frequent and 
excessive display of ornaments on the images of their divi- 

* N. G. Majumdar would' recognise the A.di Buddha in them 
(V. R. 8: Ann. Rep., 1926-7, Mus. Notes, pp. 7-10 & Figs. 4-6. But 
Ccomardswamy has disputed this suggestion and described them 
simply as the ‘ Crowned Buddha ’ ; J. R. A. 8., 1928, p. 887. 

® The two figures of Nara and Narayajoa on one of the side niches 
of Beogarh temple are shown as two sages wearing no ornaments on 
their body ; cf. T. A. G. Eao, op, cit., Vol. II, PI. BXXI. Rao 
wrongly describes them as Jfiana and Yoga Daksinamurtis of Siva. 
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nities by the Indians had an effect on the modelling of the 
human figure from the artistic point of view. Grunwedel 
has observed that ‘ the ornament, in the painfully careful 
execution it I’eceived, hindered very considerably the 
development of the human figure, since it always retained 
the conventional type for the forms’ (op. cit., p. 31). It 
must be said, however, that unlike the Greek artists the 
Indians were not in the habit of emphasising the muscles on 
the body ; thus, though the ornaments no doubt arrested the 
outline of the physical form being freely displayed, still the 
effect was not as harmful as could otherwise be feared. 
Thus, the same scholar’s remark that ‘ the shoulders loaded 
with broad chains, the arms and legs covered with metal 
ring, the bodies encircled with richly linked girdles, could 
never have attained an anatomically correct form ’ should be 
accepted with some modification. 

It will be necessary now to describe some typical orna- 
ments which are commonly displayed on the different limbs 
of the divine image. There is no doubt that these were 
worn by the people themselves for whose religious use the 
images were made. The various types of head-gear have 
been grouped by the author of the Manasara under the 
general term mauli, which according to him, are subdivided 
into jatdmakuta, kirUamakuta, karandamakuta, Mrastraka, 
kuntala, ke^ahandha, dhammilla and alaka-cudaJta. It may 

be seen that in the above list the 2nd, 3rd and 4th denote 
different types of crowns, while the rest so many different 
modes of dressing the hair. The jatamakuta specially 
enjoined to be depicted on the heads of Brahma, Rudra and 
ManonmanI consists of matted locks of hair done up into the 
form of a tall crown on the centre of the head ; it is some- 
times adorned with jewels, crescent and a skull, the two 
latter being used in the case of those worn by Rudra-giva. 
One of the names of Rudra-Siva is Kaparddl which means 
one whose matted locks wave spirally upward like the top 
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of a aliell ’ (certain Buddha figures of the 8aka-Ku-haii 
period at Mathura show this type of htiiardda jula-inahiUa 
on tlieir head ; ff. the Katra Buddha, sketched in Fig. 5, 
Pi. III). Several types of this variety of head-gear are 
reproduced by T. A. Of. Rao in ins hook, \'oI. I, PI. VII 
and PI. IX ; those in the ’iud plate liave been described by 
him as jaUliandhu or jaiahiduija and juirthhar’i. ’ Kinta- 
niahut.il, specially appropriate for Narayana, according to the 
Mayiasn-yo , ‘ is a conical cap soiiietinjes ending in an oina- 
mental top carrying a central pointed knob ’ (Rao). d’liis 
type of head-gear was not worn, however, exclusively by the 
god Narayana- V isiiu ; it could also be worn by Surya and 
Kubera. Varahamihira not only describes Yisnii as 
Kumlalahirlbadharl (wearing ear-rings and Jcirlta crown), 
but also says that Ravi should be wearing a muhuia 
(nmhutadhurl) and Ivubera should be vama-hirlfl, i.e., the 
kirlia should be placed slantingly on the left side of his 
head. - Figure 8 in Plate iV shows the outline of a IdrJta- 
mahuta ; it is the so-called basket-like head-dress w’orn by 
Sakra in the Hellenistic art of Gandhara an early variant of 
the former (PI. IV, Fig. ”)? Karandamahuta is shaped like 
a basket held upside down, the basket having the form of a 
reversed cone, broad at its mouth and narrow at its bottom. 
This is the type of crown particular to most of the other 
gods and the goddesses and is indicative of subordination in 
status according to Rao. Sirastraka {^irastrdna) is an ela- 
borate turban which is so frequently shown on the heads of the 
Yaksas, Nagas^ Vidyadharas and other male figures depicted 

^ Kao quotes some extracts from Uttarakamikdgama, describing 
the usnlsa in wbich the jafaniakiifa is included; but, as lie says, tlie 
description is somewhat unintelligible (Vol. I, pp. 27-28). 

^ Brhatsamhita, ch. 57, vv. 32, 47, 57; according to Utpala, 
mukuia, 7 naidi and kivlta are used in the same sense. The extant 
images show that in most oases there is very little difference between 
the crown worn by Visnu and that worn by Surya. 

40— 1307B 
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in the early Indian art of the Sunga period. The figure of 
Siva on the Sirkap seal seems also to wear this elaborate 
turban (PL VITI, Fig. 3); the type of head-gear shown on 
the head of Vasudeva-Vi§nu on the Kushan seal (PI. VIII, 
Fig. 4) is a very interesting one which cannot be named 
with precision. Kuntula, kesahandha, dhammilla and alaka- 
CHfJnka are, as has been said above, different modes of 
dressing the hair. These are appropriate to particular 
goddesses, according to Miinasara ; thus, the first is 
shown on the head of Indira (LaksmI), the first and 
second on those of Sarasvatl and Savitri. The third and 
fourth are not mentioned in association with any goddess, 
but the former is recommended for the wives of such 
subordinate rulers like Mandalikas and the latter ‘ for 
the women who carry torches before a king and the 
wives of the king’s sword-bearers and shield-bearers.’’ 
A mode of dressing the hair which was being used by the 
Eastern Indian artists in the representation of youthful 
Krsna and other divinities from the late G-upta period 
onwards has been described by some archaeologists as 
MJcapaksa which is explained in the lexicons as 
' mastakapdrdvadvaye keiaracandviiesah ’ i.e., a type of 
arranging the hair on the two sides of the head (for illustra- 
tion of this mode on some figures of Krsna at Paharpur, 
cf., M.A S.I, No. 55, PL XXVIII). In the Hellenistic 
art of Gandhara, different modes of dressing the hair are 
shown by the artists on the heads of Avalokite^vara and 
Maitreya ; the former has his hair tastefully arranged 

T. A. G-. Rao, op. cit,^ Vol. I, pp. 26-30. The Mdnasara 
(P . A. Acarya’s edition, p. 314) lays down that kirl'^a is to be worn by 
a sarvubhauma, i.e., the ruler ‘ whose rule extends to the shores of the 
four bounding oceans and by an adbiraja, i.e., one holding sway over 
seven provinces; karatida^ndlivtii is to be worn by a narendra, i.e., one 
ruling over three provinces, or sometimes even by a oakravartin (here 
evidently a ruler of a lesser dignity than a sarvabhauma). 
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upwards with jewelled bands encircling it, w’liile the latter 
has long hair tied sidew’ays in a double knot just on 
the centre of the cranium. Spooner has referred to the 
later Buddhist texts in general which speak of different hair 
arrangements for different Bodhisattvas {A.S.I.A.R., 1906-07, 
p. 116). In some late Gandhai'a and most of the Gupta and 
post-Gupta Buddha images, the hair is arranged schemati- 
cally in separate short curls, each curl turning from left to 
right (claksmdvarlaJcesa, r mahui-nirusaJak.saiia) . The so-called 
cranial bump on the head of Buddha images of early and late 
periods, wrongly described as 'usnJsa, the first of the 
32 mahapurusalaksanas, is, as has been shown by me 
elsewhere, nothing but the plastic form of hair done up in 
a top-knot in the centre of the head (I.H.Q., 1931, pp. 
499-514 & pis.). In the latest issue of J. I. S. O. A. (Vol. 
VIII, 1940), Moti Chandra has collected a lot of information 
about ‘cosmetics and coiffure in ancient India and has 
illustrated his elaborate article with very useful drawings 
(pp. 62-144). 

The custom of perforating the ear-lobes and ears for 
the insertion of various types of ear ornaments is a very 
old one in India and it is still current mainly among the 
women here though in a much restricted manner ; but in 
ancient and mediaeval times it was common to both men and 
women. The ceremony of karnabedha (perforation of the 
ear) is one of the important sarriskdras in the life of a 
twice-born and wearing of kundalas was once regarded as 
one of the privileges of a brahmacarin (student initiate) as 
also of a grhastha (householder). The physical peculiarity 
of long and distended ears and earlobes, which was the 
direct outcome of the wearing of heavy and broad ear- 
ornaments, came to be regarded as a sign of beauty and 
greatness (c/. prihukarnaid as one of the signs of greatness 
in men). The long and distended ear-lobes of the figures of 
Buddha belonging to different periods and localities in India 
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also emphasise tliis peculiar custom. Different kinds of 
ear-rings (Jcundalas) are shown on the ears of different 
types of divinities. Rao refers to five kinds of ear- 
ornaments, viz., palm-hundahi, nal-ra-kundala , sahlhcipatra- 
kundala, raina-kundalu and sarpa-kundaJa . Their very 
names indicate that they -were made of cones of cocoanut 
or palmyra-leaves or even thin gold leaves, (metal, ivory or 
woo lea piece) in the shape of the mythical makara, cut 
sections of c jnch-shells, jewels, and (metal, ivory or 
wooden piece) fashioned like a cobra, respectively. Siva 
and sometimes G-anapati are adorned with sarpa-kundalas, 
the pT.kr:i and sahkhapatra-kundalas are usually shown on 
the ears of the godde.sses like Uma and others, while 
nakni-kuiulala and ratna-kundalu can with equal appro- 
priateness bo used to decorate the ears of the divinities of 
both sex. Varahamihira describes Visnu, Burya and 
Baladcva as kintakumjaladharl, ktmclalahhu^ilavadana and 
bihhrat kiindalamekam, respectively. The ornament on 
the nose is known by the name of vesara (not a Sanskrit 
word) and is not to be found in early Indian images ; in 
late figures of youthful Krsiia an 1 goddesses like Radhika 
and her attendants, this ornament and its variants some- 
times appear. Various kinds of ornaments were and 
are still used to decorate the neck, their names being 
uisfea, hara, graivcyaka, etc. The earliest form of neck 
ornaments is to bo Jound in the representations of 
Biva-Pasupati’s prototype in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, 
and it seems that the pectoral-like object hanging from the 
neck and adorning the breasts is really nothing but a 
concentric row of neck-chains or torques. In the 33rd 
hymn of the Rgvcda, Rudra is described as w'earing a 
beautiful niskn ; in many other passages of the same as 
well as in other Vcdic texts niska is mentioned. Niska in 
most of the passages signifies ncck-ornameuts (necklace 
torque, etc.), and it was first suggested by E. Thomason 
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the authority oT the Ryveda passage that the term there 
meant a necklace made up ol' nisL-a coins. ^ Ham also 
means a torque or a necklace and various t.tpes of it were 
current in ancient and mediaeval India, as the neck 
ornaments of the images show. Surya is expressly described 
by Varahamihira as ymluiahahUu (with a long torque 
hanging from his neck) and Hara (Siva) is described in 
monographic texts as ‘ loaded with the weight of haras 
{harahhuraryito Harah). Another term which is used to 
denote the broad necklaces in Sanskrit literature is (jraiveyaha 
w^hich almost invariably adorns the neck and breasts of the 
Yaksa and other figures in Central Indian art. In many 
cases these necklaces are adorned with jew’el-i:)endants and 
the jewel par excellence adorning the breasts of A’isnu is 
kausiubha (Visnu is described by Varahamihira as 
kaustubhamanibhasitoraska) The long necklace or garland 
hanging down from the neck below the knees, known as 
vaijayantl (also sometimes loosely called cananiala) is 
peculiar to Visnu; according to the V isnupurana , it is 

^ Lj. W. lliomas, Aiiciani Indian WeigJitii, p. 35, D.H. Bhandarkar 
in bis Carmichael Lectures (1921) further pursued the idea and 
suggested that in socne context, niska meant gold coins, while 
in others necklace made of coins (pp. 65-69); S. K. Chakravarti, 
however, suggests that the word always means a necklace [Studios hi 
Ancient India ii Niniiisinalics, p. 22fP.). 

^ The breasts of Visnu, Buddha and the Jinas are also charac- 
terised by the srwatsa mark, Srwatsa is a sort of hairy mole, one 
of the muhdpiirusalaksanas; Utpala explains it as a ^ romdvartaC 
Rao says, ‘ In sculpture this mode is represented by a flower of four 
petals arranged in the form of rhombus, or by a simple equilateral 
triangle, and is invariably placed on the right side of the chest/ In 
nob many mediteval Visnu figures of the northern and eastern India, 
I could recognise this mark. In Chapter V of this book, I have 
referred to a symbol and its variants frequently to be found on 
the seals of the Gupta period as probably representing the srivatsa 
mark; c/., PL II, Big-. 11 and 12. 
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five-formed for it is made up of five different gems, viz., the 
emerald, pearl, blue stone (mZa), ruby and diamond, 
which are associated with the five elements. The 
yajfLopavUa or the sacred thread which is invariably to be 
worn by the male members of the twice-born is found on 
the images of the gods from the Gupta period onwards ; in 
the earlier images it seems to be absent. In mediaeval 
sculptui-es, what appears to be the representation of a 
jewelled yajilopavUa sometimes accompanies that of 
the cotton one ; all this of course is placed in the upavltl 
fashion, i.e., it encircles the torso from the top of the left 
shoulder and below the right arm. Sometimes the skin of 
an antelope (krsnasdra) is thrown over the body of such 
deities like Nara and Narayana (c/. the Deogarh relief). 

Ghannavlra, according to Hao. is a kind of flat ornament, 
a kind of jewelled disc, meant to be tied on the maktiLa or 
hung round the neck by a string so as to lie over the chest.’ 
But Eao is not quite sure about his explanation; the orna- 
ment is mentioned very often in the iconographic texts. 
An ornament made of two chain-like objects worn crosswise 
on the torso, one in the upavltl and the other in the prdclnd- 
vltl fashion (the latter is just the reverse of upavltl) with a 
flat disc placed on their junction near the centre of the 
chest, may illustrate channavlrai this is sometimes found on 
some late South-Indian sculptures of Vi§pu or his incar- 
natory forms (of. Eao, op. cit., Vol. I, PI. LY, Figs, of 
Rama and Lak§mana) and other images. Curiously enough, 
I have seen similar ornaments decorating the torso of a few 
figures in the Taxila museum. The Besnagar YaksinL seems 
to be adorned with this ornament {of, also similar orna- 
ment on the figure of Culakoka devata in a Bharhut pillar ; 
many other such examples can be shown). Tw’o other orna- 
ments of the torso are the kucabandha and the udarabandha ; 
their names signify the purpose for which they were used. 
Both of them are flat bands, the former to keep the breasts 
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in position and the latter, the protruding belly. Kucahandha 
is only used in female figures and not even in all of 
them ; Rao has observed that when a deity like Yisnii or 
Subrahmanya is depicted with two consorts, one on either 
side, the one on the right of the god is only adorned with this 
ornament or dress. His explanation that this peculiarity is 
perhaps connected with the right hand manner of worship- 
ping the devl ’ is not at all convincing. U darahandlia is 
shown in many male figures and it reminds us of the band 
going round the top of the protruding stomach of so many 
early representations of the Yaksa figures Uj. the Parkham 
and other Yaksa figures). The w^aist and hip of both the 
male and the female figures are tastefully decorated with 
several kinds of jewelled ornaments like katibamlha (waist- 
band), mekhald (girdle), kdflcldama (a girdle furnished wdth 
small tinkling bells held down in chains and arranged in 
rows), etc. Various types of such ornaments are met with 
in ancient, medisevaland modern Indian art ; I can draw the 
attention of my readers to such ornaments on the Besnagar 
and the Diadarganj YaksinI figures. In mediaeval reliefs, 
both of the north and south, they are far more elaborate than 
on the above. Mention of avyahga, the waist-girdle peculiar to 
the Sun images of the north should be made in this connection, 
tl is based on the .A.vestan aiwiyaonghana, the sacred woollen 
thread girdle which a Zoroastrian is enjoined to wear round 
the waist. Round anklets in rows decorate the ankles 
mostly of the female figures from the early reliefs onwards, 
while the upper surface of the feet of the female figures and 
sometimes of the male figures also is decorated with an 
ornament elliptical in shape, known as mafipra. 

Many and various are the ornaments which are depicted 
as adorning the upper and lower arms of the deities. The 
earliest representation of such ornaments is to be found on 
the prototype of Siva-Pa4upati at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
and the many sculptures and terracotta figurines of the 
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Maurya, Saiiga and later periods portray various types of 
them. The names which are used in iconographic and 
general Sanskrit texts are such as kafikana, valaya, keyura, 
ahgada, etc. ; the first twj are worn on the lower and the 
last two on idie upper arm. ‘Keyura is a flat ornament worn 
on the arm just over the biceps muscle, the kafikayjLa or the 
bracelet is worn at the wrist ' (Rao). Sometimes the arm- 
lets were adorned with plaques containing interesting 
devices ; one such is described by Vogel, worn by a seated 
Bodliisattva figure in the Mathui’a museum, as ‘ embellished 
with placpies on which we observe a human figure riding on 
a conventional bird, probably a Garuda or a peacock.’ ' The 
palms and fingers are sometimes adorned with ornaments, 
the former with small round discs held in the centre inside 
of it with two chains crossing at its back and the latter with 
rings G/. Fig. 87 in PI. XXIII of Coomaraswamy’s H.I.I.A). 

The early Indian artists attained much sxicoess in the 
treatment of the drapery which, in the case of male figures, 
is made up of a loin-cloth (dhoti) whose folds are very taste- 
fully arranged in parallel rows in the early and mediaeval 
period and a long scarf thrown loosely on the upper part of 
the body. In the early figures of the Maurya-Suiiga period 
and even sometimes afterwards, the excess of the long loin- 
cloth is gathered together and shown hanging in a long 
tapering fold or folds in front. This form is common to 
both the male and the female figures (c/. the figures of 
Parkham Yaksa and Besnagar YaksinI, shown side by side 
in H.I.I.A., PL III, Pigs. 8 and 9). Thus there is not much 
difference in the dressing of male and female figures in early 

' .M .C p. ,58, PI. X. The broad necklace displayed, on the 
figure is also interesting; it is fastened with buckles in the shape of 
animal-heads. It is also adorned with a string of amulet-holders, 
commonly found on the Bodhisattvas of Gandhara, worn in the 
upaviti fashion, 
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Indian art, especially in the lower part of the body. But 
the long scarf shown on the upper half of the male figures is 
usually absent in the female, the upper part of the latter 
remaining always uncovered. The torso of the male body is 
also shown bare (excepting the scarf mentioned above), the 
modern jacket like garment (ahcjiya, nhymlhCi) being no- 
where present. Tt is in the types of figures, undoubtedly 
representing people foreign to India, a few of which are met 
with in the early art of Sanchi and Bhirhut, that we 
find the close covering of the whole of the body, from 
the neck to the feet. ’ This is one way of representing 
the udicyave,4a named by the authors of the iconographic 
texts while describing such figures as Surya, Citragupta 
and Dhauada {of. Hemadri’s Caturvargaciniamaij.i, 
Bibliotheca Indica Edition, A'ratakhanda, Vol. II, 
pp. 146-46); Tarabamihira chatacterises it fully as 
gildhaiii pcldaduro yavat in his description of the Surya 
figures. In the earlier extant images of Surya, the 
costume he is depicted as wearing is exactly similar 
to the dress worn by the Kushan kings like Wema 
Kadphises and Kanishka (c/. the sculptural and numismatic 
representations of these kings with the Surya relief at 
Bhumara). The mode of pi'esentation of the costume 
changes in the later sculptures and varies rr ostly in details 
according to the different localities to which they belo. g. 
On some late mediteval figures, great care is bestowed by 
the artist on the carving of the garment ; thus, the ^arl, 

’ The figure on the Bharhut pillar inscribetl Dhadanjlasa mahi- 
laaa tkabo danaTii, in the Indian Museum, as also the figures riding on 
winged Hons in the eastern gateway at Sanohi are shown in this 
costume, of. Harua, Bharhut, Vol HI, PI. LXIl and Grunwedel, 
Buddhist Art, p. 34, Pig. 10. It is curious that the heads of two of 
these figures are encircled by a band tied in a loop behind with its two 
loose ends fioating downwards; this is very much similar to the 
diadems worn by the Greek kings on their beads, 

41— 1307B 
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i.e., the cloth worn by women, which is shown round the 
body of tbe figure of Parvatl, one of the Parsvadevatas 
(deities shown on the side niches) of the Lihgaraja temple at 
Bhuvanesvar, Orissa, is an example of such extreme care. 
A few remarks about the dress shown on the body of the 
Buddha figures will not be ort of place here; this is t’ e 
dress of a Buddhist monk. It is made up of three pieces, 
viz., the lower garment (antaravasaka) which hangs down 
to the ankles and is gathered round the loins with a girdle ; 
secondly, the upper garment (uttarasaiiga) which covers the 
breast and shoulders and reaches below the knees ; and thirdly 
the cloak (sahghdti), worn over the two under-garments 
{M.M.G., p, 35). Of these three pieces, the last is most 
prominently displayed in sculptures, though the artist does 
seldom fail to suggest one or other of the undei'-garments. 
Griinwedel and after him Vdgel suggest that the treatment 
of the drapery w'js entirely derived from classical art. This 
is acceptable to a certain extent, though the motif represented, 
as Vogel himjelf suggests, is entirely Indian. But the 
remark of the latter scholar that ‘ the indication of the 
drapery is indeed foreign to Indian art ’ (ibid, p. 36) does 
not bear scrutiny. In its support he has compared the 
presentation of the drapery on thi Buddha images of 
Gandhara and Mathura with the same on those of the 
Gupta period and of tho mediaeval period. But as I have 
just shown the Central Indian artists of the pre- 
Christian period indicate the garments worn in those days 
in diverse ways, and in miny figures of the Gupta and 
medieeval period, dress is characteristically represented with 
great care. The diaphanousness of the drapery on the 
Buddha figures of Sarnath and afterwards is very effectively 
suggested by the artists and it certainly does not testify to 
their inability in indicating the garments. This brings us 
to the question of the representation of nudity in Indian 
art. The Gi'eek sculptures, in the figures of tbe athletes 
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and the mythological beings veiy often went in for the 
representation of the nude human body ; in this they had 
the free scope to reveal the beauty of the physical form. 
But this in itself seems hardly to have been the aim and 
intention of the Indian artists ; whenever rarely they 
represented the uncovered body, they were either actuated 
by a purpose of making the nudity repugnant to cultured 
taste or by mythological requirements. Thus, some of the 
Mathura Yaksinls win appear to be nude or just about to 
divest themselves of their garments (most of these Yaksinls 
are not depicted nude at all, but are presented by the artists 
as clothed in the most transparent of garments), or the nude 
female figures in the mediaeval art of Orissa and central 
India emphasise the carnal character of nakedness. Mytho- 
logy again necessitated the representation of nude body, 
where, however, the voluptuous element was entirely absent ; 
we may refer, for instance, to the figure of a Jina or a 
Tirthamkara of the Digamvara Jaina creed or of a Bhiksa- 
tanamurti of Siva. Again the idea which underlies the 
representation of the nude mother goddess found in India 
from the earliest times onwards is much the same as is 
evident in the so many realistic phalli, ring-stones of pre- 
• historic India and Siva-lingas of the historic period. But 
attempts to symbolise and sanctify the principles of virility 
and fecundity were not peculiar to India alone and many other 
nations of the world did'the same thing in diverse ways.^ 
Two other characteristic features of the Indian images 
in general, which require some notice here, are the iiraScakra 
anA ihe prabhaoall. The former represents the halo- circle 
round the head, corresponding to the Greek nimbus while 
the latter the same round the whole of the divine body, 
really serving the purpose of the stela or the back-slab. 

1 Cf. Hartland’s article on ‘ Phallioism' ’ in Enoyclopcsdia of 
Religion ainl Ethics; Wall, Sex and Sex Worship, etc. 
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G-i-unwedel remarks about the halo round the Buddha heads 
of (i-andhara that ‘ the nimbus is borrowed from the' Gfreek 
schod, yet it appeared very late in Greek art — in the time 
of Alexander ’ (Buddhist Art, p. 86). But originally it 
belongeil only to the astral divinities. Ooomaraswamy has 
suggested, however, that ‘the disk of gold placed behind the 
fire altar to represent the Sun may well be the origin of the 
later prabhdinandala oi' siraicakra (nimbus).’’ In Gandhara 
it is alm>st invariably plain; in the Saka-Kushan art of 
JSIathura it shows a scalloped border, while in the Gupta 
period though retaining this feature, it is endowed with more 
ornamentation. But several images of the Hindu divinities in 
the Gupta period are represented with comparatively plain 
nimbus. In the medimval sculptures different types of 
^iraScakta are used to decorate the figures, the commonest of 
them taking the shape of a lotus flower in full blossom ; another 
common variety is parabolic in shape, with two concentric lay- 
ers of gable decorations at its outer end. Varahamihira des- 
cribes the image of Surya as having a prabhdmandala shining 
with jewels (ratnojjvalaprahhdmandalaica). Eao says that 
the siraicakra ‘ should have the form of a circle or a full- 
blown lotus, eleven ahgulas in diameter, and should be 
away from the head by a distance equal to a third of its 
diameter. This halo-circle is attached to the back of the 
head of images by means of a rod whose thickness is equal 
to one-seventh of the diameter of the iiraicakra.’ But the 
description is more appropriate in the case of bronze images 

‘ p. 41. He supports his suggestion by saying ‘Just 

as the tree behind the empty altar or throne, representing Buddha 
in ths early art, remains in the later art when the throne is oeoupied, 
BO the sun-dise behind the fire-altar may well have remained there 
when ths deity was first made visible.’ He remarks further, 'It is 
hard to believe that the nimbus can have originated outside the classic 
area of sun-worship. It may be of Iranian origin, or of Indian origin; 
ihkl, p. 57, fn. 1. 
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than in the case of wooden or stone ones. The mediajval 
bronze Visnu images from Rungpur, first noticed by D. B. 
Spooner in the Annual Report of the Archeeological Surrey 
for the year 1911-12 (pp. 162-58, Pis. LXX, LXXI), show 
separate prahhaniandalas attached to their heads. The stone 
or wooden images do not show this separate piece and tlie 
nimbus is carved on the back of their heads in the same 
piece. The prahhdvali is an ornamental decoration, usually 
elliptical in shape, shown behind the whole body of the 
image; it is sometimes endowed with a number of jvdlas or 
projecting tongues of flame. This is really the background 
or the original slab on which the image is carved in very 
high relief. The usual relievo-character of the Indian 
sculptures and their necessary dependence on architectural 
art have been traced by Gfriinwedel to the ancient Indian 
style of carving in wood. The scholar’s remarks about the 
Buddhist sculptures are very well applicable to many images 
belonging to the other creeds. He says, ‘ even when figures 
are executed alone they ax-e never represented without an 
aureole, never without attendant accessory figures, and never 
without a wall behind to form a solid background to the 
figure. This fact bears a certain relation to the Indian 
conception of the universe — the constant merging of 

historical persons in a system ’ {Buddhist Art, p. 30). 

Though, since this was written, several separate Yakga, 
Yaksini and similar figures of the Maurya-Sunga and Saka- 
Kushan periods have been discovered in different parts of 
northern India, yet it is principally correct. Coomaraswamy, 
especially with an eye to these ‘ magnificent primitives ’ 
observes the same thing with regard to Gupta art in this 
manner, ‘ In the Gupta period the image has taken its 
place in architecture; becoming necessary, it loses its 
importance, and enters into the general decorative scheme 
and in this integration acquires delicacy and reposu 
{H.I.I.A., p. 71). Occasionally, however, the image is 
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partially carved out of the black slab, portions behind the 
torso, the head and the legs being fully chiselled out, giving 
it the specious appearance of being fully in the round ; but 
it is attached to its background in the extreme ends, thus 
retaining its relievo-character all the same. The prabhavall 
sometimes contains the emblems special to the- god to whose 
image it serves as the background ; while, in the case of 
some principal types of Vi^nu images (dhruva-bcras) the 
ten amtdras are carved on it. In early and late m^'diseval 
Hindu images of northern and eastern India, it commonly 
depicts a scheme of decorative carving on it; thus, in a fully 
complete stela, the order of arrangement of the motifs from 
the pedestal (pltJiika) upwards is first the leogryph (lion 
upon elephant — gaja-sardida, sometimes the animals bear 
sword-bearers on their backs), then the makara transom, 
above it the hybrid couple (Gandharvas) playing on lute 
and dancing, a little higher up the flying garland-bearers 
imdladkarl Vidyadharas) among the clouds and lastly the 
kirttimulJia finial. This last motif consists of a grinning 
lion face with protruding goggle eyes and fangs, just placed 
in the top centre of the prabhavall, sometimes chains of 
jewel garland issuing out of either corners of its mouth. 
The kola-makara motif in Indonesian art seems to be an 
adaptation of this Indian motif. The age of an image 
belonging to the eastern India can be satisfactorily deter- 
mined with the help of its prabhavall. In the earlier period 
it is usually plain, decorated with the scallop or cable design 
at its outer rim and the top is fully rounded (very rarely, the 
whole of it appears in the shape of a rough oblong); the 
klritimukha, leogryph, etc., are usually absent. Gradually, 
it becomes torus-shaped with the pointed peak in the top 
centre, and the various motifs named above crowd in. In 
the reliefs of the Sena period, some varieties are also 
characterised by profuse ornamental carvings, reminding one 
of the Hoysala school of Mysore. 
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The pltha or plthikd, about which something has already 
been said by me in connection with asanas is that portion of 
the stone slab on which the image is shown. In its top 
layer, it is usually of the form of a inahamhuja or vKva- 
padma, i.e., a double-petalled lotus, one set of petals point- 
ing upwards and the lower set gracefully drooping down ; 
the feet of the god or goddess rest on the pericarp {kan^ika} 
of the flower. The real pedestal below usuilly of two or 
more distinct layers is of the pancaratha or sapfarutJia type, 
triratha and navaratha varieties being uncommon ; the rathas 
indicate the re-entrants or facets and their number is never 
even. On these different horizontal sections of the pedestal 
are carved the figures of the donors of the image (usually the 
donor couple are depicted, thus laying stress on the association 
of the wife, i.e., sahadharmiril, with her husband in the 
pious act), the particular mount ot the god or goddess ; 
sometimes, though rarely, objects used in the ritual 
worship, (i.e., the pujopakaratbas) such as a lamp (dTpa), 
a bell (ghania), offering (naivedya), etc., are also figured 
there. In the pedestals of the early mediaeval period 
and even a little later, the decorations in the shape of lotus 
blossoms with stalks and leaves are lar simpler and are usually 
carved in outline ; but in those of the later mediaeval period 
(late Pala and Sena) these are more ornate and the lotus 
blossoms are embossed. The above observations show that the 
image with its accessories, with both the prahhdvall and the 
pitJia are carved out of the same slab of stone, thus all embody- 
ing an organic whole. Such other pUhas as the bhadra- 
pltha, a brief description of which has already been given, are 
usually made of separate pieces of stone; these are normally 
broad in their top and bottom sections, the middle ones being 
narrow. Coomaraswamy makes this interesting remark 
about the shape of 9,uGh plthas, “The altar (used in Vedic 
sacrifice) itself,, usually wide above and below and narrow in 
the middle ‘ like a w'oman’s waist,’ is evidently the proto- 
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type of the asana and pitha of later images ” (H. 1. 1. A., 
p.41). 

I have reserved the consideration of the various kinds of 
objects placed in the hands of the Hindu images to the last part 
of this chapter. These objects can be classed under several 
heads like weapons, implements, musical instru- ments, 
animals and birds, etc., which are the respective attributes or 
emblems of the different members of the . Hindu pantheon. 
The weaiions that are usually mentioned in iconographic tex's 
are cakra, gada , dan(Ja, kheiaka^ dhamts, dai'a, ahkiiia, pdda, 
khadga, parasu, drtla,saJ,ii, vajra, agni, musa'a and khatvaiiga, 
etc. Kao not only mentions the above as so many important 
weapons, but adds to the above list three other objects such as 
dahkha, tahka and liala which can also justifiably be described 
as such. i‘?an/c72a is an ordinary couchshell which was blown 
in ancient times by the warriors in the battle field for the 
purpose of inspiring their own soldiers with hope and 
striking terror into the minds of their opponents. In the first 
canto of the BhagavadgTtd. Sanjaya recounts the names of 
various driiikhas which were particular to the principal warriors 
assembled in the field of Ivuruksetra, the special dahkha of 
Vasudeva-Visnu being described as pdilcajanya (said to have 
been made outof a bone of the demon Pancajana, killed by the 
god). Tahkn, a stone-mason’s chisel, and hala, a plough- 
share, really fall under the category of implements, but could 
also be used as offensive weapons in early times. Stra is 
another name of the ploughshare ; it is the particular emblem 
of Samkarsana-Baladeva as ianka is of Siva. Cakra is a 
wheel, the one par excellence held by Yisnu being Sudar- 
dana and the Panoaratra texts like the Ahirhndhnya Samhitd 
elaborately describes the latter. In art it is represented in 
two ways, either as a cart wheel (cf. PL VII, Pigs. 4 and 
j I^> 1) oi’ ornamental disc, sometimes in the 

form of a full-blowai lotus, the petals serving as the spokes. 
Gadd or the Indian club or mace is usually represented as 
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thicker than the danda or the ordinary cudgel. In the very 
early representations of this weapon found in some Indian 
coins and seals, no distinction is probably made between 
these tw’O weapons, one form of which seeming to have some 
similarity to the knotted club of Herakles (c/, PI. I, Figs. 12 
and 18 ; PI. VII, Fig. 4 ; PI. VllI, Figs. 1 and 3 ; in the 
hands of the deity shown in PL I, Figs, 4, 7, 8 and 13 and in 
PI. IX, Fig. 2, the object is shown simply as a short slender 
cudgel). The mace held in the hands of Vi§nu is known as 
kainnodakl or kaiimodt. .^ankha, cakra and gada are collec- 
tively the attributes particular to Visnu, though individually 
the last two are sometimes placed in the hands of other divi- 
nities. Khetaka is a shield cither round or oblong in shape ; 
it is primarily a weapon of defence and used to be made of 
wood, metal or skin (on account of its being also made of 
hyde, it is very often named carma in ioonographic texts). 
Dhnnus and dara are a bow and arrow and special names are 
given to the bows held by different gods ; thus, the bows of 
Siva and Visnu are called pindka and idrhga respectively. 
The cow held by Pradyumna (Manmatha, Kamadeva — the 
same as Mara in the Buddhist mythology) is described as 
floral (he is also called Puspadhanva) and having arrows five 
in number (paflcadara) . Afikuda is an elephant goad (c/. 
PL VIII, Figs. 2 and 6) and pdda, a noose or lasso used in 
binding one’s enemies ; the latter is sometimes shown in the 
form of a snake {ndgapdia). Kha^ga means a sword and 
various names are used to denote swords particular to different 
deities ; the sword of Vasudeva-Vi§nu is nandaka, while the 
one placed in the hand of the consort of Pradyumna is 
nistrimia. The special weapons of the consorts of Samba 
and Pradyumna, both sons of Vasudeva-Kr§na, are a 
khetaka and nistrinida respectively, their own weapons 
being a mace and a bow (Brhatsamhita, ch. 67, v. 40 — 
Sambadca gaddhastah Pradyumnascdpahhrt surupadca 1 
Anayoh striyau ca kdrye khetakanistrimda-dhdrinyau It ). 

42— 1S07B 
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ParaSti and Mia, the weapons par excellence of Siva, 
are a battle-axe and a trident and in their early representa- 
tions are often oombined (c/. PL I, Pigs. 16, 129 and 
21; for MJa shown separately, see PL I, Fig. IS; 
PL Vni, Figs. 1 and 3; PL IX, Figs. 1 and 2L 
is a spear, the special weapon of Skanda-ICarttikeya and 
Dnrga while vajra, a thunder-bolt, is particular to 
Tndra and fiiva. Vajra seems to have been represented 
in earlj" art in two diflferexit ways ; one is cdxiblike 
in appear;! nee, narrow ii! the middle and wider at botti 
ends (cf. PL VTIT, Pig. 8, in the upper right hand of i^iva on 
a coin of Hnvisbka) and the otlier is a double-faced weapon 
ending in projecting prongs at its Ixotb bands (c/. PL TX, 
Fig. 2, upper right hand ; PI. [X, Fig. 6 — a Cfijra of this 
variety, shown behind its personified form on whose head 
the right hand of Zeus-rndra is placed). Agni shown as a 
ball of fire is placed in one of the liand.s of f5iva-Nataraja ; it 
may also be depicted as a torch serving the pxirpose of an 
incendiary Aveapoii. The earliest representation of agni as 
the sacrificial fire fa pot with flames issuing out of it) is 
found in the scene of the miracle of sacrifice (performed by 
Buddha for the conversion of Kaayapa) carved in the eastern 
gateway of Sanobi (in mediseval Indian art, it is shown 
in the illustration of the marriage of Siva-ParvatT, the 
Kalyajjasundaramurti of 5?iva). Musala is the wooden 
pestle, * an ordinary cylindrical rod of wood capable of being 
used as an offensive weapon ' ; it is usually placed in one of 
the hands of Samkarsana-Balarama. Khatvahga is 'a curi- 
ous sort of club, made up of the bone of the forearm or the 
leg, to the end of which a human skull is attached through 
its foramen ’ (Rao). This description shows how hideous the 
weapon was, though iu some of its late mediaeval repre- 
sentations, this character is somewhat subdued by the 
replacement of the osseous shaft by a well-carved and 
ornamented wooden handle ; this weapon is peculiar to the 
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awe-inspiring forms or the Devi and her consort -nrh ns 

Cilmunda. and BLairava. 

I have already referred to the few implements which can 
he improvised as weapons. Other implements are com- 
paratively rare in iconographie art, but in -^ome of the 
images of the .V|vars and the Nayanmars >ilio Sonth Indian 
N’ismi-bhaklas and giva-bhaktas, many of whom were histori- 
cal persons) a fe'v such are sometimes showm. Sriik and 
Sruva are saoriticial implements in the shape of ladles, the 
usual emblems of Brahma, the former for taking out the 
clarified butter from the butter-pot (djyapQtra or djyasthali) 
and the latter for pouring it into the sacrificial fire. The 
same ladle was not used, as the sruk if it came in contact with 
the fire would be ucchista, and it would be improper to put 
it into the butter-pot. Various kinds of musical instruments 
are represented iii early and late iconography and the names 
of such as Vina, venu or murali, damarii, sahkha, ghaifitd, 
mrdahga, karatdla, etc., are well known. Virt,d in the Sunga 
art of central India is shown as a stringed instrument like 
the Greek harp or lyre (c/. such a vinn showm as being 
played by Samudragupta on the obverse of his Lyrist 
type of coins) ; another mode of depicting it is the long 
stringed instrument somewhat similar to modern esrdj, 
shown in the hands of the mediaeval and modern figures 
of garasvatl and Vmadharadak§inarQurti of giva. Venu or 
murali is the bamboo flute usually placed in some youthful 
figures of Kr§pa of a comparatively late period. JDamaru 
or a small kettle drum, played by the hand is one of the 
characteristic emblems of giva ; this was w’rongly 
recognised in the upper right hand of giva on some coins 
of Huvishka (c/. Pi. VIII, Pigs. 5 and 6) by Gardner. 
3ahkha also falls under the category of a musical instru- 
ment, while ghantd is a plain bell usually placed in one of 
the hands of the multi-armed image of Parvati. Mfdafiga, 
a big drum wide in the middle and narrow' at the ends, is 
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soinetiiTies shown as being played by the divine attendants. 
Kiralalaa are a pair of rnetal cymbals struck against each 
other with both h inds to keep time with the music ; these 
are also rarely shown and are usually placed in the hands 
of the accessories . 

Various other objects which can be recognised in the 
hands of divinities include kamandalu, aksamdld, darpana, 
kapdia, pmtaka, padma, etc. Kaynandalu is a water-pot, 
the special emblem of various deities like Siva, Brahma, 
Parvall and others and is depicted in various ways (tor 
some early forms of this, see PI. 1, Pigs. 4, 7, 8, 1.3 ; PI. VII, 
Figs. 5, 6; PI. IX, E’ig. 2). Aksamdla, or aksasutra, 
sometimes simply called sdtra (the latter has wrongly been 
translated by B. T. Bhattacharya as ‘ thread ’ in his 
Esoteric Buddhism, [i. 138) a rosary of beads of either 
rudraksa or kamaldk^a variety ‘ ;s found in the hands of 
Brahma, Sarasvati and Siva, though rarely in associa- 
tion with other deities ’ (Rao). Darparia is a mirror 
made of h'ghly polished metai ns in vogue in ancient times 
and IS one of the attributes of certain aspects of the Devi. 
Pustaka, the special emblem of Brahma and Sarasvatr, is 
usually represented in art as a manuscript made of 
palm leaves. Padma, a lotus flower, an emblem common 
to many gods and goddesses, is usually depicted in several 
varieties, such as a lotus-bud, a full-blown flower round in 
shape, or a blue lotus {nllotpala) longish in appearance; 
Rao bas shown that in the South Indian Bhogastbanaka- 
murtis of Vi§nu, goddess Sri who stands to the right of 
the god always holds a full-hlowm lotus in her hand while 
Bhudevi who is on his left a nllotpila. The same writer 
has also observed that the South Indian images of Surya 
almost invariably hold two lotus buds by their stalks in 
their hands while the North Indian ones, two full-blussomed 
lotus flowers. Kajiala, the most characteristic emblem of 
some of the fearful aspects of Siva and ParvatT, is a cup 
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made out of a human skull, to drink out of which is oue 
of the various rites of a Tantric sadhaha. The Chinese 
annals inform us that the victorious leader of the Hiungnu 
tribe drank out of such a cup made out of the skull of the 
Wu-sun chief who was defeated and killed by him. Siva had 
the skull of Brahma attached to his hand, of w'hich he could 
get himself rid after severe penances for the sin of 
Brahmanicide (c/. his Bhairavamurti which is the same 
as Brahma^ira^chedakamurti). Animals and birds are 
seldom placed in the hands of the images of deities, a goat 
or ram and deer, and a cock being the few known to me. 
The Siva figure carved on the Gudimallam Lifign carries 
either a goat or a ram, and in some of the representations of 
the same god on some coins of Kanishka and Huvishka 
an antelope is to be found (cf. PI, VIII, Figs. 5, 6). 
The cock which along with peacock serves as the crest of 
Skanda-Karttikeya, is sometimes, though rarely, placed 
in the hand of the god. 

One or two words about the ideology underlying this 
custom of placing the diverse objects in the hands of their 
divinities by the Hindu worshippers will not be out of 
place here. I have already drawn the attention of my 
readers in a previous chapter to the views of Macdonell, 
Rao and Hocart about the multiplicity of arms of the 
Hindu divinities, which feature was regarded by some 
writers like V. A. Smith as a monstrosity of the Indian 
iconographic art. The views of Rao and after him Hocart 
are far more acceptable than the same of Macdonell. 
Coomaraswamy has fully shown in ‘ Buddhist Primi- 
tives in his ‘ Dance of 3iva how Smith’s charge is 
absolutely untenable. The idea of .symbolising the manifold 
activities of the deity, in however imperfect a manner, 
undoubtedly lies at the root of placing in these multiple 
arms the variety of objects noted above. In the 
developed concepts about the numerous members of the 
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Hindu pantheon, pai'ticular activities were associated with 
the individual units among them. It is no wonder then 
that one or more of these objects came to be regarded as 
special to different gods, though it must not be forgotten that 
the same could also appear in the hands of other deities, 
in a secondary r61e. The mythology at tlie root of the 
varieties of divinities also determined the allocation of the 
objects. Thus, Brahma, one of the members of the Hindu 
Triad in the post-Vedio age, was undoubtedly derived from 
Prajapati, the \’edic god of sacrifice; so, the sriik, sruva 
and pustaka (really the Vedas in manuscript form) became 
his special emblems. Visnu, really a composition of 
N’isnu (a Vedic Aditya), Vasudeva and Narayana, and one of 
the two prominent members in the IViad (Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva), has, in his cakra and his mount Garuda, his 
Vedic trait of an aspect of the Sun-god fully emphasised, for 
the former is the sun in the shape of a wheel and the 
latter the same deity in his theriomorphic form. But the 
cakra was also conceived a& a weapon of war along with 
his other emblem gnda, in order to emphasise his character 
as the chastiser of the wicked. Siva, the last of the Triad, 
an amalgam of the awe-inspiring Rudra of the Vedic texts, 
the pre-A’^edic god of the Indus valley and several other god 
concepts, could very appropriately be endowed! with n 
cudgel, a trident and a thunderbolt, the weapons with 
which be destroys the world. But as side by side wnth this 
destructive aspect, his benignity and omniscience are also 
characteristic of him according to the epic and puranic 
literature, emblems indicative of these traits are not 
wanting in his mediaeval representations. Samkarsana 
(Balarama), the elder brother of A'^asudeva-Krsna and oue 
of the Vyubas in the Paucaratra system, had certainly 
in his composition the traits of a harvest or bucohe deity. 
This seems to be at the root of bis characteristic emblems, 
otz., a plough-share Qiala), sometimes a pestle used in 
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pounding corn musala) and tlie drinking \-esae! (pmapatra) 
emphasising hisinebriety (Varahamihira describes him as 
Bahde oo h alapaninmda vibhramalocanasca ha rttacyah | 
BibhratlaimManiekani sankhendumrndlayaurataniih j| )' 



CHAPTER YIII 


Canons of Iconometri’ 

Canons dealing with the proportions of the human figure as represented in art, 
not particular to India alone — reference to the practice of some other ancient nations— 
Indian belief in the existence of several types of men {cf. the five types mentioned in 
the the measure of their height compared to that of the Indian 

images. 

Several kinds of m?asiiremeats inentionei in the texts : mana^ unmaria^ pramdna^ 
pnrimanaf iipnmdna and lanibanidna — two different units of measurement : ahgula 
and fd?a* the former a constituent of the latter— diferent kin Is of angular: mdnd- 
hgula, matrdhgnla and dehalahdhdhgiua —the constituent units of an ahgtila, natural 
objects — difficult to reconcile the measure of the mdndngula as laid down in the early 
texts with the actual unit of measure adopted by the artist s in the const? action of 
images — different modes by which the latter unit was arrived at, as laid down in vari- 
ous iconometric texts — dehalahdhdngula as explained by Utpala, the most rational 
unit* adopted by the artists in the measurement of interspac ea — Tala : its varjoug 
names— the length of the face equivalent to a tala — the division of the whole height of 
the image into talas and different tcila heights like uttamadaSatdla, dasa^ 

tala, nauaidla^ etc., presciibed for aifferenfc types of imai^es — the length of the fa<*e in 
relation to its breadth— Dravidamana — a brief comparison with the practice of other 
ancient nations and with the modern Western mode. 

Theory as laid down in the above texts, how far borne out by the actual practice ol 
the artists of eastern and noithern India. 

It has already been briefly mentioned in the fifth chapter 
that the Indian sculptors used to follow certain rules of 
proportions in the making of images. I have criticised the 
view that the mere fact of stereotyping these rules and their 
adoption by the artists was one of the causes of the gradual 
decadence of Indian ioonoplastic art. These canons were 
really the results of the accumulated experience of genera- 
tions of artists, and if they were judiciously followed, would 
not he injurious to the work of the latter. T. A. G. Eao, 
who was responsible for the above view criticised by me, 
himself observes, ‘...the rules arrived at by the Indian artist 
do not appear to be divergent from those evolved by the 
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European artists, and if in Indian sculpture the results are 
not good in some instances it is the fault of the artists and 
not attributable to the guide books ’ (Elements, etc., Vol.I, 
App. B., p. 8 ; italics aremine). la some of the compilations 
containing these rules, it is expressly laid down that the 
divine images must not only be well-proportioned but must 
also be good-looking ; the image-maker should visualise in his 
mind’s eye the god to be represented in concrete and then 
should fashion him according to his mental perception, for 
these images were really the aids to the attainment of 
dhyUnayoga (DhyWnayogasya sartisiddhyai pratim&laksanarri 
smrtam I Pratimakarako marttyo yathcL dhydnarato bhavet— 
^ukranltisdra, IV, 71). But as very few sculptors could be 
successful in turning out really beautiful images (Sarvdhgaihb 
sarvaramyo hi kaicillak§e prajdyate), it would be better that 
all divine images should conform to the correct proportions 
as laid down in the Sdstras, for beautiful is that image 
which is made according to the canons detailed in the 
idstras, — no other is so ’ (^dstramdnena yo ramyah sa 
ramyo ndnya eva hi). The practice of stereotyping these 
rules of proportions in the fashioning of human figures was 
not peculiar to the Indian artists alone, but was also 
adopted by many ancient nations of the world. W. W. 
Hyde says, The doctrine of human proportions is very 
ancient, originating in Egyptian art.’ ‘ The first canon 
employed by the Egyptians in the time of the Ancient 
Empire, ‘ divides an erect human figure over 18 squares, 
the highest of which ends, not at the top of the head, but 
at the top of the brow, thus leaving the dome of the skull 
outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns which the 
Egyptian monuments display in such great variety.’® Hyde 
remarks very properly that the greatest artists — architects, 

^ Olympic Ft’otor Montttnettis and OreeJt Aihleiio Art, p, €V, 

’ Jean Capart, Egyptian Art, p. Id©. 
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painters and sculptors of all times have taught and - practised 
the doctrine that certain proportions are beautiful, e.g., the 
proportion of the height of the head or the length 
of the foot to the whole body.^ In modern times, 
we have only to mention such names as those of 
da Vinci, Duerer, Raphael and.Flaxman.. In Greek days 
there were many artists who formulated such canons of pro- 
portions. I have already stated that there were different 
schools of sculptors in ancient Hellas such as Old Attic, Old 
Argive, Polyclitan, Argive Sicyonian or Lysippan, etc., 
which were distinguished from one another on the basis 
of the fixed proportions of the parts of the human figure. 
These proportions were written down by subsequent artists 
and art-historians for the help and guidance of later sculp- 
tors and painters. E. A. Gardner tells us that theoretical 
works upon the principles . of sculpture were . written by 
several of the most distinguished artists of antiquity ; but 
none of these have been preserved to us. ..... Later 
compilers have recorded many opinions or statements, 
often without acknowledgement which we can trace with 
more or less certainty to these lost treatises.’^ Polyclitus 
who flourished in the 6th century B.C. and was most 
probably a pupil of Ageladas of Argos, was one of the 
first to write such a work dealing wi th the proportions of the 
body ; he embodied these rules in a sculpture named as the 
Doryphorus ’ (the treatise as well as the sculpture was 

^ W. W. Hyde, op. oit,, p. 68. I shall presently show that in 
ancient and medissval India, the length of the face (from the chin to 
the beginning of the hair-line — Jceiareltha) or the inside length of the 
outstretched palm was the bigger unit known as tSla in terms of which 
the whole height of the body was calculated. 

® B. A. Gardner, A HandbooJe of GreeJc Saulpture, p. 2. One 
Ban compare with the above statement my remarks in the first chapter 
about the indebtedness of various Indian writers on iconography and 
ioonometry to their predecessors. 
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described in the Greek works on art as the Canoti) 
Buphranor, the Corinthian, who flourished in the fourth 
century B.O. and who was both a sculptor and a painter, 
also wrote upon colouring and proportion ; his study of 
proportion seems to indicate at once an imitation of Poly- 
clitus and a departure from his canon. ^ In the Hellenistic 
age such treatises became quite common and this fact was 
not a little due to the influence of the great artist of this 
age, Lysippus, one of the most prolific sculptors of ancient 
Hellas. He was looked upon by the later Hellenistic artists 
and art-critics as the most academic of sculptors ; he revolu- 
tionised the system of proportions adopted by his predecessors 
such as Polyclitus and others and introduced many technical 
innovations and improvements which he derived from a 
direct and thorough study of nature. The activities of the 
two artists of the Pergamene school, viz., Antigonus and 
Xenocrates (3rd-2nd century B.O.), who were both writers 
on art and practical sculptors, can be directly traced to the 
school of Lysippas. They ^ are cited by Pliny as authorities ; 
and very probably their works commonly served as a basis 
for the treatises of the later writers ’ (E. A. Gardner, op. cit., 
p. 2). Most of the artists mentioned above not only made 
figures of mere mortal men such as the Greek athletes, where 
they could display their keen sense of modelling the human 
body, but also fashioned divine images, such as those of 
Zeus, Hera, Nike, Aphrodite and a host of other Greek 
deities. It is needless to state that in the latter class of 
sculptures also, the artists followed certain canons of pro- 
portions, according to the tradition of their respective 
schools. I have stated in the first chapter of my book that 
secular images used also to be made in ancient and mediaeval 


* E. A. Gardner, op. cji.,p. 404. ' He evidently adopted unusually 

slender forms, in a reaction agsdust the solid and heavy build of the 
Polyolitan athlete.’ 
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India. A. N. Tagore thinks that the canons of proportions 
which are incorporated in ancient and mediaeval Indian 
i^ilpa^astras were only applicable in the case of images 
intended for worship and the artist was ‘ free in all other 
cases, to follow his own art instinct.’^ Such might or 
might not have been the case ; but it is more probable that 
in their secular images also, the Indian artists, like the 
Greek and Egyptian ones, followed some recognised rules of 
proportions. 

In India, as well as in other ancient countries of the 
world, the deities were mostly conceived anthropomorphi- 
cally and represented as mortals in mythology and art. The 
affinity between the mortals and the immortals lay not 
merely in this anthropomorphism, but it also lay deeper. 
When Buhemerus explained the members of the Greek 
pantheon as ordinary men who lived and acted in this world 
in bygone days, he w'as really giving expression to the very 
common tendency of the human mind of endowing the 
deities with human emotions and passions. I have drawn 
the attention of my readers in the second chapter of this 
book to the Brgvedic description of the deities as divo naras, 
nrpeias (* men of the sky,’ ‘ kings of men ’), etc ; innumerable 
again, are the myths narrated in the Vedic, Epic and Puranic 
literature where the denizens of the heavens appear as mere 
men, living their lives of joys and sorrows. In later times 
in India, from the iconographic and iconometric points of 
view, this likeness is always present. Leaving aside the 
theriomorphic or therio-antbropomorphic divinities, even 
those gods or goddesses endowed with more limbs than are 
natural, really present cases of exaggerated anthropomor- 


A. N. Tagore, Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy, p. 3. 
He explains the line ‘ Sevya-aevaTta-hhave^wpratimalalc^axia'rp, smrtam,’ 
thus, ‘ Xmagea should conform to prescribed types when they are to be 
contemplated in the spirit of worship.’ 
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phism. In the proportional heights assigned to different 
types of divine images in early iconometrie texts, we 
recognise the heights attained by several types of men in 
India. The Indians from a fairly early period believed in 
the existence of five different types of men (paficamanusya- 
vibhdga), which might or might not have ethnic bases. These 
five classes, according to Varahamibira, are Hamsa, 3aSa, 
RucaJca, Bhadra and Mdlavya, who are born when the 
planets Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Mercury and Venus are 
ascendant respectively.^ The height as well as the girth of 
the Harpsa type of men is laid down by the same author as 
96 angulas, the height and girth of the four other classes 
exceeding by three ahgulas each from the same of its 
immediate predecessor (i.e., a iSaia type of man will be 99 
ah.^ Rucaka — 102 an., a Bhadra — 105 an. and a Mdlavya — 
108 an.)." 


^ Brhaisamhitd, ch. 68, vv. 1-2: — 

Tdrdgrahairhalayutaih svahseirasvocoagaiicatusiyagaih | 
Paflcapurusdh praiastd jdyante tdnaham vaksye [( 

Jivena bhavati hamsah saurena saiah kujena rucakaica | 

Bhadro hudhena halind mdlavyo daityapujyena ll 

® Brhataariihiid, oh, 68, v. 7 : Sav^navatirahguldndm vydydmo dir* 
ghatd ca harrisasya { Saiarucakabhadramdlavyaaamjfiitaatryahgula* 
vivrddhyd II An explanation is necessary of the height and girth being 
the same of each of the different classes of men. They are really 
nyagTodhaparimandala types, in which the height of the figure is 
equal to the measurement from the middle finger-tip of one hand to 
the same of the other, both arms being fully extended each way in the 
same line with the chest. Vydydma or prthutd has been explained by 

Utpala as * praadritahkujadvayasya pramdnajn/ This is one of the 
most important oharaoberistio signs of the Mahapurusas {Mahdpuruaa* 
lafeaoiriaa) and Utpala quotes the following couplet from Par^ara to 
elucidate it further : — Ucchrdyah parindhastu yasyatulyarit SarlrinaJi 1 
8a naral^ pdrthivo jfteyo nyagrodhaparimai%dalah II For further 
observations on this term, the reader is referred to my Praiimd^ 
laJ(»av>am (Cal. Univ. Press), pp. 21-24, 77-79. 
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Now, images of different gods and goddesses conformed to 
the two of the various proportional heights mentioned above, 
viz., the first and the last. The astatala images, — figures of 
goddesses usually were made according to this height (cf. V. 
88 in the Pratimdmdnalaksanam, edited by P. Bose, which 
reads : Dlrgharp. cdstamukharri kurydd devlndm laksanani 
hudhaih), though there were also several other gods who 
were shown up to this stature, — were those which were 
96 ahgulas, just as high as a Hamsa type, according to 
Varahamihira ; as I shall presently show, it was also the 
height of a samaparimdna or madliyama class of image. 
The height of the Mdlavya y&rieij oi men, viz., 108 an., 
on the other hand, exactly corresponded to the navatdla 
images, which were grouped by the same author among the 
pravara or the best class of images.^ It should be noted 
that from the descriptions given of the five different kinds 
of men, the Mdlavya seems to be the best and the height of 
the Mdlavya and Harpsa varieties of men alone are uni- 
form.^ The Matsya Purdna evidently refers to the Mdlavya 
type, when it says that the man who measures 9 tdlas 
from the top of the head to the bottom of the feet and 
whose arms reach the knees are respected even by the gods 
(eh. 14fi, V. 10^, ^padaialajnasiako navaialo l^havai ixi 

^ Brhataartihita, ch. 67, v. 30. 

® Bhadra type, as we have seen, measures 105 ah. ; but m verse 
18 of the chapter on Paflcamanusyavibhaga (ch. 68), Varahamihira 
tells us that such men are 84 ah. high {Angulawi navatUaa §adunany- 
ucchraye'^d); TJtpala reconciles this discrepancy by commenting that 
when such a type of man attains to the height of 105 ah., he becomes 
a, aarvabhauma monarch (Yadi rahcoUaramahgulaiaiani vyayamena 
dairghyei^a ca bhavati tadd aaTtalavaninathaJj, adrvabhaumo raja, 
bhavafUyarthah). But in the case of two other types, via., 8aia 
and RucaJca, the commentator does not care to make any remark 
about this discrepancy ; in verses 21 and 29 of the same chapter in 
the Brhataamhita, the respective heights of the two are given as 92 
and 100 ahgulaa. 
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yah 1 Samhatdjanuhahu4ca daivataimhhipujyatc II ). The 
physical features of the former, which are enumerated . by 
Varahamihira, contain several of the major mahdpurusa- 
laksanas, which are also the characteristic signs of a Buddha 
or a god. The verse reads : Mdlavijo nagandsasamahhujayugalo 
jdnusamprdptahasto mamsaih purnahgasandhih samarucira- 
tamirmadhyahlidge krsaica 1 Pahcdstau cordhuamdsyain 
^rutivivaramapi tryahgulortapi ca tinjagdiptaksam sat- 
kapolam samasitadaianam ndtitndmsadharostham ii One 
among these features, viz., ‘ the full fleshy limbs and joints 
of the body,’ typically emphasises one of the particular 
traits of the ideal divine figure in Indian art.' 

In order to understand the canons of iconometry clearly, 
it is necessary, to know something about the meaning and 
usage of certain technical terms denoting the different ways 
in which an image can be measured. The Vaikhdnasdgama 
mentions six such ways of measurement (m&nas), viz., mana, 
pramSLna, unmdna, parimdna, upamana and lambamdnqj^ 
It also gives various synonyms of each of these terms, 
incidentally explaining the significance of each. Bao, on 
the basis of this text, writes, ‘ Mdrta is the measurement 
of the length of a body ; pramdna is that of its breadth, 
that is a linear measurement taken at right angles to and 
in the same plane as the mdna ; measurements taken_ at 
right angles to the plane, in which the mdna and pramdna 

^ This is mamsaih •p1irv,d,iigasandhih which has been commented 
on by Utpala as mdtrisaih paripUrnah- sarv&ftgasandhayo yasya 1 
Anulbanaathirityarthah. The Sukranitisdra lays down that those 
images in which the joints, bones, veins and arteries are hidden, are 
always auspicious (IV, 4,146 — Gudhasandhyasthidhamahi sarvadd 
sauhhyavarddhinl) . 

® Vaikhdnasdgama, as quoted by T. A. Q-. Eao, op. oit., Vol. .1, 
App. B., p. 60 : — Bvavfi mdndni bhavanii | Mdnarp, pramaniam- 
unmdnam parimdv^mupamdnarp, lambamanamiti sanmartdhi. It 
clearly enjoins that etaisqay.mdnairyuta'rri beraip. hdrayet. 
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measures have been noted, are called uvundna, which obvi- 
ously means the measure of thickness ; parimdna is the 
name of the measurement of girths or of the periphery of 
images ; upamdna refers to the measurements of inter- 
spaces, ; and lastly lambamdna is the name given 

to measurements taken along plumb lines.’ ^ Early texts, 
both iconometric and general, use many of these terms in 
the technical sense appropriate to each, though in several 
instances some difference in meaning is noticeable. It 
will be of interest here to refer to the section on ioonometry 
in the Brhatsairihitd and see what terms are used there to 
denote the different kinds of measurement followed in 
image-making. Verses 1-28 of chapter 67 of this work 
deal with several iconometrical details and in these 28 verses 
many such terms occur. The word parimdvi,a, occurring 
only in verses 3 and 28, is used in the same sense as 
pramdrid occurring in verse 1, meaning simply measure- 
ment ; the latter, however, when used in verses 8 and 23 
undoubtedly means width measurement (in verse 16 it 
means the inter-space measurement — kantksddvadada 
hrdayarn hrdaydnndhhi ca tat pramdtiena) . The measure- 
ment of width is also denoted by such terms as visUrnxi 
(4, 13, 15, 25), vitata (6), prthula (5), vistdra (6), vipula 
(9 — vaipulya in 22), prthutS. ; the measurement of length 

T. A. G, Hao, op. oit., Vol. I, App. B., pp. 4-6. Tha various 
synonyms of the 6 kiads of measurements as laid down in the Vat- 
Jfhcnaadfganta are i——mdna—d,yd.nta, dyata, dirgha; 'pravndy-a — vistdra, 
viatrta, tdra, visrti, vigrta, vydaa, viadrita, vipula, idla, vi§Jcanibha, 
vUdla', unmdna — baha{u7)la, nlvra{?), ghana, ucohrdya, tufiga, 
wMata, tidaya, utaedha, uoca, ni^lcrama, niakrti, nirgama, nirgati, 
rudro; parimdna — md,rga, praveSana, naia, parindha, vrti, dvrta; 
ttpamdnar—mivrta, vivara, antara ; lambamdna — autra, dlambana (or 
aooording to another reading;— —stifro, lamb ana, unmita). Bao’s enu- 
meration of the above synonyms evidently on the basis of the text 
is a bit faulty; his errors are corrected here. 
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is indicated by the words, dairghya (4, 15), Syata (4, 18 ; 
in verse 9 it means length sidewise), dhgha (18) ; the 
measurement of height is denoted by ucchrSya (10), Syama 
(14), mdna (17), utsedha (19); the terms parinaha (as many 
as seven times — in 14, 15, 18, 21, 23, 24 and 28) and 
paridhi (twice — in 22 and 23) are used to denote the girth 
or periphery of particular parts of images ; antara in verses 
10 and 24 undoubtedly refers to inter-space measurement, 
while vedka in verse 23 denotes depth. Utpala in the 
course of his comment on the above verses introduces a few 
other terms not used in the text ; thus, he explains the 
term ucchrdya by auccya (10), aySma by viskamhha (14 — 
dydmato viskamhhddiiyarthah, but compare the Vaikhdna- 
sdgama text quoted above, where viskambha is used 
as a synonym of pramdna, i.e., the width meisure- 
meut), paririaha by parmiandalya (22 — tai parindhastayo^ 
parimdndalyam) and vedha by gdmbhlrya (23) . The words 
mdna, unmdna and pamdy,a occur in the Jaina Kalpasutra 
in its description of Mahavira’s body; the passage, 
mdn' -unmdnappamdini,a-padipunna-sujaya-savv' -arrigcL-surp.dar' - 
drpgam, has been translated by Jacobi as * a boy on whose 
body all limbs will be well-formed, and of full volume, 
weight and length ’ {S.B.E., XXII, p. 221). But in the 
light of the above observations, the three words ought to 
be rendered a little diffei'ently. The ancient writers 
themselves do not appear to have been sure of their minds. 
Thus, the dwellers of the Svetadvipa, visited by Narada 
while he was trying to see the great god Hari, the original 
prakrti of Narayapa, are described in the Mahdbhdrata as 
sama-mdnonmdndh (Bangavasi edition, ch. XII, 335, 10). 
Now, mdna meaning height in this passage, unmdna ought 
to mean width (here the measurement from the middle finger 
tip of the one hand to that of the other, when both the 
arms are outstretched opposite ways in the same line with 
the chest). This is really the nyagrodhapanma^dala sign- of 

44— 1807B 
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the mabapuru^as, about which something has already been 
said ; so this sense fits ill with the one which has been 
given to unmdna by Eao, viz., thickness. Nllakantha 
wrongly explains this Mahdhhdrata passage in his com- 
mentary when he writes, mdnaiconmdna^copamdna^ca 
aamau yesdm te, for there can be no question of the 
upamdnas (the measurement of the interspaces) being the 
same as the mdna (height) and unmdna (really vydma or 
vyaydma, as explained above). I have suggested elsewliere 
that the words mana-unmS,na-ppamdna in the Jaina text 
quoted above should be translated as ‘ (a body whose) mdna 
and unmdna are pamdna, i.e., full and equal ’ (the word 
pamana being not used in its technical sense here).^ It 
has been shown that the term paritidha according to the 
Vaikhdnasdgama, is a synonym of parimdna which has been 
explained by Rao as the measurement of the girth or 
periphery. Now, Para^ara, as quoted by Utpala, while 
describing the nyagrodhaparimandala sign, uses the term 
parindha in the sense of vyaydma. It is also used in the 
same sense in the Matsya Purana, whose author fully 
explains it,® 

It is time now to explain the significance of the different 
units, ahgula and tala, in terms of which the height of the 
Indian images were measured. The former came to be 
regarded as a constituent of the latter and was more 


^ Pratinidla1t$affa7n, C. U. Press, p. 78; or if unmana is taken 
to mean height in the KalpaaHtra and Mahdbharata passages, .tnen 
mdna which may mean any kind of measurement should signify 
vydydma. 

* Maiaya Purana, Bangavasi edition, Ch. 42, verses. 01-2 ; 
MahddhanurdhardSoaiva iretdydffi oahravartiinajf. l Sarvvalahsana- 
l)ilrrf,&8ie nyagrodhaparimandalaJj, II Nyagtodhau tu smTiati bahU 
vydtno nyagrodJia veyate | Vydmetia idochtdyo yaaya ata drcLdhvantu 
dehinah l Samocohrdyah parlndho nyagrodhaparinia'^dalah II 
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universal in its application, iiiasmucii as it \va.-> uaed not 
only in the measurement of the height as the tali mainly 
was, but also was used in the other varieties of measurements 
referred to above. The term ahgula served as a unit of 
measurement in India from very early times. In the first 
verse of the Purusasukta (ii. F., X. 90), the Puru§a is 
described as covering the whole universe and at the same 
lime outreaching it by iO aiigulas {Sa bhumim visvato 
vrtva atyatisthadda^ahgulam). In the iSatapatha Brdhmana 
(X. 2. 1, 2), the author says that Prajapati measures the 
fire-altar by finger-breadths ; for the sacrifice being a man, 
it is by means of him that everything is measured here; 
these fingers are his lowest measure (tasyaisdvamd mdtra 
yadangulaya^) and the measurement is taken with the help 
of this lowest measure. The SulbasTttras which contain the 
rules for the construction of raised altars (vedts and agnis) 
used in the performance of nitya and kdmya yajfias, 
frequently refer to this unit in giving the measure of the 
different sections of the altars.^ Several different kinds 
of ahgulas are described in the iconometric texts of a 
comparatively late period ; these are mdndhgula , mdtrdhgula 
and dehalahdhangula. The first is some sort of an absolute 
unit, it being derived from the width measurements of some 
natural objects. The Brhatsamhitd lays down that a mote 
in the sunbeam filtering through a lattice is known as 
p'jramdnu. A raja (a speck of dust) is made up of eight 
such paramdnus ; a bdldgra (the tip of one single hair), a 
liksd (the egg of a louse), a yuka (a louse)^ a yava 
(barley-corn) and an angula are each made up of eight 
units of its preceding object, a bdldgra measuring the same 


^ ‘ A veil is a raised altar on which the yajfla was performed 

and on which sat the persona performing the ceremony, namely the 
sacrificer, the BLota, the Adhvaryu, the Etvik, etc. An agniia an altar 
for keeping the fire J.I.S.O.A,, Vol. VII, p. 39, 
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ns eight particles of dusl.^ But this type of ahgula could 
hardly have been used as the unit of measurement by the 
iconographers of ancient and mediaeval India. The width 
of eight barley corns placed side by side is far thicker than 
the same of the unit which was adopted by the artists in 
measuring the different sections of images. There is the 
second type of ahgula known as mdtrahgula or a unit 
of the relative type. This is arrived at on the basis 
of ‘ the length of the middle digit of the middle finger 
of either the sculptor or the architect, or of the rich 
devotee who causes a temple to be built or an image 
to be set up’ (Rao). This relative measurement was 
perhaps adopted by the image-makers and the temple- 
builders for first ascertaining the height of a temple or an 
image, before they set to w'ork out the other unit on the 
dehalabdha basis ; but the latter, as I shall presently show, 
was principally adopted in the case of images alone. 
Another manner in which the mcLtrdhgula was reached is 
referred to by the author of the iSukranltisdra; this is the 
fourth pan of one’s own fist (ch. IV, Sec. 4, Verse 82, 
Svasvamuste4caturtho'm§o hyahgulani pariklrttitam). In 
the Pratimdmdnalaksanam edited by P. Bose, we fin d 
in the first line of the fourth verse practically the same 
definition of ahgula (Pallavdndni cattirhhdgo mapanarfigulikd 
smrtd). Here the word pallava is used in place of onusti, 
pallava evidently meaning the palm of the hand (kara- 
pallava, cf. the use of the word in the same sense in the 
Raghiivamia, III, 7 — Lateva samnaddha-manojhapallava) ; 
the fourth part of one’s fist or the same of the middle of 
one’s palm is equal in measurement. But the question is 

^ Brhatsanihita, Ch. 57, verses, 1-2; Jalantarage bhanau 
yadatj.uiaram dariana^iv rajo yS.ii i Tadvtndyai para 
prathamatP’ taddhi pra'mdxi&narn II PuTuma7}urajohdlagr(xhTt^cLyuJea,v(i 
yavo hgiilavn cefi I A^tngutfayii !/iithnH((ra}niifig7ilameha7fi bhavati 
aafikhyd II 
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whose palm or list is it to be? Will it be that of the 
sculptor, the architect or of the rich devotee? The word 
sva in the SuJcranltisam passage is significant. The same 
word occurs in the first line of the fourth verse of the 
B-rhatsarrihita (ch. 57), where the author describes the 
length and the breadth of the face of an image ; it reads — 
Svnirangulapramdiiairdvddasa rhnrnamdynfnrii cn niuhhain. 
Ctpala’s commentary on the above line is very interesting ; 
for it gives us a sure clue to the meaning of the word si'o. 
It reads — Yasmdi kdsthdt pasanadikiidvd pratimd kripate 
taddairghyani pJfho pr<t mdnaviv<i rjitmp (h'adasabhago- 
■vibhaktavrb krivd latraiko hhago navadha kdryah so’hyuhi- 
saiijnd bhavati 1 Y(is)nadastddhika niah(ndasata77i pratvnd- 
pramdTLaryi vaksyail 1 Scairahgidapramdiiairiti 1 Prati- 
mdydh svairdUnlyairahgulainamanairtmikham mdanam 
dvdda^dnguldni vistlrnaiji vipulatnayatarii ca dtrghaiji 
kdryam I 

It can be freely translated thus : — ‘ The term angula 
is derived in this manner ; first, the height of the block of 
wood or stone out of which the image is to be made, 
leaving aside that portion of it on which the pedestal is to 
be shown, should be divided into 12 equal parts ; when one 
of the latter is again divided into 9 equal parts, each of 
these subdivisions is equivalent to the angula unit, thus, 
the height of an image is 108 angulas ; lastly, the length 
and the breadth of the face of the image should be 12 such 
angulas, i.e., the angula of the image itself.’ This is 
really the dehalabdha angula or delmngula which certainly 
was the principal basis of the various kinds of image- 
measurements referred to above. But one remark can be 
made with regard to Utpala’s manner of defining the term 
ahgula. He says it is the 108th part of the measured 
material from which the image is to be made, only leaving 
out the pedestal (pltha). If by pltha, he means the stele 
(the pithika or piv,dikd and prabhcivali combined) of the 
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image, then be is quite correct. But if he means only the 
pedestal, then some difficulty will arise ; because, from the 
portion of the material without the pedestal not only the 
image itself, but also the siraicahra (halo) of the image as 
well as the top section of the prahkavali was carved out 
The basis of this dehalabdha angula is also described in 
more or less the same way in several other texts. Thus, the 
Hayailrsa Paficardtra says — Abhipretapramdnantu navadha 
pravihlidjayei I Navame hJidskamirbhaktcr-hhdgah sva- 
itgtdamucyaie II i.e., the desired length (of the image) should 
be divided 9 times, each of these divisions should again be 
subdivided 12 times (bhdskara — dditya — 12 adityas), one of 
these subdivisions is then called an angula. The Ndrada 
Purdna makes a similar statement in these lines : — 
Vimbamdnantu navadha procchraydt sanivibhajya vai I 
BJiagam hhdgam tato bhuyo hhaveddvadasadha dvija 1 
Tadaiigularp syadoimbasyeti . ^ In all the above texts the 
division into 108 parts (9 x 12) refers to navatdia images only, 
not to images of larger (jdaiatala or utta madaiatdla) or 
smaller (.astatdla, saptatdla, etc.) proportions. That images 
measuring 108 ahgulas of their own were the commonest 
ones in ancient India is proved by Varahamihira’s observa- 
tion that the figures of Rama, the son of Da^aratla, and of 
Bali, the son of Virooana should be 120 ahgulas in height ; 
the other groups of images belonging to the best, medium 
and inferior varieties are each less by 12 ahgulas from 
its immediately preceding one, i.e., the best type of 
image should be less than 120 ahgulas by 12, i.e., 108 

^ Both the above extracts are from HaHbhaktivilasa, vildaa 18. 
The Agni Purav-a says the same thing in the couplet — Sildni ailpi tu 
navadha vibhSjya navame' ipSaTce 1 Surpa (should be 8urya)-bhdktaili 
iilay&ntu bhSgatp. svafigulatnucyaie II It should be noted that pramana 
in the HayaSirqa extract means length or height; but the words 
mana and uochraya (or uochrdya) in the Narada Puraria passage are 
appropriately used. 
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ahgulas^ the medium one 12 ah. less than 10 96) 

and the inferior one 84 ah. ^ The Vaikhanasaga^na (ch. *22) 
supplies us with further interesting information in this 
connection ; it lays down : Berotsedham taftalavaseyia 
vihhajyaikdmdam dehalahdhahgulam tadastamiam ijavamiti, 
i.e.^ one part (unit) arrived at by dividing the whole height 
of the image according to its tala is a delialahdhdhgula , 
while one-eighth part of the latter is a yava. It inf^ans 
that if the image be a dasatala one, then rioth part of it is its 
ahgula, and if an astatala one, kth part of it is its afigida 
and so on. In the light of the above observation. Fleet’s 
criticism of the term svcna^scamdncna is not applicable in 
the case of iconoinetry ; he writes: ^ As regards the ex- 
pression S'va-mdnena, it stands to reason that the measures 

BrhatsamJiiia, eh. 57, v. 30; Dasarathatanayo Mdmo Bali^ca 
vairocaniJiL Saiam viniSarn i Dvddadahdnyd ^esaJj pravarasamanyuna- 
pamndndh II Utpala's commentary on it is worth quoting: 
DaSaratJiapuiro Ram ah I Virocanapiitrasca BaliTi I VimiatyadhiJcam- 
ahgulasatam kdryamityarthah I Anydh prafimd dvadaiakadvadaia- 
kahlnaivena pravarasamd nyfmaparimdndli hhavanti I Vimiatya* 
dhikddahgula4atdddvddaidhgulnnyapd8yd8iddhika7}i Satamahgulandm 
pTatiynd pradhdnd hhavati I Tafo^pi dvddaiakamapasya Banna- 
vatyahgulasamd madhyamd bhavati l Tato*pi dvada^akafnapasya 
caturasityahgulanyunaparimdJid pratimd bhavati I “ Svairahgiila- 
pramd7iairdvddasavistlrna7ndyaiam ca mukham*-ityanena nydyena yd 
pratiniokfd sdsfrihgulatn iatamadhika^n bhavati 1 Yadatrokiam 
“ DaSarathaianayo Rama BalxBca vairoca^iih iatani vimia^n **-itya8min 
dvddaSdnamahguldna^nadhikdnd^n iairadhikena parimdnah kdryaJ} 
sarvdvdyavdnfnn 1 Evam hlnatve * pyayivpdta evefyanuktam jildyata 
Hi. 

ifc may be incidentally remarked here that an image of Bali the 
demon* king is mentioned along with that of Basarathi Kama, one 
of the incarnatory forms of Visnu. But Bali's image was an object 
of veneration to tht^ devout Vaisnavas, for he was one of the greatest 
devotees of Vasudeva- Visnu. This is the reason why the images- of 
the Alvars sad the Nayanmars were so very frequently given important 
positions in South Indian Vaisnava and Saiva pfarines respectively. 
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must be taken accoi'ding to an iihguhi or cubit which is of 
a fixed standard length, not according to the varying finger- 
breadths and cubits of individuals who are to be mt'asured ’ 
1911, pp. 208-09). Again, higher units of 
length measurement used in texts, such as liisku, prdjapatya, 
etc., have no place in iconometry ; these are undoubtedly 
the derivatives of mandngula. ^ But the iconometric texts 
especially of a comparatively late period frequently use 
various synonyms of an aiigula of the relative variety and of 
its higher multiples ; it may be noted that many of these 
synonyms are of a figurative nature. Thus, a space of an 
afigula is called indu (moon — and there is one moon), of two 
angulas, aksi and paksa (two eyes and two fortnights), of 
three ahgulas, agni (sacrificial fire of three kinds : gdrha- 
patya, dhavanlya and daksina), ram a (three Bamas : 
Da^arathi, Bhargava and Balarama)^ guna (three gunas : 
saitm, raja and tama) etc. ® 

^ The following is the measure : — 

24 ahgulas or mdndhgulas make 1 kisku 


25 .. .1 

3 » 

1 prdjdpaiya 

26 ,, 

> > 

1 dhanurgraha 

27 

* » 

1 dhanurmusti 

4 dhanurmuetis 

9 9 

1 danda. 


Bao correctly remarks that * the measure called danda is employed in 
ascertaining large lengths like that, for instance, of a street in a village'; 
Bao, op. cit., Vol. I, App. B.. p. 2. 

* The Vaikhdnasdgama supplies us with the following list: — 
1 angular murti, indu, viivambhara, moksa, ukia; 2 ahgulaa^kald, 
golaka, aivinl^ yugma, hrahmana, vihaga, aksi, paksa; 3 ahgulas^ agni, 
(three eyes o! Budra), gui%a, arna, kala, iula, rdma, varga, 
madhya; 4 afigulas^veda, pratisthd, jdti, kara, abjafdnana (4 faces 
of Brahma, bom of lotus), ynga, turya, turlya; 6 ahgulas ^visay a, 
indriya, bhuta, Isu, supratistha, prthivi; 6 ahgulas^ karma, ahga, rasa, 
samaya, gdyatrl, krtiikd, kumdrdnana (six faces of Elumara or Skanda- 
Karttikeya), kauiika, rtu; 7 ahgulas ^pdtdla, muni (seven r^is), dhatu^- 
loka, usnik, rohi^fi, dvipa, ahga, ambhonidhi: 8 ahgulas — lokapdla 
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1 have already suggested that the other relative angula 
unit (viz., that based on the width of the middle digit of the 
medius of either the sculptor, architect or the rich devotee) 
might have been sometimes first adopted for ascertaining 
the height of the image and then the second variety of 
mairdhgula was worked out for the detailed measurements ; 
but this was done on rare occasions when the images were 
life-size ones. There was another mode of first settling the 
full height of the image. Varahamihira tells us that an 
image measuring one cubit (hasta) in height is auspicious, 
one two cubits high bestows riches, and those images 
that are three or four cubits in height ensure benefit and 
plenty. ^ This shows that annther unit of measurement, 
a higher one, was aUo adopted by the imng --makers in 
fixing the required height of the image. The height of 
those images which were meant to be enshrined in temples 
was also based on the same of the door of the particular 


(Astadibpalas, the guardians of the eight quarters), ndga, uraga, va$u^ 
anusiup^ gan>a\ 9 ahgulas^brhati, graha (navagrabas), randhra 
{navadvdra, the 9 doors or orifices of the body), nanda (Nava nandah, 
the Nine Nanda Kings of Magadha), autra; 10 ahgulas = di'ky pradur- 
hhdva, nddiy pahJiti; 11 ahgulas^rudra (Ekada^a Budras), iriatup , 12 
ahgulas^vitaati, mukha^ tala, yama, arka (Sur>a — ^Aditya — DvadaiSa 
Adityas), rdii, jagatl; IB ahgulas^afijagail; 14 ahgula8:=^ma7iu, iakvari; 
15 ah.^atiiakvari, tithi; 16 ah, =^kriyd, asti, indukald; 17 ah ^atyasfi; 
18 ah, ^87nrti, dhrti; 19 ah,==afidhrii; 20 ah, =krti; 21 ah,^prakrti; 
22 ah,^dkrii; 23 ah,^vikrti; 24 ah.sszaaniakrti; 25 ah,^atikfti; 26 
ah.^utkrii; 27 ah,’=ndk8atra (there are 27 stars or constellations — 
A^vini, Bhara^.!, Krttika, Bohi^i, etc.). Bao, op, cit., Vol. I, App. B, 
pp. 59-60; a few errors have crept in Bao*s translation of this part of 
tbe Vaikhdnaadgajna, ibid., pp. 3-4. 

^ Brhatsarp^hitd, ch. 57, v. 49 : Saumyd tu hasidmdtrd vaaudd 
hastadvayocchrid pratimd 1 Kseinasubhiksdya bhavet tricatur-hasia-- 
pramaxiM yd H Hero the use of the word pramdita is to be noted ; 
means height or length measurement, 

46--.1907B 
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temple. Thus, Varahamihira informs us that the height 
of the pedestal of the image should be three parts of the 
height of the shrine door less the eighth part, when the latter 
is divided into eight parts, and the same of the image 
should be twice the height of the pedestal. ^ The author, 
however, is a, little roundabout in his manner of referring 
to the height of the image and its pedestal. Another simpler 
way of -fixing it in relation to the shrine door is mentioned 
in-ihe Haya,Ursa Pancaratra ; it says that the measure of 
the height of the door (shrine door) should be divided 
into 8 equal parts ; two of these parts should constitute 
the height of the image and one part of it divided into 
three parts, the height of the pedestal which should be 
neither too high nor too low. - It is to be noted that 
the surface of the pedestal should be square, its length 
and breadth measuring the same as the height of the image 
proper, according to some texts, but its height should be 
half the height of the image. The above details generally 
apply to the dhruva-beras (in the case of Visnu images) or 
acala variety of images (they may also he applicable to 


^ Bphatsauibita, ob. 57, v. 3: DevugaradvarasyastS.'rtiSonasya 
yuslrllyo'rriiah 1 Tafpindikapratn^^arn pratima taddviijxipaparimariai 
® Hayaiir^a as quoted by Gopala Bhatfca: DvdrocchrSyasyu 
yamniinafnastadha tattu kdrayet I Bhngadvayena pratinidtri tvibhagi- 
Jcrtva tat piinah I Piij,d,ik<i bhagatah Jtafyd nSiinlcS naaoochritdi 
But the Matsya Pu.rar),a (eh. 258, vv. 24-25) with the addition of one 
line to the above supplies us with the information identical to that 
given by the Brhalaanihttd; after the first line dvSrocohrayasya , etc , 
is placed — Bhdgamekarit tataslyaktvS pariSiataniu yad bhavet ; then 
follow two lines similar to the above quoted from the Hayailr^a. 

NdTadapaticaTdira, as quoted by Gopala Bhatta : Vimba- 
mdnid yaihd pifhaifi kurydd devaaya tacchr^u | CaturaBraip ca 
tad viddhi eattiraarSyatayi tu vO || VimboeohrdyasatnaTti plthatp 
pariiaicaiva vitirtam | Tadarddhp-nonnatatfi kurySdefat B&mdnya- 
laksavatn ^ 
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caldoala varietyj. ' The Matsya Jr'urdyia distinctly tliat 
tliose images which are meant for worship in llie priviitf 
oiiapels of the house-holders should never measure more than 
a digit of the thumb or a oitasti (one span) at the utmost, 
while those that are to be enshrined in palaces, i.e., teiuph's, 
should measure not more than l/16th part of the wliole 
height of the latter ; one should make an image u}i to this 
height (this is the uttama or best class) or less than it (of 
the tnadhyama, i.e., middling or kanistha, i.e., the lowest 
oiassj according to his means, but on no account the image 
should measure more than (l/16th part of the full height of 
the shrine). 

A few more words about the word tala, already described 
by me as a higher unit of which the ahgula became a 
constituent, need be said here. The VaikhQnasagama informs 
us that a tala is constituted of 12 angulas and has as its 
various synonyms such terms as vitasti, mukha, yama, 
arka, raH and jagati ; of these, however, vitasti and mukha 
are more frequent in use. Thus, the Pratimdmdnalaksaij.a (3) 
says, ‘(a unit of) 12 angulas is known as a tala, vitasti or 
mukha' {Dvdda^dhgulitala-tri ca oitasUrmukhameva ca). The 
mukha as well as oitasti is 12 angulas ; vitasti is the distance 
between the extended thumb and little finger, which is the 
same as the length of the middle of the extended palm 
(PI. VI, figs. 2 & 3). The Matsya Purdna uses the word mukha 
in the passage Svaklydngulimdnena mukharp, syaddvada- 
sahgulam, i.e., the mukha or the face of the image 

^ Kao refers to one of the modes of classifying the images, via., 
cula (movable), aoala (immovable, permanently placed in shrines) and 
oaldcala (which is permanently enshrined, but can also be removed 
on ceremonial occasions); op. cii., Vol. I, Introduction, p. 17. 

Matsya Puram; oh. 258, vv. 22-3: AhgusthaparvvddSrabhya 
vHastirfi y&vadeva tu | Grhe vai pratiwa karyd nddhikd iasyaie 
budhaih n A§o4addttu prdsadath karttavyS nddhikd iatah’ I Madhyo- 
ttamakanifthd tu karyd vittdnusdrata}} 
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(equivalent to a tala) should be 1'2 of its own angula ; the text 
further states that the measurement of the height of the 
other limbs should be in terms of the measure of its face 
{Mukhamdnena karttavyd sarvvd,vayavakalpand, ch. 268, v. 
19). The author of the Purdij,a then lays down the whole 
height of the image as follows : The whole image should 
be divided into 9 parts in terms of its face-length ; the neck 
should be 4 angulas, the chest (fiom the bottom of the neck 
to the same of the breast), 1 hhdga (i e., mukha or tala); 
(the space) from the chest to the navel, 1 bkdga; from the 
navel to the (top of the) organ, 1 hhdga ; the thighs are two 
bhdgas and the patella of the knee, 4 angulas ; the legs 
(from below the knee to the top of the feet measure two 
bhdgas in height, the feet being four angulas high. ^ The 
full height of the image as given in the Brhatsamhitd is 
exactly the same. Thus in verse 4 (ch. 57) we are told that 
the face-length is 12 angulas; verse 5 tells us that the neck 
measures 4 angulas ; then in verses 16 and 17, the height of 
the rest of the body is given. ® A glance at Plate VI, Pig. 1 
will show the distribution of the height of an image 
measuring 108 of its own angula and it should be noted that 
the part above the keiarekhd (hair-line) is not included 

Matsya PurSjaa, cb. 258, vv. 26-29; Pratim&mukhamanena 
■navahhagSn prakalpayet j Caturahgula bhaved grlva bhagena hrdayatri 
puna}} II Nabhistasmad adhaJ} kdryd bhdgenaikena iohhand 1 Nabhera- 
dhaatathd mei^hTaip, bhdgenaikena kalpayet | Dvibhdgendyatd vuru 
jdnuni caturahgule || Jahghe dvibhdge vikhydte padau oa caturahgulau || 
The sum total of the above i-s just 108 angulas; the height of the 
skull or scalp is not included in the above for the reason that it is 
generally put inside some sort of a crown or head gear, which accord- 
ing to the same authority is 14 angulas high {Caturddaidfigulas- 
tadvanmatdirasya prakirfita}}). 

* Katj/'flidddvddasa hrdayawi hrdayd?Lndbhi ca iafpramdnena | 
NdbhimadhydnmedhTdntarani, oa taitulyamevoktam-fH Crii cdhgula- 
yndnaiiGaiuryutd. vimMisfnthd jaftghe | Jdnukapicche caturahgule ou 
padau tatiulyau || 
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in it. It is noteworthy that in none of the above texts, the 
word tala is mentioned, though in tiie Maisya Purana a 
brief reference is made to the daiatala images of Kama 
(Da^arathi), Bali the son of Virocana, Yaraha and Nara- 
simha, and the saptatala image o! Vamana. ' One should 
refer in this connection to the uttama, madhyamn and 
adhama daiatdla and several other varieties of the other 
tala measurements like navarddha tdla, nttnma navaiala, 
satryafigula navatala, vavatala, astatdln, saptatala, etc., as 
mentioned in such texts as the Vaikhdnasdgama, Kdratia- 
gavna, Silparatna and others. The Vaikhdnasdgama says 
that images-of Visnu, Brahma and Siva should be made 
according to the utlamada&atala (124 ahgulas), of Sri, 
Bhumi, Uma, and Sarasvati, according to madhyamadaiatala 
(120 ahgulas), of Indra and other Lokapalas, Surya, Candra 
and the twelve Adityas, the eleven Rudras, the eight Vasus, 
the Asvins, Bhrgu, Markandeya, Garu^a, Se§a, Durga, Guha 
(Karttikeya) and the seven Rsis, according to the adhama- 
daiatala (116 an.) measurement; the lord of the Yaksas 
(Kubera), the Navagrahas, and other deities should measure 
navardhatala (114 ah,), while the lords of the Daityas, 
Yaksas (again mentioned) and the Uragas (Nagas) as well 
as the Siddhas, Gandharvvas and Caranas should be uttama- 
navatala (112 ah.) high ; the figures of those men who are 
equal to gods {deoakalpamanuja, perhaps the same as the 
mahdpurusas) should measure satryahgula-navatdla (111 ah.) 
and those of Rak§asas, Indras, Asuras, navatdla (108 ah.) ; 
a§tatdla (96 ah.) is prescribed for men, saptatala (84 ah.) for 
Vetalas, sattdla (72 ah.) for pretas, pahcatdla (60 an,) for 

' Ch. 259, vv, 1-2 — Daiatdlah emtio Bdmo Balirvairocanit- 
tathd II Vdrdho NdraeinthaSoa sa^piaidlastu Vdmanah ( The Brhat- 
saiphitd also, as I have already shown, refers to the 120 ahgula image 
of D^arathi Hama and Vairoeani Hali, but does not use the word 
itlla. 
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hunchbacks, catustdla (48 uh.) for dwarfs, triialu (36 an.) 
for Bhutas and Kinnaras, dvitdla (24 an.) for Kusmandas 
(? Kumbhandas) and ekatala (12 ah.) for Kabandhas.* 

It has already been shown that neither the earliest 
datable work on icononaetry now extant, viz., the earlier 
portion of Ghap. 57 of the Brhatsanihita, nor Utpala’s com- 
mentary on it explicitly refers to the word tala or its equi- 
valents. Ka^yapa also, as quoted at some length by Utpala’ 
is silent about it iBrhatsamhita, pp. 776-78). The Samyak- 
samhuddhabhasita-Pratim alaksanam (edited by me, C. G. 
Press, 1932) follows these earlier works and does not mention 
the word tala. But most of the ot her works dealing with 
iconometry, which cannot be given very early date, not only 
use it but also record very intricate details about it. Does 
it prove that tala as a higher unit in iconometry was a 
comparatively late introduction , the earlier mode of distin- 
guishing the w'ell-known varieties of measurements being 
in terms of the lower unit the angula? I cannot help 
quoting the following lines from Gopinath Rao for elucidat- 
ing my point : “ The reader would be inclined to believe 

that the phrases daHWa, puhcafaJa and ekatala mi an 
lengths equal to ten, five and one tala respectively, but 

^ T. .A. G. Eao, op. cii., Vol. I, App. B., p. 61. The text further 
says that each of the above tala measurements have three varieties, 
vit., utiama, madhyama and adhama {teaani pratyckamuita?na madhya- 
inddhamabhedani bhavanii), it being understood that the first and the 
last varieties are respectively 4 ahgulaa more and 4 aii.gv.laa less than 
the middle one which is normal. Sri-Eumaxa gives us a very detailed 
account o£ all these difiersnt tala measurements and th -ir sub-varieties 
{SUparatna, T. S. S., Vol. II, pp. 34-76); about eka-, dvi-, and tri-iala 
images, it is simply mentioned, ‘ Tridvyekutalanieyatiatii pratimanatp 
vicak^aiiaJi 1 Ahgoiiahgadimanani proimayei purvaaaatmtah II 'Ihe 
text enjoins that images of Ganapati (Vighnefia) should be 
made according to the uttama-pancaiala or rnadhyuina-paUcatala 
measurements, some details of which are also appended. Eao has fully 
utilised this text in his work on iconometry (Tdlamana, M.A.8,1., 8.). 
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unfortunately this interpretation does not seem to agree with 
the actual measurements ; for example, the total length of 
an image made according to the xitiama-daiatala measure- 
ment is 124 angulas and the tala of this image measures 1-3J 
ahgulas ; dividing the total length by the length of the taht 
we find that there are only 9 talas in it ; again, the total 
length of a catustdja image is 48 ahgulas and its tsla 8 
ahgulas and therefore thei'e are 6 tdlas in this set of propor- 
tions ” (Bao, Tdlamdna or Iconometry , p. 35). His 
authority as regards his assertion about the length of the 
tala in the above cases is the dgama literature (c/. his table, 
op. cit., pp. 36-37). He could not offer any satisfactory 
explanation of this discrepancy, his only remark being, 
‘ there is no etymological significance clearly visible in the 
names given to the various proportions.’ It is possible that 
originally there was never a tala unit of such varying 
measurements as laid down in the later agamic literature ; 
over and above the smaller ahgula unit, a higher one comput- 
ed in terms of afigula w^as known (used in differentiating 
between the pravara, sama and nyuna images of Varaha- 
mihira). This larger unit was composed of 12 ahgulas, but 
was not referred to as a tala in the earlier texts. It is a pity 
that Nagnajit’s work on iconography and iconometry 
(Pratimdlaksaxia) has not been discovered as yet and there 
is no knowing whether the 14 ahgula lengthwise measure- 
ment of the face was ever described as a tSia. Thus it is 
quite likely that the tala of different measurements was com- 
paratively a late feature in the iconometrical system of 
India. The earlier method of arriving at the smaller and 
higher units was a much simpler and practical one. This 
view of mine is further supported by the fact that in all the 
texts both early and late, this unit of 12 ahgulas is the basis 
of calculation, when it is made in terms of a higher unit. 
Varying face-lengths in different types of images as recorded 
in the comparatively late iconometric texts were never 
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tnentioned in them as the higher unit on the basis of which 
the images were to be measured. 

W. S. Hadaway explains tala (he writes ' thalam mean- 
ing a short span ’) and ahgula in a slightly different way. 
According to him, the actual image in order to be made in 
accordance with one definite system, should Lave its total 
height divided into one of five different sets of proportions, 
viz., 10, 9, 8, 7 or 5 equal parts of the whole height, i.e., 
daSa, nava, asta, sapta or panca talas respectively ; the tala is 
now divided into 12 equal parts, each part being termed an 
ahgula which is again divided into 8 equal parts called 
yavas for the purpose of more minute measurements. For 
still more minute measurements, the yavas may be again 
subdivided, but it is seldom necessary in practice.^ It is 
clear, however, on the authority of the earliest datable text 
that the lower limit was derived independently of the higher 
one at an early age. It may be observed here that Hadaway 
based his conclusions not only on comparatively late South 
Indian texts but also on the actual method followed by the 
modern South Indian sthapatis. 

I have already shown that several early iconometric texts 
record the length of the face as equal to its width, both 
being 12 ahgulas. But there was the Dravidian measure in 
which the length of the face was two ahgulas more than 
its width, the former being 14 ahgulas and the latter 12. 
Varahamihira mentions the name of Nagnajit, who recorded 
this Dravida inana in two verses of his chapter on Pratima- 
lak§aijiam, the first of which with Utpala’s commentary on 
it has already been quoted by me in p. 31. In the second 
verse we are informed that according to Nagnajit the length 
or height of the face of the image with the hair on its head 
should be 16 ahgulas (Asyam saT<e6anicayarri §o4aia dair- 

' W. S. Hadaway, ‘ Some Hindu SilpafiSatras,’ O.Z., 1914 
p. 37, 
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ghyena Nagnajitproktam, ch, 57, v. 15) ; l.'tpala supplies 
us with the line from Nagnajit’s work in his commentary 
{Tatha ca Nagnajit — Dvyahgiila hciarckhaivnin mukham 
sijat sodasahguJam). The length of the face of an image 
of the utiamadasatdla variet}'^ ns laid down in the various 
South Indian texts like Karanagama , Knmikdgamo, Vai- 
khUnasagama and Silparatna is also 14 to 13J- nhgulas 
(according to the first two, 14 and according to the last two 
13J, if w’e include the measureraenl of the small fleshy fold 
below the chin in it).^ The above fact proves that the 
longer facial type was in vogue in South Indian icono- 
graphic art from a very early time. An interesting com- 
parison of the Dravida measure can be made with the 

face-length of the Buddha image as laid down in the 

Samyaksamhuddhahhasita-Pratimalahsanam . This text says 
that the face of the Buddha image should be ISJ^ angulas 
long and it should be divided into 3 parts, viz., the forehead, 
the portion beneath it up to the bottom of the nose, and 
thence to the end of the chin. The forehead, like the nose, 

should be 4 angulas, the portion below the nose up to the 

end of the chin should be a little in excess nhgulas 
according to the Chinese translation of the text and 1| 
according to its Sanskrit original).® But the Kriya- 

^ Hao, Tdlamana^ p. 44: — 

1, End of tlie front hair to the aJisisiltra — 4 an, 4 yavas. 

2. AJisisutra to ndsiJfdnia (end of the nose) — 4 an, 
4 yavas, 

S. NdsiJcdnia to civukdnta (end of the chin) — 4 ah, 
4 yavas, * 

{Kdrana and Kdmikngamas) — 13 ah, 4 yavas. 


1 4 ah. 8 yavas 

»> *» 

3 - * »» 

{V aikhdnasdgama and SiJparatna) 13 ah, 1 yava. 


^ PratimdlaTcsanam (C, XJ, Press, 1932), vv. 2-8 (p. 10), 
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samuccaya which includes a sort of a commentary on the 
above text on Buddhist iconometry expressly says that the 
length of each of the three parts of the face is angulas. 
Eeference may be made here, in passim, to the face-length 
of the Malavya type of men as referred to by Varahamihira. 
The height of the face of this type of men should be 
13 angulas ; the passsage — paUcastau corddhvamasyam — has 
been commented on by Utpala in the following way : — panca 
ca astau ca pancastau trayoda^ahguldni I Urddhvamdsya- 
murdhvadhamdnendsyam civukdllaldtdntam ydvat trayo- 
daidhgulam hJiavati 1 It should be noted, however, that 
though the full height of the Buddha image according to 
the above Buddhist text corresponds to the same of an 
image of the uttamadaiatala type (the former measures 
125 angulas in height^ thus being only 1 angula in excess 
of the height of the latter) j the height of a Malavya type is 
only 108 angulas. 

It will be of interest now to compare briefly the 
Indian canons of proportion with those in vogue among 
the Egyptians and Greeks. In instituting this comparison, 
a few only of the broad vertical measurements of the figures 
are to be taken into account, for we have very little know- 
ledge of the intricate details about the varieties of proportions 
that were adopted by the artists of the ancient times. 
I have already dravra the attention of my readers to the very 
early Egyptian mode of dividing an erect human figure over 
18 squares, the highest of which ends not at the top of the 
head, but at the top of the brow, thus leaving the dome of 
the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns - 
The knee falls over the 6th square, the upper part of the legs 
over the 9th, the shoulders over the 16th, the nose over the 
17th. The head which occupies two squares, is thus §-th of 
the rest of the body. Under the same system, the sitting 
figure occupies 15 squares, plus the dome of the head. 
Xjepsius sought for the basis of these canons in the length 
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of the foot, Wilkinson in the height of the foot, C. Blane 
claims to have discovered it in the length of the medius.^ 
In terms of Indian iconometry, the Egyptian mode of 
measuring the erect human figure up to the forehead roughly 
corresponds to the astatala measurement, a measurement 
which, as we have seen, is enjoined in the case of ordinary 
mortals. Like the Indians, the Egyptians also left the dome 
of the head outside because in both cases that was usually 
adorned with elaborate type of head-dresses. “ The basis of 
the canons followed in the Egyptian figures was sought for 
by different scholars in different parts of the body ; Blane’s 
reference to the length of the medius reminds us of the 
agamic reference to the width or length of the middle digit 
of the medius used as the basis in India (c/. the Vaikhanasa- 
gama passage — Purttsasya daksinahastamadhyamaiigulerma- 
dhyamaparva'tj.i vistdram ayatam vd matrdngulam) . The 
famous statue of the Doryphorus or Canon in which the 
Greek sculptor Polyclitus embodied his ideas about perfect 
proportions of the human body can only be seen now in its 
imperfect copies. The completest of such copies is that 
from Pompeii, now in the Naples Museum ; ‘ it represents 
a young man in the very prime of athletic condition, but 
remarkable rather for massive strength than for agility. All 
his muscles are strongly developed, though we must allow 
something here for the exaggeration of the late copyist ; his 
head is large in proportion, about one-sevenih of the total 
height, and its squareness of skull and rather heavy jaw 
imply that his athletic prowess is due rather to obstinate 

^ Jean. Oapait, Egyptian Art, p. 156. 

® P. K. Acarya is wrong when he says that the talamSna as a 
sculptural measurement denoted a system in which the length of the 
face including the head is stated to be the unit. Another statement of 
his, viz., ‘an image is of daSatala measure when its whole length is 
equal to 10 times the face including the head, is also incorrect. 
P. K. Acarya, Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, pp. 221-22. 
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power of endurance than to quickness or Yersatility ’ (E. A. 
Gardner, op. cit., pp. 86U-6-2). But the technique which was 
followed by the same artist in his bronze statues (copies only 
of whicb are extant) shows his artistic skill in the delineation 
of proportions and delicate modelling to much better advant- 
age than it is shown in marble. The statue of an Amazon, 
leaning with her left elbow on a pillar, her right hand 
resting on her Lead, which is in the Berlin Museum and 
w'hich has been recognised as a copy of Polyclitus’ Amazon^ 
shows the square and vigorous form of the athlete who 
though female in sex is male in modelling and proportion ; 
its head with its squarely shaped skull and heavy jaw resem- 
bles greatly the head of the Doryphorus. The successors of 
Polyclitus gradually changed into figures of slimmer propor- 
tions ; this is proved by Praxiteles’ sculpture of Hermes as 
the protector of youth, the original of which has been dis- 
covered by the German excavators in the Heraeum at 
Olympia. The figure is more slender and graceful than that 
of a Polyclitan athlete ; it embodies Praxiteles’ ideal of 
Greek youth in its normal and healthy condition. Part of 
the right leg (from the knee to the ankle) and the whole of 
the left leg below the knee are broken and so we cannot 
accurately determine the proportion of the head to the full 
height of the body, but it was certainly more than 7 :1 
which w'as so in the case of Polyclitus’ Canon, One of his 
other statues, viz., the Aphrodite of Cnidus (preserved only 
in copies) prove the same truth. The goddess, represented 
as preparing for the bath, shows a pronounced stoop for- 
wards, with the weight" of the body carried along the 
projecting right hip and resting on the right foot, the left 
knee being bent ; even in this slightly bent posture, the full 
height is more than seven times her head and had she been 
in an erect position, the proportion would have probably 
been 8 :1. This is maintained in the works of Lysippus, 
one of the most prolific of the Greek sculptors who was the 
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acknowledged and unrivalled master ol' the Sicyonian school 
‘ which had contributed more than anj, other to the advance 
of academic study and the continuity of artistic tradition.’ 

‘ Thus we are told that Lysippus modified the square and 
heavy proportion of the Tol^clitan Canon ; he made tiie head 
smaller {about one-eighth of the total height instead of one- 
seventh), the body more slender and drier in texture, thus 
increasing the apparent height.’ ^ 

It will be useful, in this connection, to refer briefly to 
the proportion of the head to the full height of the human 
figure, which is normally followed by the modexm artists of 
the west in their work. Alfred Fripp and Ralph Thompson 
have shown in their work on Human Anatomy for Art 
Students, ‘ that the height of an average adult male is 
just seven and half times the measurement of the head,’ 
observing at the same time that ‘ the student of art anatomy 
will do well to remember that the more exact the measure- 
ments which are made upon one special individual, the more 
liability to error is there if you attempt to lay down general 
rules thereform ’ (p. 256). Still it seems the \^'este^n artists 
generally follow this mode in representing an adult male 
body in art, the average female being made somewhat 
smaller in proportion than the average male. Now, if we leave 
out the measurement of the dome of the head and measure 
the whole height of the figure in terms of the face-length, it 
will appear that the full height will approximate to nearly 9 
times the face, as is laid down in the early Indian 
HlpaAdstras (Pi, VI, fig. 4;. The art students in the Indian 

^ E. A. Gardner, op. cit., p. 439 ; italics are mine. Lysippus 
was oce of the earliest sculptors to introduce the principle of making 
men and things, not as they were in nature (which was the mode of the 
earlier Greek sculptors), but as they appeared to be ; ‘ that is to say, he 
did not so much consider the correctness to nature of the actual 
material form of his work, but rather the effect it produced on the eye 
of the spectator, and was, so far, an impressionist.' 
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art schools also are usually given this proportion when they 
are asked to represent an average human body. ^ 

A few words are necessary here about the comparison of 
the ideal theory and the actual practice. It has already been 
shown that there must have flourished in ancient and 
mediaeval India different schools of image-makers who 
followed art traditions current in their respective localities. 
If we carefully analyse the large number of available icono- 
graphic and iconometric texts, we seldom fail to find 
differences, however slight they may be. While editing the 
text on Buddhist iconometry, Samyaksamhuddhahhasita- 
hiiddhayratimalaksanam by name, I noted some measure- 
ments of as many as 16 selected Buddha images belonging 
to Gandhara, Mathura and Bihar. I found that those 
among them hailing from the two last mentioned places 
very closely approximated to the corresponding details laid 
down in the text ; very few of the Gandhara Buddhas, on 
the other hand, tallied with the textual data. "While en- 
gaged in my present work, I measured several comparatively 
well-preserved images of Brahmanical divinities in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta and the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta University. I found that in many 
instances the approximation of the actual practice with the 
theory was very great. The above sculptures, datable from 

Eao says that according to the canons of European art, a well- 
proportioned male figure is equal to eight times the length of the 
head, a female figure is seven and a half times that of its head. EEe is 
not quite accurate when he describes the two types as aatatala and 
sardhaaaptat&la respectively. He further observes, ‘ According to 
European sudiists the ear is said to extend from a line drawn across the 
side of the head on a level with the eye-brow, and another which is 
drawn on a level with the wing of the nose : or, in the language 
of the Indian artist between the bhruautra and the nasapuia-sutra. 
Similarly, the other rules arrived at by the Indian artist do not appear 
to be divergent from those evolved by the European artist.’ T. A. G, 
Bao, Elements, etc., Vol. I, App. B, p. 8. 
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the 9th-10th century onwards, were collected mainly from 
different parts of Eastern India, and the texts that were 
followed by their makers were certainly North-Indian ones. 
It must be observed, how’ever, that the iconometric study of 
the reliefs could only be of a partial nature, the actual 
measurements taken with the help of anthropometric instru- 
ments mainly being of their height and rarely of their width, 
I append the results of my observations in Appendix C ; in 
Appendix B, I give the text of Pratmiamanalaksanam and 
for comparison’s sake quote the relevant section of ch. 57 
of Brhatsamhitd. ^ A comparison of these two texts will 
show how the latter is much simpler and practical than the 
former which is much more complicated and which bristles 
with technicalities. 

I conclude this chapter by quoting the observations of V. A. 
Smith who was sometimes a severe critic of Indian hieratic 
art and Hadaway, a practical artist, about these canons. 
Smith says, There is in the Hindu system nothing com- 
plicated or difiB-cult to understand or remember, but like 
every other canon of artistic proportion, these methods are 
more capable of producing works of art in unskilled hands 

than are any other aids or methods These dastras are 

the common property of Hindu artisans, whether of Northern 
or Southern India.” {I. A., Vol. XLIV, pp. 90-91). Hadaway 
remarks, “The Hindu image-maker or sculptor does not 
work from life, as is the usual practice among Europeans, 
but he has, in place of the living model, a most elaborate 
and beautiful system of proportions, which he uses constant- 
ly, combining these with close observation and study of 

* Praitmamanalaksa‘^am has been edited by P. Bose. But this 
edition is very much defective, and it seems to have been based on 
an indifferent copy. I am indebted to my friend and colleague. Dr. 
P. O. Bagohi, Dr. es. Dettres, of the Calcutta University, for kindly 
allowing me to utilise a much better copy of this text brought by him 
from Nepal, 
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natural detail. It is in fact a series of anatomical rules and 
formulae, of infinitely more practical use than any European 
system which 1 know of, for the Indian one treats of the 
actual proportion and of the surface form, rather than the 
more ‘ scientific ’ attachments of muscles and the articulation 
of bones” (O.Z., 1914, p. 34). 
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(a) Image-worship and the Pdficarutra 

I have already referred in the second chapter of my book 
to the excessive importance attached to the images of Visnu, bis 
Vyuhas and Vibhavas (emanatory and incarnatory forms), in the 
PaScaratra cult. There is very little doubt that it was this cult 
among all the other Brahmanieal cults prevalent in India, that 
was most responsible for the wide diffusion of the practice of 
image-worship. To the PaScaratras the Area or Sn-vigraha was 
the G-od himself in one of his aspects, and was thus the object 
of the greatest veneration as the ‘ God manifest ’ (pratyaksa 
devoid). These images were principally anthropomorphic ones 
and the Pancaratra theologians exulted m endowing their god 
and his various aspects with human traits. It has been proved 
by me with the help of numismatic data that anthropomorphic 
as well as theriomorphic images of Siva were fairly prevalent 
in this country in the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era and those immediately succeeding it, though bis 
phallic form was not surely unknown. Bat, in course of time, 
the latter came to be regarded as the all-important emblem to 
be almost invariably enshrined in the main sanctum, the former 
being chiefly used as the central figure in decorative reliefs 
illustrating the various myths associated with Saivism. The Vira- 
^aivas or Lihgayats, a comparatively late branch of the same 
sectary, were averse to the practice of worshipping the deity 
in his anthropomorphic form ; to them the Siva-lihga was the 
most sacred object symbolising the greatness of their divinity 
and they carried it on their body in some form or other 
throughout life from the time of their initiation.^ The Panca- 

^ But, the tendency to anthropomorphise even this aniconic 
emblem made itself manifest in many late specimens of Siva-liiigas 

47— 1307B 
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ratras or the Vaisnavas, on the other hand, seldom (if at all)' 
enshrined a mere emblem ^ of their god in the main sanctum, 
the aniconic emblems like the Mlacjrdmas being given subsidiary 
position in the public shrines or worshipped in private chapels 
of the individual householders. Their principal cult objects 
enshrined in the sanctum were the images of one or other of the 
various aspects of the L/ord, often anthropomorphic, less so therio- 
morphic or therio-anthropomorphic. The Narada Pdficaratra 
{Bhdradvdja-Samhitd-Parisista) tells us that Hari is to be always 
worshipped in images ; but when these are wanting, then alone 
other objects are to be used for this purpose. Of these 
objects again, Salagramas are the best for a galagrama stone 
is the celestial form of Hari.^ 

Sometimes, though perhaps rarely, the image of the 

goddess Sri, his consort par excellence, seemed to have been 
the central object of worship in a Pancaratra shrine, as 
is proved by one of her earliest stone images fully in the 

round, discovered at Besnagar. It is interesting that one 

of the oldest Visnuite images should' be none other than that 
of this goddess with unmistakable Pancaratra association. 
Reference has been made by me in the third chapter to the 
sculpture found there by Cunningham and described by him as 
the Kalpadrum capital ; I have proved that in it is to be 

recognised the earliest representation of the astanidhis which are 
usually associated with Hubera. It has also been shown by me 
that Sri was the goddess who presided over these eight treasures 
(pp. 115-116, 210 ; PI. X,, Pig. 2). I may suggest here that 
the colossal female statue, 6' 7'^ in height, discovered very near 

enshrined in temples. I have already drawn the attention of my 
readers to the curious practice of permanently fixing gold leaves in 
the shape of three eyes, a nose (the outline of a human face) into the 
pujdhhaga of the emblem (p. 40, f.n. 1). 

^ Bharadvaja Bamhita-ParUista, III, 57-58. 

Arcyo^rcdyd^ri Harirnityarn tadahhave tu liutraGit I 
Puspe^drghyena havisd natyd stutydpi vdparam il 
Bdlagrdmaiildydntu pujanarn sndpanddapl l 
8d hi divyd HarermurttirdaHanadeva siddhikrt 11 
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the above capital by the same archaeologist, and belonging to 
the same age (3rd-2nd century B. C.), stands for no other than 
gri herself who held such an important position in the PaSca- 
ratra cult as the active energic principle — the chief consort of the 
Para-Vasudeva.^ 

A few Besnagar and Nagari inscriptions of the pre-Christian 
period refer to the existence of the Pancaratra shrines in the 
ancient towns of Vidi^a and Madhyamika (Ch. III). It is true 
that no images of Vasudeva or of any of his forms have yet been 
discovered in these places ; but it is presumable that they must 
have been destroyed in course of time. Epigraphic data about 
the erection of similar shrines at Mathura and other places in 
the early centuries of the Christian era have to some extent been 
corroborated by the actual finds of Visnuite images. I have a 
suspicion that the devagrhas which housed them might not 
always have been elaborate structures as they were afterwards, 
but were sacred places with cult-objects placed on raised pedestals 
inside them very carefully fenced off by railings. The Nagari 
and Mathura inscriptions emphasise these railings (c/. the 
sildprdkdra in the former and vcdikd in the latter), though the 
latter also mentions the erection of a torana and a eatuhSdJa (or 
devakula — LiXders) in the mahdsthdna of Vasudeva. Numismatic 
data, though occasionally supplying us with representations of 

^ My suggestion about this sculpture which is usually described 
as a Yaksini can be supported with the help of the Markandeya Furana 
passage already quoted by me (pp. 116 and 210 — but there I had not 
discussed its identity), as also by referring to the fact that it closely 
resembles the figure of Sirima represented on an upright pillar of the 
Bharhut railing. It is highly probable, if not certain, that the above 
capital with the nidhis was the capital of a dhvaja before the shrine 
of the great Pancaratra goddess at Besnagar. The existence of three 
other Paficaratra shrines — those of the three Vyuhas, viz,^ Vasudeva, 
Saipkarsana and Pradyumna, has been proved by the discovery there 
of their d/t-ua/a-capitals, Garuda, Tala and Makara. The points raised 
here are discussed in fuller details in two of my papers, one appearing 
in the current (1941) issue of the JJM-O.A., and the other read in the 
Fifth Session of the Indian History Congress at Hyderabad. 
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structural shrines of gods (cf. some coins of the Audumbaras and 
a few of Huvishka), very frequently refer to the railings which 
usually demarcated these sthdnas. It may be remarked here, en 
passant, that the railings which are very often depicted beneath 
the feet of so many Yaksas, Yaksims, Nagas and Naginis in the 
early Buddhist art of central India, though serving the purpose 
of pedestals of these vyantara clevatds in their relievo-representa- 
tions, really refer to such as fenced off their shrines. 

A few lines about the sectarian exclusiveness of the Pahca- 
ratrins, especially with regard to their ritualistic practice will not 
be out of place here. This exclusive spirit is noore noticeable in 
such late works as the apocryphal Ndrada-Pdncardtm. Bharadvdja- 
Samhitd, included in it, writes that such gods as Brahma, 
Eudra, Dikpalas, Surya, their Saktis or their children should 
neither be worshipped daily, nor should ever be resorted to for 
the fulfilment of any desire. No (Pancaratrin) should stay for a 
single day or take food and drink in a house or a village in which 
there are no images of Visnu. Images enshrined and worshipped 
by heretics and Saivas are always to be shunned ; all the gods 
their images), even if they are worshipped according to the 
rituals prescribed for them should be avoided. No food ought to 
be taken (by a Vaisnava) in the house of one, where there are 
images of other divinities, but Janardana (i-c., bis image) is 
absent, even if the householder be well-versed in the Vedantas/ 

IV 4 : 

B raJimarudradigi^drlia-iacchaJxtipi'asavddayah | 

N ityamabhy arcane varjydh 7idmo*pi sycinna tanmu'khah tl 
IV 28 : 

Viafjvarodrahite grame Vhiivarcavahite grhe I 
Ka Tiuryddannapanddi na tatra divasani vasef 11 
IV 30 31 : 

Varjydh pdMiandaSawadyaih sthdpitdica tathdrcitdh | 

Anijiitra ca svato baddhd niyamai sarvadevatdJjb || 

Grhe yasy any adev area vyakto na ca JandrdanaJi i 
iasya Tiiilcida^nlyddapi vedantavedinah li 
Many mote such verses can be quoted. 
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This mental attitude is in striking contrast to the catholicity of 
spirit to be fouud in the Bhagavadgltd , a much earlier text ex- 
pounding the bhaktimdrga of the Ekantika or Bhagavata school.^ 

(b) The installation of images 

The images, until they were duly consecrated and ceremonially 
enshrined, were not regular objects of worship. Elaborate rituals 
are prescribed in comparatively early and late texts for their 
due consecration and installation {nulrtii-prutisthdj, I give here 
a free translation of the Chapter on Pratima-pratisthapanam in 
the Brhatsamh^td (Ch. 59, Sudhakar Bvivedi’s Edition). 

A wise man should erect a pavilion for the preliminary 
consecration of an image in the southern quarter or eastern: the 
pavilion should be furnished with four toranas (ornamental arches) 
and (its top) covered with the branches of such trees as yajfia- 
dumbura, etc. In the different parts of the pavilion — eastern, 
south-eastern, southern, south-western, western, north-western, 
northern and north-eastern — garlands and banners of various 
colours should be hung. Inside the mandapa an earthen altar 
(sthandila) should be raised, and the latter should be first sprinkled 
with sand and then covered over with hnia grass ; now the image 
should be placed on it with its head and feet resting on a bhadrd^ 
Sana (a kind of seat).® 

^ Bfiagavadgitd, TV, 11 and IX. 23: 

Ye yatha mam prapadyante idmstaihaiva hhajdmyaham [ 
Mama vartmdnuvartante manusydh Pdrtha sarvaSah g 
Ye^pyanyadevatahhaKta yajante sraddhyanvitah I * 

Te*pi mdmeva Kaunfeya yajantyavidhipui^aJcam I) 

^ In three verses just before it, the author refers to the different 
materials out of which the images are made, and the different results 

to ho obtained by making and worshipping them : — 

AyuhsrJbalajayadd ddrumayi mrmnayt tathd pratimd I 
Lokahitdya mayiimayi sauvarnl pustidd bhavati II 
Rajaiaynayl klrttiliayd prajavivrddhim liarofi fdmmmayl I 
Bhuldbham fu mulicintam SailJ prafimdthavd Vihgam li 
Sahkupahaid prathnd pradhdnapiiTiisam kulam ca ghdiayati I 
Svahhropahatd rogantipadravaTfi^ca k§aya7p karate 11 
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Now, the image should be successively bathed with various 
kinds of waters ; first, a decoction of the (twigs of) 'plaksa^ 
asvattha^ udumbara, Sirisa and vata should be used, then the 
auspicious sarvausadhi water and next the water from sacred 
places, in which earth raised by elephants and bulls, earth 
from mountain, anthill, confluences of rivers, lotus ponds, and 
pancagavya are mixed, should be poured ; when the image is 
being bathed with the above and with scented water in which 
gold and precious gems are put in, it should be placed with 
its head towards the east ; during this ceremony, turyas (a 
kind of musical instrument — a trumpet) should be sounded, and 
^punydha* ('auspicious day*) and Veda mantras should be 
uttered.^ The most respected of the Brahmanas then chant 
Aindra mantras (mantras associated with the Vedic god Indra) 
in the eastern and Agnimantras in the south-eastern quarter ; 
these Brahmanas are to be honoured with handsome offerings 
or tees (daksind) . The Brahman the priest) should offer 

homa to fire with the mantra particular to the deity being 
enshrined. If during the performance of the homa, the fire 
becomes full of smoke, or the flames turn from right to left or 
the burning faggots emit frequent sparks, then it is not 
auspicious ; it is also inauspicious, if the priest forgets his 
mantras, or, (the flames) rage backwards. After having bathed 
the image and decked it with new cloth and ornaments and 


^ The following plants constitute sarvansadhi according to 
Utpala: J^ayd, jayantl^ jivantl, pvaputrl, punarnavd, visnu-krdntd, 
ahhayd, visvambhari, mahamodd, sahadevi^ purnakoid, iatdvarij 
sahasravlryd, laksmand. The paflcagavyas are cow-dung, urine of the 
cow, milk, curd and clarified butter. 

In performing nitya (daily) and naimittika (occasional) pujds, 
the Yajamana, after performing dcamana, will think of Visnu after 
uttering a particular mantra (Ffsr^w-smara^a) and then say : ' Om 
karttavye'smm Jcarmani puyTt>ydha7n hhavanto hruhantu (‘In this 
action that should be done, you kindly say that the day be 
auspicious *) and the Brahmin priest should say * Om punydham ') 
f‘ yes, let it be auspicious *) ; this is ' punydhavdoana / 
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worshipped it with flowers and sandal paste, the priest should 
lay it down on a well-spread bed. When the image have slept 

its fall, it should be roused from sleep with songs and dances 

and should be installed at a time fixed hy the astrologers. Then 
after worshipping the image with flowers, garments, sandal paste, 
and the sounds of conchshell and trumpet, it should be carefully 
taken inside the sanctum from the pavilion, keeping the temple 
to the right (prddakshujena). After making profuse offerings 
(to the deity) and honouring the Brahmanas and persons 
assembled there, a piece of gold should be put into the 

mortise-hole of the pindikd (base), and the image should be fixed 
(in its base). The enshriner of the image, by honouring specially 
the astrologer, the Brahmanas, the assembled persons and the 
image-maker or the architect (the word here used is sthapati 

explained by Utpala as vardhaki), enjoys bliss in this world and 
in heaven. Images of Visnu, Surya, Siva, Matrganas, Brahma, 
Buddha and the Jinas should be installed by a Bhagavata, a 
Maga, a Pa^upata, one well-versed in the worship (of the 
Sakti), a Brahman knowing the Vedas well, a person of the 
Sakya race, a Digambara Jaina respectively, according to the 
different rituals prescribed in the above different sectarian 
systems. The installation of god their images) is recom- 

mended in the bright fortnight in the period of the summer- 
solstice and during certain particular positions of the planets 
and asterisms, and in days other than Tuesday and in a time 
particularly auspicious to the donor of the image. I have given 
here in brief the general and easily practicable rules about 
the preliminary consecration (adhivdsa) and installation (pratisthd) 
of images. In the Sdvitra (Mstrd), however, preliminary 
consecration and installation (of individual divinities) have been 
elaborately treated (Adhivdsana-sanniveiane sdvitre prthageva 
vistardt)/' 

One or two points in the above rendering of the chapter 
on Pratima-pratisthapanam require notice. In the installation 
ceremony of the sectarian gods and goddesses, some importance 
is undoubtedly given to Vedic ritualism ; in the preliminary 
consecration, the Indra and Agni mantras are to be uttered and 
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the Vedic homa is to be performed. But during the performance 
of the homay the mantra particular to the deity whose image is 
being installed is to be recited. The principal installation is to 
be done by a sectarian initiate according to the rites prescribed 
in the individual sectarian system. The mixed ritualism, partly 
Vedic and mostly sectarian, has been curiously enough described 
by Ufcpa;la as Vaidik vidhana, while explaining the sdmdnyam 
in the last verse {Sdmdnyamavisesam vaidikena vidhanena). 
Then reference is made in the last verse to the elaborate 
treatment of the same topic in Saura sdstra in which detailed 
descriptions of rituals followed in the installation of different 
divinities are incorporated/ 

The whole of the 19th Vilasa (named Prdtisthiko) of the 
Haribhaktivildsa supplies us with an extremely full account of 
Snmurtti-'pratisthd (the installation of the auspicious image of the 
Lord Vasadeva) based on the HayaSlrsa-pancardtra and several 
Puranas. The Samkarsana-kanda of the Hayailrsa-pancardtra 
itself is principally devoted to this topic, but it is still in 

manuscript form (note that the Saura-kanda in this PaScaratra 
text also contains something on pratisthd and compare this 
with the last line of the chapter just quoted). Lastly, 

notice should be taken of the honours to be done to 
the architect or the sculptor, the artist or artists responsible 

for the construction of the image and the building of the 

temple. Harihhaktivildsa quotes from various texts like the 
Bhavisya Pwrdna, Matsya Purdna and the Hayasirsa-pancardtra 
about the full satisfaction and honour to be given to the 
artists by the person who is enshrining an image (c/. the 
section ou Silpiparitosanam in the 19th Vilasa)^. 

TJtpala gives two explanations of t he last line of the last verse. 
The first is given above by me ; the other is: — Aihava saviire 
saviturddityaaya ye adhivdsana-sannivesane prthageva viaiarcit tac- 
chdsire $aure hhavata Hi, 

^ Tato VlsfffUiYi samdiilya sudhauiam suparlkaitani i 

Bilpuiali pujayct paired vastrdJaftkaranddibhih \\ 

(Bhavwya Purctna) 
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{(J) Jlrnoddhdni 

Restoration of old and dilapidated shrines and replacement 
of broken, deca^dng and sometimes defiled images or other cult 
objects by new ones have been regarded from a long time as 
great acts of religious merit in India. In some tests, these are 
even described as more meritorious than the establishment of 
new shrines and construction of new images. One of the 
earliest instinces of firnoddhclra, though associated with 
Buddhism, has bean recorded in the steatite casket discovered 
at Shinkot in Bajaur territory, 20 miles to the north-west of 
the confluence of the Panjkora and Swat rivers, beyond the 
borders of the North-West Frontier Province. Two sets of 
inscriptions are engraved on it, the earlier one referring to the 
establishment or consecration of (the corporeal relic) of the 
Buddha in the reign of Maharaja Minadra (Menander), the 
donor being a person" named Viyakamitra, the apraca-raja (one 
who has no king as his adversary). The later portion of the 
record also refers to the establishment of the corporeal relic of 
the Buddha, and of the bowl, but by a person named Vijaya- 
rnitra, also an apraca-raja and evidently a descendant of Vi^aka- 
mitra, on the 25th day of Vai^akha of the 5th regnal year. 
This subsequent epigraph records — ‘ This corporeal relic having 
been broken is not held in worship with zeal. It is decaying 
in course of time, (and) is not honoured ; (and here) by the 
offering of alms and water, ancestors are no longer propitiated ; 
(and) the receptacle of that (relic) has been cast aside, (Now) 
in the fifth year and on the twenty-fifth day of the month of 
Vais^akha, this has been established by Vijayamitia, who has 

Ajilyu liugamarccam vd nUpifiali pujay edbiidhah i 
Vast rdbhara>iaratn(tiscn yc ca iatparicdvaltdh \ 

KHamadhvamiii idn brilydi yajamdno hyatah panun u 

(Matsya Purdna) 

Pujayitvd iu pratimdni silpinarn tosayet tatah i 
Gandhapuspadibhirviprani tosayed Tcaiakddihhih [\ 

Sarvve* iha harmyninastasydstasmin kale prihak prihak i 
Kqaindpayita tan sarvvdn priyaprainena sarvvaihd \\ 

{HayasJrsa-paiicardtra) 


48—10073 
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BO king as his adversary,*' Thus, there is no doubt about its 
being a clear case of jlrnoddhara. H. Thsang says that ' in 
recent times Sasahka, the enemy and oppressor of Buddhism, 
cut down the Bodhi-tree, destroyed its roots down to the water, 
and burned what remained. A few months afterwards Purna- 
varma, the last descendant of A^oka on the throne of Magadha, 
by pious efforts brought the tree back to life and in one night 
it became above ten feet high. This king then built round it 
a stone wall 24 feet high ’ (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. IT, 
p. llo). Here also is a clear case of restoration after the oiiginal 
shrine was defiled by a non-believer, for the stone wall which 
was set up by Purnavarma was nothing but a re-erection. 
The sild-'prakdra was originally erected in the first century B.C., 
through the pious zeal and munificence of a lady, Arya Kurangi 
by name, the wife of Indragnimitra, perhaps a local chieftain. 
What Purnavarma did was to use the old materials — the thabhas 
(pillars), sttcis (joining pieces) and usnisas (coping stones) all 
made of greyish sandstone — in rebuilding the wall, using new 
material (granite) when the old fell short of his requirements ; 
there are clear structural indications which fully prove this point 
(Barua, Gaya and Buddha Gaya, VoL II, p. 12 ff.). I have 
referred in the last page of my first chapter to the rebuilding of 
the Chaunsat Yoginl temple atBheragbat by Alhanadevi, the queen 
of the Haihaya King Gayakarnadev^a, during the reign of her 
son Narasirnhadeva, in the Kalacuri-Cedi year 907 {1165 A.D )• 
Cunningham noticed that the style of architecture of this temple 
was plain and simple and might belong to any period between 
900 and 1200 A.D. But the characters of the inscriptions on 
the pedestals of the images point to the earlier date and thus it 

^ Ime sarira 'palitg(i-hliud{r)ao na sahare atrita 1 sa saria- 
i[r)ikalad[r)ona iadhro na pimdoijakeyi pitri grinayat {r)i | tasa ye 
pat re apontua I Vasaye pairicamaye 41 V6s(;i')aJch(T)a$a masasa 
divaBa-panicavi^{r)ay6 iyo prat(r)Hhavii{r)e Vijayamitrena apracarajena 
Bhag{r)avaiu Sahimunisa sama8a{m)budhasa Sarira I 

Bpigraphia Indica, Vo’. XXIV, p. 7. The Kharosthi record 
was edited by N, G, Majumdar {ibid,, pp, 1-8), who, however, did not 
notice this aspect of the epigraph. 
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is clear that they were restored and re-enshrined at a later date,* 
R. D. Baoerjee proved with the help of the images divisible 
into two broad groups, one standing, made of brittle reddish 
sandstone, with no inscription T and the other seated, mostly 
carved ouc of a dull greenish yellow sindstone, inscribed with 
letters datable in the 10th century A.D. inside the circular 
temple, that ' before the building of the circular temple in the 
tenth century A.D., another structure existed on this spot/ 
Banerjee thinks it extremely provable that the most ancient 
shrine on the top of the hill, on wjiich tlie circular temple stands, 
was erected in the Kushan period, an I it enshrined the standiog 
uninscribed images of brittle reddish sandstone/ 

The last few verses of the Pratimamdnalaksanamy being 
edited by me with translation and notes in the next Appendix (B), 
contain some interesting details about the replacement of 
old images by new ones, simUar to those incorporated in Ch. 67 
of the Agni Purdna. The details, however, contain more about 
the manner in which the decaying images are to be destroyed 
than about their restoration. My study of some ancient 
Brahmanical and Buddhist images in the ^arnath and Rajshahi 
Museums has led me to conclude that attempts were made to 
restore them when they were partially damaged. The 3ilparatna 
tells us that ' when an image is slightly damaged, it should never 
be discarded ; but when its arms, hands, feet and legs are 
severed, when it is broken, split up or nine yava portion of it 
is gone or when it gets disfigured, it is usually to be discarded. 
If its fingers, etc., are cut up (or broken) the sages recommend 
binding (repairing) them’.® 

* Cunningham, Vol. IX, pp. 11, 78. Cunningham 

says, the old circular wall, with its inscribed statues, belonged to the 
lOth century and the cloister with its roof was the work of Queen 
Alhanadevi in the 12th century.’ 

^ R. D. Banerjee, The Haihayas of Tripuri and their Monu- 
ments (M.A.8J., No. 23), pp. 69-70. 

^ 8ilparaina, Part II, p. 206: — 

IJo^e laghutare bimharn naiva tydjyain kaddoana I 
Bahucchede haracchede pddacchede tathaiva ca H 
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(J) Dhillicitra 

Iq the prefixed summary of my chapter VI, I have referred 
to the pictures drawQ with coloured rice-powders, but I have 
ioadverteiicly omitted to discuss it in the body of the chapter. 

I do it now in the following para. 

In inuny Vaisnava shrines of Bengal, there is a custom of 
illustrating the stories connected with the early life of Vasudeva- 
Krsna, through the luediain of differently coloured rice powder. 
A part of the shrine, generally of the napnandap is set apart 
for this purpose : on a raised platform there, are painted these 
scenes with extreme care by putting the coloured powder. This 
is done at the time of Vaisnava festivals like Jhulanyatra and 
its purpose is mainly decorative and edificatory. Such pictorial 
representation is probably referred to in the Silparatna as Dhfili- 
oitra (not exactly the same as Alpond). Sri Kumara tells us 
that there are three kinds of citras, viz., Rasacitra, Dhulieitra 
and Citra (Raftacitram tathd dhCiUcitram citramiti tridha). The 
second one is thus described by him : — ‘ After powdering 
separately fire and other colours (methods of preparing different 
m’xed colours such as autumnal green, the colour of elephant, 
those of bakula- fruit, fire, water, etc., are first detailed by him), 
a beautiful altar (platform) should be painted temporarily with 
these powders. The old painters have described this as Dhuli- 
citra ; in it likeness is shown just as reflection appears in a 
mirror.' The Original text is : EtSnyanalavarndni cvrnayitvS 
prthak prthdk 1 EtaiScfirnaih sthandile ramye hsanikdni vile- 
payet I D lift Jicitraniid ant khydtam citraharaih puratanaih I 
SddrSyani drsyate yattu darpatw pratihimbavat II {iSilparatna, 
Part r, ch. 44, Verses 144-45) : 


Taihaiva sphuUie bhinne yasmhxnavayavc gate \ 
Vairupyavv jdyaic yasya tat iyajywm prayaSo hhavet II 
Ahgulyadipayiccheile handhanavi 4asyalo budhaih | 

(Ob. 29, vv. 30-32). 
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PRATIMIMINALAESANAM ' 


(Translation with Notes) 

Adoration to Buddha. 

1-2 : Whatever characteristic signs about the measurements 
of images (details) have been recounted by the ancient sages 
in the Itreya-tilaTia and other old Buddhistic dastras * — after 
collecting them all together and piling (arranging) them ih order 
and after bowing down -to the all-knowing god, * the charac- 
teristic signs about images are being narrated (by me). 


^ According to P. Bose, this text is described in the Tibetan 
version in two ways, vie., (1) Pratimdmdnalaksanam by the sage 
Atreya, and (2) Atreya-tilaka, while the Sanskrit original suggests three 
difierent names, vie., (1) DevTlaksaij.ani, (2) Atreyalahsaij.ain, and (8) 
Aireyaiilaka (P. Bose, Pratimdmdriala'ksanam, Introduction, P. V). 
But DevilaJcsanam can on no account be taken as a name of the text; 
as our text puts (just after verse 94) — Hi devllaJcsanam asiatdlam, 
which can only mean that the devi icons are eight tala in measure- 
ment. The section on asiatdla in Bose’s text (v. 88 — v. 87 in our 
text) contains a distinct reference to this feature of the devi images — 
Dirgham cdstamultham Tiurydi devlnaffi laksayiam hudhalj. 

® This text is thus based on Atreya-tilaka and other old Buddhis- 
tic texts (or the first line may also be translated as ‘ in the Buddhist 
text Atreya-tilaka and other old texts’). But this does not mean that 
the canons are applicable to Buddhist images only; they are pre- 
sumably of general application, though these are collected here by 
a Buddhist. Reference to the old sages is interesting; compare my 
observations in Chapter I, pp. 14-16. Atri is one of the 18 
Vastuiastropade^akas. 

® Sarvavidatfi meaning the ail-knowing {Sarvajfla, Samyaksam- 
buddha) Buddha is a much better reading than Bose's sarvamidam^ 

60— 1307B 
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3 : Twelve angulas make one tala^ known also as vitasti and 
mukha, while two angulas make one golaka, known also as kald. 

4 5: The fourth part of the pallava ^ is known as the 
measuring anguli ® ; an expert should know that a yava is the 
eighth part of the angula ; this (the latter) is meant for the 
measurement of the different limbs of the images. One who 
knows should measure an image according to this rule. 

6 : After dividing the height of whichever the object (out 
of which the image is to be made ^ into nine (equal) parts, the 
face (of the image) should be marie one tala (i,e.y one of the nine 
parts) in length and its width should also be the same. 

7-9: Faces (of the images) are (differently) shaped, — some 
like the letter others like a mango, others again like the egg 
of a bird and (a fourth type) like the sesamum (seed) ; that (type 
of face) which is less by 14 angulas is known as the tja-shaped, 
that face- which is less by 2 angulas is of the shape of a mango, 
(a third variety) which is lees by 24 angulas is called a bird-egg 
in appearance, while (the type) in which three angulas are left 
out is named ^esamutw-shaped ; in these four (varieties of) faces, 
the (above reductions) should be shunned in the cheeks (f.e., the 
length of the faces should only be reduced, nob their width). ® 

^ Ahgula and tala have been fully explained by me in Chapter 
VIII. 

® Pallava is karapallava; here it means the section of the hand 
just a little above the place where the fingers shoot out from the 
palm. 

® It is a relative unit (mairdhgula) ; though there is no explicit 
reference to the owner of the pallava, it appears that the palm of the 
image is meant here. 

^ The passage — YatkiflcidrupaJcdy amain which has been tran- 
slated as above reminds one of Utpala’s passage — Yasmdt hdsthdt 
pd§dnddikd.dvd prathnd Jcriyate taddatrghyam, etc., fully explained 
by me in Chapter VIII. 

® Reference to the four types of faces is interesting. It is clear 
that this comparison is based on the outline view of faces; if the 
above reductions are made m the length of their various types, they 
appear in outline like the four different objects. Va is the old 
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10 : [Paces of fetoals (figures) only should be of the sesaiuum 
(seed) variety. The head of the family dies, if the face (of the 
image) is not made according to the Gastric injunctions. 

IJ : If the face is made according to the sastric injunctions, 
(the donor of the image) prospers with his friends, A sage should 
make (the face of) images, after acquiring proficiency in all the 
sdstras^ 

12: The head should be made 4 angulas (a gola=^^i aiigulas) 
and should be shaped as an umbrella.^ The forehead is said 
to measure 4^ angulas,^ 

Bengali va, shaped like an equilateral triangle, here seen in an 
inverted position — its base corresponding to the forehead and its apex 
to the chin. In Tantrio texts, the letter is sometimes compared with 
the female organ. A. N. Tagore refers to two types of faces, one 
having the form of a hen’s egg (kuk'kutdnda) and the other suggest- 
ing a ^ pan (betel leaf) *; the former is the hhagaxf-ddbha variety of 
our text and the latter closely conforms to the tildJii'ii of the same 
(the outline of the sesamum seed being the same as that of the betel 
leaf — the sesamum flower is likened in Bengali poems to a v/ ell- 
shaped nose — iilphul- j inland sd). Tagore remarks, *It is for this 
reason probably (a certain well defined fixity of form in the different 
specimens of the lower animals and plant organism), that our great 
teachers have described the shapes of human limbs and organs not 
by comparison with those of other men but always in terms of flowers 
or birds or some other plant or animal features ’ {Borne Notes on 
Indian ArbistiG Anatomy, p. 7, fig. 6). These four types of faces differ 
evidently from those in which the length and the breadth are the same. 

^ There is same mistake in the last line of the couplet. If the 
reading in our text is correct, then it is practically a repetition of the 
same idea. Bose’s emendation of this line — Evatjz ^dstrdgamam krtvd 
arccdni tarn karayedhudhah — is also not very happy. 

® This characteristic shape of the head is one of the Mahapurusa- 
lak^aiias. The Mahdhhdrata describes the great gods Nara and Nara- 
yana as characterised by such heads (XII, 343, 38 — Atapatrer^a sadHe 
iirasi devayostayolb. 1 Evam lakqanasampannau mahdpurusa^ 
sarnjflitau) , Varahamihira describes the heads of Cakravarttins as 
resembling the shape of an umbrella (Br. Sant,, oh. 67, v. 79 — Chatrd- 
kdraih SiroblihavamSali), 

® In most other texts the forehead is said to measure 4 ahgulas. 
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13-15 : The cur-vature (sidewise) of the forehead is always 10 
anguJas. The length of the nose is said to be 4i angulas ; 
its width at the top is J arigula (two yavas) and its projection^ 
is li angulas. The height of the two sides (of the nose) is 2 
angulas, and the nasal septum is 3 yavas (in width) ; and the 
circular (orifices of the nose) are equal, measuring i an angula 
each (in diameter), while the root of the nasal septum is 2 yavas ; 
the outer surfaces of the nasal orifices (l.e., the outside of the 
nostrils) is 3 yavas each and are conch-shell-like in appearance. 

16-19 ; The mouth® with the following measurements is 
praiseworthy. (The nose) is similar to the sesamum flower and 
it can also be compared to the face of either a parrot or a 
falcon.® The lower portion of it (the face and not the mouth)^ 
is said to be 3 angulas and 2 yavas, ^ while the mouth proper® 

^ Aydma does not mean height in this context, but length, 
which is i ahgula more than that laid down in many other texts. 
Nislidsa has been several times used in our texts; it was not translated 
by Bose. It no doubt means the mean projection of the nose from the 
facial surface. 

^ The curious word used in the text is jihvdpiTidi. Pindl means 
base or the place of rest. Bose says that in the Tibetan version the 
line appears as — Hi mdnain samyagjildnena jihvagdre prasasyats. 
Thus, this word may justifiably be translated as ‘ mouth ' (Bose also 
has done so). 

® This line is out of place here. The mouth cannot be compared 
to B sesamum flower or the face of a parrot or a falcon. It appears 
that arrangement of the two lines in the couplet is reversed due to the 
copyist’s error and according to this suggestion of mine this line can 
very well go along with the preceding ones in which the different 
sections of the nose are described. The other line introduces the 
description of the mouth and its various parts. Bose could not 
render the word samdkdia; it is evidently a long form of samhdia 
meaning similar. 

^ Bose’s reading gives 1 ahgula and 2 yavas. 

® Bhojaka; Bose emends it into Osfhaka and translates it as 
upper lip, rendering the next cararia {uHavosiharn caturyavavi) as 
‘ the lower lip is four yavas. ' This is evidently incorrect. ‘ Adhara ’ 
(lower lip) is mentioned below. 
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should be made 6 yavas (in width), the upper lip being 
4 yavas ; the goji (the short vertical dimple between the centre of the 
upper lip and the nasal septum) placed above it should be made 
3 parts of an angula (i.e., 6 yavas)^ The lower lip should be 
like the mouth proper (in height or thickness, i.e., 6 yavas), its 
width being 2 angulas ; a line (red, like) the bimba fruit should 
be made 6 yavas, in the middle or parting (of the two lips). 
The sides of the mouth (srhkanl) should be made a little drooping, 
(measuring) i an a^igula each. 

20-23 : The chin should be 2 an. sidewise and 10 yavas 
long (i-e., high)®. (A space) of half an angula should be between 
the two eye-brows, their length should be 5 au. (each) ; the 
unbroken and bow-shaped line of the eye- brow should measure 
i a yava (in width;®. The eye should be 2 an. 2 yavas (in 
length), its width being just 3 parts of it.'* Then the pupil is 
said to be 4 part of the eye ; it is well-known that 3 parts of 
the former should be made black. The inside of the eyes should 
be of the tinge of the leaves of the water-lily and lotus and 
(should be shaped) like the belly of a fish ; the outer corners 
of the eyes should be known as 2 kalas (?) and their inside 2 
angulas.^ 

^ Bose reads the first line of v. 18 as Tribhagafigulikd karyd 
osihakasyoparisthitd. But our reading is much better and the line is 
exactly the same as the last line in verse 8 of the other iconometric 
text, Pratlmdlaksanam edited by me (c/, p. 11). 

^ Bose renders the line as ‘ the chin should be 2 ah. broad and 
10 ah. long ’ ; but the translation given above seems to be better in 
keeping with the text, 

* Bose reads cdydkrti in place of cdpdkrti (clear in our text), 
and thus cannot translate the passage correctly. 

^ Bose says that ‘ the eye is the three-fourth part of the eye- 
brow/ which is incorrect for 2 an. and 2 yavas cannot be regarded as 
three-fourth of 5 ahgulas, 

® There seems to be some mistake here in the text. Jyaso* 
daram is meaningless. Bose's emendation of the second carana as 
padmapairasya sodare is unsupportable. The Kriydsamuccaya refers 
to the difiEerent measurements of the eyes of 3 types of divinities, 
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24-26: The ears are 2 an. broid and 4 an, long ; the piojec- 
tion of the ears from the back is said to be 2 an. The trutikd 
(lobe of the ear ?)^ should be full 2 an. and kakuni should be 
its half f the raised little ridge betv^een the teinple and the 
earhole (karndvarta) is one-fourth part of an aiigula,^ The 
hole of the ear is 3 yavas (in diameter) and the sides (pdrpiikd — ? 
pdrSmUd) are as beautiful ; the ear-canal is said to be similar to 
the handle of a small chopper (?)/ 

27-31: The (section of the) head between the two ears is 
18 ail, ; there is no doubt that the back of the forehead is 14 an. 
(The space) between the line of the eye-brow and the eye is 
1 golaka {i.e., 2 aii.) ; (The space) between the chin and the 
root of the ear is 8 an. Then, the chin and the forehead are 
parallel to the eyes, and the sides of the mouth should be 
measured in the same line with the side of the pupil ; the line 
of the eye-brow and the karna^sntra should also fall in the earue 

the Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas and the Goddesses ; the shape 
of the eyes of the last, according to it, should be like the belly of a 
fish {sarvdsdin srhgdrastnndm astddasayavdydme triyavavhtdrdn- 
maisyodavakdram) . Jha^odaram which means the belly of a fish, 
seems to be the correct reading. 

^ Trutikd I have tentatively translated as ear-lobe, it is 2 ah. 
long ; but in the case of the images of Buddha it is as long as 4 ah. 
(cf. Pratimalaksanam^ verse 20). 

^ Kakuni in our text is meaningless. Bose reads it as kakudd, 
but his reading of the major part of the line is faulty. He reads 
Trutikd dvyahgulam sampaitadarddha kakudd bhavet — which has very 
little sense in it. 

® My emendation of this line is based on the Kriydsamuocaya 
commentary on the ISfch verse (2nd line) of the Pratimdlaksanam, 
which reads — Ahgulasya caiurthdTniah karndvartastu vistarah. The 
commentary explains the word karndvarta as kapolakarnachidrayor- 
madhye harndvartah kalihdhdro dviyavaJ^ (2 yavas ah.). Thus my 
emendation karndvartastu is far more acceptable than Bose’s 
karnapdlyasta which he translates as ‘ the circle of the ear,’ whatever 
he may mean by it. 

This line, especially its first half, is certainly faulty. T am 
not at all sure about my rendering. 
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Hue. The trutika and the middle of the ear should be like the 
above in the same line.^ 

31-32 ; The projection of the face(from the plane of the 
neck) should be 2 galas and the length of the neck should also be 
the same. (The space) from the root of the shoulder to the root 
of the ear will be 3 golakas. Folds of flesh below the chin 
should be made as beautiful (as ever> and their length measure- 
ment should be lessened by degrees.^ 

33-35 : The hair on the head (should be shown in different 
ways) such as in the shape of a mauli or a jatabandha (particular 
modes of dressing the hair) or they may be curled ; (or there 
should be) a kirlta, a tridikha (a three-peaked tiara), a crown 
(mukuta) or a khanda (? a karanda another type of crown). 
Their height should be made 8 an, but never more.® I shall 

^ These directions about the correct placing of the different 
parts of the face are very helpful to the sculptor. The bhrusutraf 
aksiauira and karnasuira are mentioned here, the first two implicitly 
and the last explicitly. 

^ Bose^s reading and translation differ greatly from mine. 
The second line is read by him as — TadalambapraTndnena cihukd karoia^ 
mulayoli, and translated thus, ‘it (the rounded flesh below the chin) 
should fit in with the chin and the roots of the ears/ But this is 
not at all satisfactory. Undoubted reference is made in this couplet 
to the parallel folds of skin below the chin, which characterise one of 
the Mahapurusalah Sanaa, viz., Kambugrlvatd (front part of the neck 
compared to the top of a oonchshell which show these parallel lines). 
What the author means is that these skin folds should be shown by 
several parallel lines which will be shorter by degrees. In the Gupta 
and early mediaeval images, this feature is frequently present. 

* It seems that when the hair on the head are shown dressed 
as above they should never be more than 8 ah. long; when they are 
enclosed within one or other types of the crowns mentioned above, 
the latter also should also not be more than 8 ahgulaa. But in 
Chapter VIII, I have drawn attention to a Maiaya Purdria passage 
where the mauli is described as 14 ahgulaa. In Bagchi's copy of this 
text the copyist writes aatdda^dhguJam which is rythmioally defective. 
The copyist, however, knows his mistake and puts two dots under 
daia^ 
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7 yavas} The wrist is knowa as 5 angiilas (distant) from the root 
of the ring-finger; the side measurement (i e., the width) of the 
palni should also be known as the same. The wrist from the root 
of the thumb is 2 golas, i.e., 4 anyulas (apart), while (the space) 
between the root of the thumb and that of the index finger should 
be made Ih haln (3 augiilas). The thumb should be of 2 digits 
while the rest should be of 3; the digits of the thumb and those 
of the other fingers should be known as the same. The tips (of 
the fingers) should be pointed and well-rounded,^ and the finger- 
joints should be well-marked. The side measurement (width) of 
the nail should bo made half of its own anyula and its length 
half of its digit; the sage should shape a nail where it joins its 
root like a crescent.^ The palm (near its base ?) should be made 
5 angular (wide) while its sides should be 2 anyulas. The whole 
of the palm should be adorned with auspicious lines.^ 

53-54: I (now) shall speak of the marks in the palms of the 
gods which are of an auspicious character ; the following, viz., 
a concLshell, a lotus flower, a flag, a thunder-bolt, a wheel, a 
Svastika, an ear-ring, a pitcher, moon, star, ^rlvatsa, an elephant- 
goad, a trident, a rosary and the earth goddess (Vasudha ?) should 
be made (f.e., drawn on the palm),® 

^ The first part of the first line of my verse 47 (the first part of 
the second line of v. 47 in Bose’s edition) is not correctly rendered by 
Bose. He simply puts down that the width of both should be 8 yavas 

but the word ubhau undoubtedly refers here to the ring and the index 
fingers, 

^ Bose’s reading suvrtta in place of suvartita is metrically defec- 
tive, 

® Bose wrongly renders this line as * the wise should make a 
nail like a half-moon at the tip.* The nail where it joins the finger at 
its root is shaped like a crescent. 

^ This refers to one of' the Mahdpurusalaksanas ; the 29th one in 
the stereotyped list to be found in many Buddhist texts is cakrdnhita^ 
hasiapddatalah. In verses 53-4, some of these auspicious signs are 
enumerated. 

A few only of these auspicious marks are mentioned in the 
Prati lyidlaksanam (v. 27 : Safikhani cakrani tale nyasiarp, 'padmaip, ca 
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55-58: The root of the thighs (/.c*., the region from which 
the thighs come down) should be placed in the same line as the 
centre of the navel and the private parts the length of the 
thighs is *2 vitastis^ while the same of the shanks is *2 mukhas- 
The knees should be 2 kdlds and the ankles known as 1 hold each ; 
the heels are known as 2 kalas each, and they are of the shape 
of a ripe bimba fruit. The feet should be 7 angulas wide and 10 
angulas long ; the length of the big toe should be made one-fourth 
part of the foot, the second toe (sucikd) is equal to it (in measure- 
ment), while the middle toe is less by 2 yavas ; the fourth toe is 
less by half a nail while the little toe is less by a digit (thhn the 
middle toe).* 

59-62 : The width of the big toe is known as 11 yavas : the 
intervening space between its top and that of the second toe is 9 
yavas ; the same of the middle and fourth toes is said to be Si 
and 8 yavas respectively, in the canons of measurements. The 
toes are said to be like a green mango in appearance, the top of 
the feet should be made like the back of a tortoise ; the toes are 
said to be similar to the feet of a jaluka (here meaning a swan). 
The feet should be made flat and level (to the ground) and the 
nails, of the form of oyster-shells.® 

kuliidhJcusam I Sarvalaksanarupmyo lekhdh kdrydJi prthagvidhdh), I 
have little doubt about yavamdld in the next being a mistake for 
japamdld (a rosary) 

^ This rendering of the line seems to me more apposite than 
Bose's, which is, ‘ the root of the thigh should be measured parallel to 
the centre of the navel and penis'. 

* In many other iconometric texts, the length of the feet is one 
tala, i.e., 12 ahyulas ; it is likely, the measurement of the big toe is 
left out in the estimate of the length of the foot in our text. It is laid 
down here that the length of the big and second toes is a quarter of the 
foot, i.e., 2i angulas. Thus, according to this estimate, the feet with 
the toes will measure 12J afigulas, 

^ The upper surface of the feet convex in appearance like the back 
of a tortoise is one of the Mahdpurusalaksanas, Tarahamihira tells 
us that the toes of the lords of men should be well-set and their feet 
convex-shaped like a tortoise {Slistdh gvli liumionnaiau ca 
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63-65 : Now I shall speak about the measurements of the 
girth or periphery (of the different limbs). The girth of the 
head is known as 36 angulas ; the neck is 8 angulas wide and 
three times this (z.c,, 24 angulas) in its circumference. The space 
between the two arm-pits is 20 angulas, while the intelligent 
(artist) should make the girth of this region 19 kalds. The root, 
middle and front sections of the arm are 8, 6 and 4 angulas res- 
pectively, while their respective girths should be thrice the 
measurement of their own width. 

66-68 : The width of the belly in the middle is to be known 
as lo arigtilas — (the same) below it being 16. The hip is 18 
angulas (wide), the root of the thighs is 6 golas (wide) and the 
width of the root of the shanks and their end should be known to 
be 6 angulas and 2 kalds respectively, by the learned. The 
periphery of all the above as 'also of the fingers and all other 
(limbs) where there is roundness should be thrice (the measure- 
ment of their width). 

69-70 : The projection of the head from the back is to be 
one kald. The backbone should be made straight and be on the 
same plane as the buttocks ; the thighs, the calfs of the legs and 
the heels should also be made on the same plane ; a twice-born 


caranau manujesvarasya — Brhatsamhiid^ Ch. 67, v. 2). The well- 
planted feet with fleshy convex shape were very carefully depicted 
by the early Indian artists. Reference to the toes being similar 
to the feet of a jaluha in the previous line is enigmatic. Jaluka 
means a leech ; but ‘ toes like the leg of a leech ' (this is Bose’s 
rendering) have little sense. The passage ‘ jalukapadasams- 
thdnd^ may be a mistake for ‘ jdlcvpddasamasihdnd * which would 
mean like the (feet of the) swan and may refer to the webbing of the 
toes. oitlae MahapuruBolaksanas is ' jdldhgulihastapdda,* which, 
whatever might have been its original significance, came to mean as 
early as the fourth century A.D. — ‘ the feet and the hands of the 
mahdpurusa are netted ’ like those of the hamsardja — the golden 
mallard. For discussion about this sign, see my articles on * The 
Webbed Fingers of Buddha,’ I. H, Quarterly^ Vol. VI, pp. 717-27; 
Vol. YIl, pp. 654-56. 
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should know as above the characteristic sign of the back (parts 
of the body).^ 

71 1 Pearl-garlands, waist-girdles, bracelets, armlets, ear- 
rings and well-arranged drapery should be made (shown) on the 
body. 

72-77 : The merits and demerits of images according to their 
big or small size are being spoken of now. (To them) should be 
given well-fixed seat (pedestal) having (requisite) length and 
breadth. The head (of the image) should be made* like an 
umbrella ; ^this) produces wealth, good crops and prosperity. 
Well-drawn lines of eye-brows on the forehead bring eternal good 
fortune. If the image is well-made, the subjects become full of 
happiness ; if the image has conch-shell like neck, then it is 
always the bestower of all success. The body like a lion enhances 
plentitude and strength ; the arms shaped like the trunk of an 
elephant fulfil all desires and ends. (Images with) well-shaped 
belly bring forth plentitude and prosperity ; (their) thighs shaped 
like a plantain-tree increase (the stocks of) goats and cows, while 
well-shaped calfs of the legs make the villages prosperous. An 
image, if it be of well-carved feet, causes good conduct and learn- 
ing. Thus has been described the excellence of images ; now are 
being narrated their defects and demerits.^ 

^ Bose's translation of the 2nd line of verse 69 is wrong. He 
renders it thus, ‘ the back should be made like a bamboo and the end 
of the neck should be on the same plane.' His difficulty was that 
lie could not emend the passage prstTiairi vani^arii in the text as 
prathava'tfiia which means * the back-bone ' ; sphicau means buttocks 
and not * the end of the neck.' 

® The above couplets refer to some signs of physical beauty 
such as ohatrdhrti^lrqatd, hamhugrlvata^ etc., which are peculiar to 
great men and gods. The comparison of several limbs to different 
animal and plant organisms in some of the lines is very apt ; I have 
already referred to A. N. Tagore's very illuminating study of this 
aspect of Indian art {Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy), 
These verses and those immediately following fully show that the 
authors of the SiJpaidsirae were very much alive to the necessity of 
artists fashioning really beautiful images, even when they were asked 
to follow the injunctions laid down in the texts. 
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78-84: The deficiency in the length and breadth (of an 
image) causes famine and revolution. If it (the image) be 
deficient in body, (its maker or donor) becomes hunch-backed 
and if it be noseless, then he gets ill. The eye-sight of an 
image turned towards the left destroys one's fame, while 
the same raised upwards causes loss of wealth ; (images) with 
small eyes, round eyes or eyes with squint are also of similar 
nature (i.e., they cause loss of wealth). One should avoid 
from a distance (images) with eyes small (in measurement) 
or eyes cast down. If the image is made with a sunken 
belly, then there will always be destruction of crops ; if its 
thighs be less (in measurement), then abortion will certainly 
be caused there. If the three, viz.^ the nose, eyes and fingers 
are short, there will be great demerit; this will also be so, if the 
shanks, neck and chin (of the image) be too long, if its head, ears 
and nose are too thick, if its joints, belly and nails are too thick, 
if its hands, feet and eyes are too low, if its neck, shoulders 
and arms are too short^. After knowing these merits and 
demerits, the wise should make an image. 

85-86 : The length or height and girth of (images) charac- 
terised by Navatala have been described as above. The 
gods should surel;^ (measure) 9, and god-like men 84 faces ; 
(ordinary) men are 8 fdZa, the mothers (i.e., women) 74^. 

^ Bose’s translation of the above verses is somewhat defective; 
c.//., he renders TcekardTcsl as ‘eyes contracted,’ while it certainly 
means *eyes with a squint.’ His reading griva'syam bhuja in 
verse 82 can certainly be improved upon ; the passage should read 
grJvd'trisahhuja all of which should never be too short or low. 
Sapiotsedhatd , i.e., the seven limbs being raised is one of the 

MahdpuTUsalciliSCLnas . The Kriyasa'inuccaya comments on the term in 
this manner: Saptotsedheti saptdvayavdh utsedha linnatdiceti.., 
katame padadvayam^ hastadvaya'm skandhadvayarp, (jrlvd ceti.,, 
kiUcidunnatirutsedJiah . 

® Evidently this height measurement is only applicable to 
ordinary women; in verse 85, it is expressly mentioned that the 
Devi images are characterised by a height which is 8 times their 
own face. Bose’s reading as well as rendering of the first line of 
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The periphery and height (measurements) ol (images) of 6 
or 7 tala measure are described according to the rules (detailed) 
in the Atreyalaksana^ . 

87-90: The sage should make the Devi images eight 
times the face in height ; the face should be made 6 halas, 
the torso 11 kolas. The wi<^h of the neck, breasts and the 
space between the two nipples— all these parts of the goddess- 
figures are made one-half the face {i.e., 6 angtdas). The 
middle part (?) should be made 8 angulas, the loins are known 
to be 5 kalds, the hip should be made 20 angiilas and the 
thighs or upper legs 11 kalds. The knees are 3 angnlas 
each and the calfs of the legs 20 angulas ; the ankle should 
be made 2 angulas — this ' is the auspicious mark of the 
goddesses, 

91-91 : The periphery of the head should be made 30 angulas ; 
the root, of the arms is 5 angulas ^ while its girth should be three 
times this. The wrist is 3 angulas (wide) and its circumference 
is thrice the same (i.e., 3 times 3 angulas, viz., 9 angulas). The 
middle part of the thighs is (characterised) by 6 kalds and its girth 
is 3 times it {i.e., 18 kalds or 36 angulas). The middle of the 
shanks is 5 angulas, its circumference being thrice the same. In 
all oases, (the girth of the particular limbs) should be made three 
times (their width), and in the case of the fingers, this is the 
same. The outer corners of the eyes, the breasts, the hips (of 
the female figures) should be made a little more than the mea- 

my couplet No. 85 is faulty ; he reads it as — Kimca vaktrc 
dhruvam caiva astarddha devamanusah and translates it as, 
‘In the case of the mouth of gods and men, it should be eight 
and half.’ But there is no doubt that the author refers here 
to the height of two individual types, viz., 'Gods’ and 'men like gods’ 
{devakaJpamanuja in the Mai sy a Piu^dna, spread j referred to by me 
in Chapter VIII). The first line of verse 85 evidently refers to the 
Nyagrodhaparimaridala type of beings. 

^ In this line, there is an undoubted reference to the original 
source, Atreyalaksanam, from which all these details were 

collected by the author- 
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surement (laid do'wn ia the canons), for then it will be more 
pleasing to the eye. 

The above is the eight tala DevT image. ^ 

95- 96; Now I shall speak about the characteristic measure- 
ments of children (gods in the shape of boys); the auspicious 
characteristic marks of the image of Senapati (Ivarttikeya) , Vina- 
yakas and the Yaksas are all in the shape of bojs — (their height) 
is 6 times (their face),^ 

96- 102: A golaha is to be known in the top of the head (f.e., 
the latter is to measure 2 angulas in height), the face (should be 
a gum) of 6 golakas. The neck is to be made 2 angulas, there 
should be 20 angulas in the torso. The navel is to be i a gola or 
a kala, the depth there being 1 U7\giila,^ The thighs should be 
made 7 kalds (each), the knees being one golaka ; the calfs 
should be made 6 kalds, while the ankle is known as 1 angula. 
The heel as before is 3 angulas , the feet 5 kalds and the big toe 1 
golaka in length. The second toe should be made equal to the 
big toe, the middle toe is just less than it by 2 yavas, the fourth 
toe is less by a nail while the little toe, by a digit. (The space 
between) the hiccough and the shoulder (extremity) is 8 angulas, 
the upper arm 9 angulas, the fore-arm 5 golas, the length of the 
palm 2 golakas. The middle finger is 2 golas, the index finger is 

^ I have already pointed out Bose’s mistake in reading it as 
Devi laksane and suggesting that the term is one of the names of the 
text. 

® Bose’s translation of this part of the text as ‘ the marks of the 
Idols of children, of generals, of the Yinayakas, of Yaksas are six-fold 
and auspicious ’ is undoubtedly wrong. Senapati is Karttikeya, the 
war-god; Yaksas here evidently refer to the Ganas, and Vmayakas, to 
their leader Ganapati and his various aspects. In other iconume^rical 
texts, the god Ganapati is enjoined to be made according to the 
PaflGatdla measurement. The text is very corrupt here. 

Bose’s reading and rendering of this line are partly faulty; he 
reads it — Arddhagolakald ndhhydm Jihaniiam tryahgalam iaiha, und 
translates it as follows ; ‘ the navel should be half a gola and one hold, 
and three angulas deep.* The width and the depth of the navel in 
figures of boys can never be 3 angulas each. 
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ess than it by a nail ; the ring-finger should be made half a nail 
less than the middle finger ; the thumb and the little finger are 
to be less by a digit than the ring-finger.^ 

103-109; Now, I shall speak about the kalds (in connection 
with) the width (measurements of the six-tdZa images).® The 
head should be 2-^ halds, its circumference being thrice as 
much ; the middle of the face is 6 kalds, the space between 
the ear and the tip of the nose being as much. There are 
3 halds in the middle of the neck, 16 angulas being the belly ; 
in the middle of the torso (the width) is 6 galas, the hip being 
7 golakas. The middle of the thigh is 4 galas (wide), the knee 
is 2 kalds and 6 yavas , the shank in its middle is known as 
0 angulas (in width), the ankle is 3 angulas. The feet in their 
width are said to be 2 kalds and 4 angula each. The big toe 
is 9 yavas, the intervening space (between it and the next toe) 
is known as 3 yavas ; the second toe should be male 8 yavas, 
the middle toe, 7 yavas. The fourth and the little toes are to 
be made G and 5 yavas respectively ; thus should the learned 
make the toes beautiful. The heel is said to be 3 angulas in 
its width. Or, the big toe is 8 yavas and the middle toe 7.® 


^ I accept Bose’s emendation of this passage as ‘ madhya- 
mdrchllianakhahmdm * which has much better sense than mtulkyani- 
parvanakhahlnam of the Sanskrit original. The Tibetan version fully 
supports his correction. 

® Bose has inserted just before this line Iti eaptaidlah on the 
authority of the Tibetan version. But it is evident that the verses 
preceding it (95-102) deal with the length or height measurements 
of Sattdla images ; the word^ sadgunam (6 times thtj face) in verse 95 
means sattdlam. BEis preference for sattdlasya laksanam in the 
first line of my verse No. 103 to vistdrena kaldni ca, on the authority 
of the Tibetan version, is unjustifiable. The author of the text gives 
us details of the width measurements of the Sattdla images in verses 
103*109, and their length or height measurements in verses 
95*102. 

® This line is omitted in the Tibetan version and Bose omits 
it accordingly. But it refers to an alternative measurement of two 
of the toes and can be accepted as genuine. 


5S2— 1807B 
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These are the characteristics of the six-n7,pa (tala — images) in 
the AtreyaMlaka 

110-11 : After this, I shall speak about the characteristics 
of the dasatdla. The auspicious images of such deities as 
Brahma, the goddess Garcika, the Rsis, the Brahmaraksasas, 
the celestial beings and the Buddhas should be made (according 
to this tala measurement) and no images of others (should be 
made according to it). 

11-2-16: The head should be 2 golakas, the face 6 golakas ; 
the neck should me made 2 golakas, and the torso 26 angulas. 
The buttocks are to be known as 2 kalds (each), the hip should 
be 5 kalds; the thighs are 26 angtdas, the knee is known as 
6 angulas. The shanks are 26 angulas, the ankle is known as 
3 angulas ; the portion below it (i.e., the heel) is to be made 

5 angulas, as is well-ordained The portion of the upper arm 
is to be made as 8 golakas and the learned should know that the 
fore-arm is 10 golakas. Know that the section df the palm 
with the fingers is 6 kalds. Those who are well-versed in the 
Sdstras (dilpasdstras) should make these measurements (of height 
or length in the daiatdla images). 

These are the characteristics of the daSatdla (measurement) 
in the Atreya-tilaka.^ 

117-18: Now I shall speak about the characteristics of the 
sapta-tnla. The head is to be known as 3 angulas, the face 

6 kalds ; the neck is known as 3 angulas, and it should be made 
with the conch-shell mark. The' torso is 19 angulas, well- 
adorned with (proper) proportions and roundness. 


^ Bose reads Atreyalaksane saitdlasya laksanam. 

* The author of the text gives only a summary of the length 
nxeasurements of the daiatdla images. Tn. verse 143, the height 
of the nitamba and Tcati is laid down as 2 kalds and 5 kalds, i,6,, 
4 and 10 angulas respectively. Bub the summary of these details 
given in the end of the text lays down that the nitamhdhguli and 
katyahguli are 4 and 5 ahgulas respectively ; this would make the 
sum total of a daiatdla image full 120 ahgulas, while, according to 
verse 113, it would be 125 ahgulas. 
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119-22 : The buttock is one angiila, the hip 1 golaka, the 
thighs 19 amjulas, the knee 3 angulas, the shanks 19 angulas, the 
ankle is known as 1 aiigula; the portion below (the ankle — i.e., 
the heel) in the sapta-tdia image is 2 angulas. The portion 
from the hiccough to the extremity of the shoulder should be made 
8 angulas; the angulas known to constitute the upper arms are 
said to be 1 tala (this is a round-about way of saying that the 
upper arm is 12 angulas in length), the forearm should be made 
7 gplakas (in length) by the best of the sages. The section of the 
palm with the fingers is said to be 8 a^igulas. The (above) 
measurements (length-wise) of men are to be made by those 
well-versed in the sdstras, 

(Thus end) the characteristics of the Sapta-tdla measurement 
in the Atreya-tilaka^ 

123-28 : Now 1 shah speak about the characteristic features 
of the catustdla (measurement). The head should be made 1 
anguJa, the face 12 angulas; know that the neck is 1 angula, 
the torso 12 such; the buttock and hip are known to be i and 
1 angula respectively. The thigh should be 9 angulas, the knee 
is known as 1 angula; the shank is known as 9 angulas and the 
ankle should be i angula; the portion below the latter (i.e., the 
heel) is said to be 1 angula. The space between the hiccough 
and the extremity of the shoulder is to be known as 4 kalds. 
The upper arm is 3 golahas, the fore-arm 8 angulas; the palir^ 
with the fingers is known as 7 angulas in its length. The model- 
ling of the above should be made as beautifully as possible. The 
measurement of the dwarfs is described (as above) by the best of 
the sages. 

The above is the description of the Catustdla in the Atreya- 
tilaka. 

129-30: Listen! I shall now speak about the disposition of 
images of large size. (Among them) the smallest one is known 


^ The proportions of the Sapfaidla images come after those of the 
Daiatala ones; The Navafala and Astaidla proportions are given order 
of precedence to the other two. Paflcaidla, Tru Dvu and Eka-tdla 
images are not referred to in our text. 
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to be 15 cubite (in height^; the mefliam-sized one is twice (the 
above size — 30 cubits), the big-sized ones being known thrice 
the same (i.e,, 45 cubits). If one wishes for his own welfare, 
he should not make (an image) bigger than it (45 cubits).^ 

131-36: The image of a deity, if it be burnt, worn out, 
broken or split up, after its establishment or at the time of its 
enshrinement, will always be harmful.^ A burnt image brings 
forth draught, an worn-out one causes loss of wealth, a broken 
image forbodes death in the family, while one that is split up, 
war. Be it an image or be it the phallic emblem of Siva, 
whether the images be those of the goddesses or Divine Mothers — 
all of them should be raised (from the sanctum) according to tlie 
rites laid down by the law/** After giving oblations of flowers, 
incense, food and sacrificial offerings and clothes (the house- 
holder or donor of the above types of images), after duly 
performing sacrificial rites, should have the ceremony of propi- 
tiator^^ water performed according to Vedic mantra/^ A rope 
is to be made of hair, 7nnnja-giaBs, woven silk or linen, 
according to rule; then the old or worn-out god the image) 

should be taken away after tying him (with the rope) to the 
hump (f.c., the neck) of a bull. 

137-40: Tf the image is made of stone, then it should he 
immersed in sacred streams full of water or in the confluences 
of rivers. If the images are made of gold, silver, copper or 

^ These huge images were usually made of clay; but it is certain 
that they reached such heights very rarely. Varahamihira, as I have 
shown in Chapter YIH, speaks only of two, three or at most four 
cubit images. 

^ Bose wrong! V renders the term ‘ devata ’ as * goddess.' 

® I prefer the reading iidghdtaijet which means ‘ should be 
raised ' to Bole's luljdpagef which he has translated as * should be 
given farewell.^ 

The Brahmin priests usually spr'nkle propitiatory water {Sdnti- 
Jala) on the house-holder and the members of his family after the 
performance of each naimiiiilia lairmci, while muttering the Vedic 
iHiininii — Om svasti na Inilw tu'ddJianra'VdJj S'vastl nali ptisd vist'a- 
vedali, etc. 
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brass, then all of them should be melted in fire, if one desires 
his own welfare. If the image is of wood, then it should be 
covered with new cloth aud, after being sprinkled with clarified 
butter and honey, should be put into a blazing fire. In case 
the image is made of earth, then a pit should be dug into the 
ground (to the depth of its head) and afterwards it should be 
put into the hole, and the latter filled up.^ 

141-43 : Whether it be an image or a linga (which is to be 
destroyed in the above different ways), another one endowed 
with all auspicious signs should again be re-enshrined according 
to rules (i.e., a new replica of the old one is to be set up in the 
latter’s place). This act results in the welfare of the Brahmans, 
the young and old and all mankind in general, the king obtains 
victory, and (the act of restoration) conduces to the increase 
of crops. The noble soul by whom the old images are replaced 
by new ones, lives a glorified life in the heavens for more than 
one thousand crores of yiujos. 

Here ends the chapter on the restoration of old (images — 
jlriwddharu) in the Kircyti Ulalui/^ 

^ Bose reads pdsan'i in place of itdrthivi ; but stldmayi is 
already mentioned in verse 137. Pdrthivl and mrnmayl, however, 
denote practically the same type of images. It may be that one 
refers to terracotta figures, while the other means ordinary clay 
figures. 

® Bose takes vv. 141-42 as later additions, because they are 
not in Tibetan and because they seem to have no connection with 
the preceding verses. But the verses are certainly not out of place 
or context here for several of the preceding verses expatiate on the 
merits of restoration. The Agni Putdna (oh. 67, vv 1-5) expatiates 
on the same topic; there is, however, some difference noticeable in the 
two texts as regards disposal of the old images. 
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BBHAT SAMHITA 


(Gh. 57, Verses'" 1-29, 49-52) 

Translation with Notes 

f I have quoted the above verses- from the Brhatsamhitd 
just to show by way of comparison the difference between the 
earlier and later ieonometric texts. It will be seen that the 
verses from the Brhatsamhita mainly deal with images measuring 
108 angulas, incidentally referring to a few which measure 120 
angulas. The Pratimamdnalaksamni which 1 take to be a fairly 
good specimen of the texts of the later period, on the^ other 
hand, gives us many varieties of measure such as navatala, 
astatala, saptatdla, daiatala, etc. It must be noted, however, 
it gives the honour of precedence only to the navatala images. 3 

Verses 1-4 : These have been translated and commented on 
by me in Chapter VITT. 

Verse 5 : The nose, forehead, chin, neck, ears are all 4 
angulas (in length) ; the jaws are two angulas each (in width) 
and the chin is 2 angulas wide^. 

Verse 6 : The forehead is 8 angulas in its width ; the tem- 
ples on each side are 2 angulas further off from it, their (down- 
ward, i.e., lengthwise) measurement being 4 angulas^. The ears 
are each 2 angulas in width. 

In the Taittinya Upanisad (1. 3), the words utiarahanu and 
adhardhanu occur in the sense of upper and lower jaws respectively. 
Utpala comments on the Brhatsamhitd passage as hanunl dve dve 
ahgule ca vistrte 1 Muhhagalasandhi hanunt. So, according to him, 
'the place where the face and the neck join is the liari,u Kao in- 
correctly translates the word as chin in his Tdlamdna, p. 77. 

® The Safikhas, i.e., the temples are 4 angulas when taken down- 
wards. Utpala comments on the passage thus: — Bafikhau caturah- 
guldvadhohhdgau dlrghau Jcdryau yaiah iahkhddho ga^d'^bhaga 
uoyate. 
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7 : The upper margin of the ear should be made in the same 
line with the eye-brow and should be 4^ angulas distant (from 
the latter) ; the ear-hole and the eminence near it are in the 
same line with the extreme corner of the eye.^ 

8 : Vasistha says that (the*" space) between the extreme corner 
of the eye and ear-hole (near it) is 4 angulas,^ The lower lip 
is 1 angula wide, the upper being its half. 

9 : The gocclid (gojl, i.e., the short dimple between the centre 
of the upper lip and the nasal septum) is i angula (in width), 
the mouth being 4 angulas in length. When the latter is closed, 
it is angulas in width, it being 3 angulas wide (in the middle), 
when open. 

10 : The nostrils are 2 angulas in extent ; at their end rises 
the nose 2 angulas in height. The intervening space between the 
two eyes is 4 angulas.^ 

11: The sockets of the eyes and the eyes measure 2 angulas^ 
the ball of the eyes being i of the same. The vision of the 
pupil is i (of the ball) and the aperture of the eye is 1 angular 

^ Utpala says that the raised tip of flesh near the ear-hole is 
in the same line with the rheum of the eye ; his words are ; SukuTndr-^ 
aJiartfi ca liarnaSrotaiisamlpe unnaio mdrgastannetraprahandhasamam 1 
NetraprahandhaSahdena pradusihocyate , Kern wrongly quotes the 
last part of this commentary as pramusikooyate 1878, p 324 

and n. 1). 

* Vasistha as quoted by Utpala : Karnanetrantararn yaoca tad- 

vindydccaturahgulam. There is a slip in Kern's translation of the 
line in the Brhabsa'tnhiid ; he puts * the space between the extreme 
eye-corners and eyes, at 4 digits ’ 1873, p. 824). 

® This evidently refers to the space between the two pupils, 
not the inside corners of the eyes ; the distance between the latter 
is 1 angula (netrdntare 'hgule jfieyo, PratmiaJa’ksanam, v. ID). 

* Utpala explains drlciard as niadhyav art tint kumdri. Kern 
remarks that ‘ this is right if we take Jcumdri or kantnikd in the sense 
of the pupil's innermost part, cf, Su^ruta, ii, p. 303. ' He further 
says that * it must be taken into account that the vision in the pupil 
requires a larger measure in sculpture than in nature ; ' J,B,A.8., 
1873, p. 324, f. n. 2. 
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12 : The line of the eje- brows (extending from one extremity 
to other') measures 10 anyulas, its width being only i an angula. 
(The interstice) between the two eye-brows (not their line; is 2 
angulas, (each) brow being 4 angulas in length. 

13 : The hair-line (i.e., the line on the forehead from which 
the hair begins to sprout upward) should be made equal in extent 
to (the length of) the joint eye-brows (i.e., 10 angulas), its thick- 
ness being 4 an angula. At the end of the eyes must be deli- 
neated karaviraka (i.e,, the inner corner) 1 angula in measure- 
ment.-* 

14 : The head is 32 angulas in circumference and 14 in its 
extent (apparent width). In pictorial representations, 12 angulas 
(only of the 32) are shown, twenty being invisible.^ 

15 ; The face along with the full complement of the hair 
make up 16 angulas in length, as it is said by Nagnajit.® The 
neck is 10 angulas wide, and 21 angulas in circumference. 

16 : From the throat (the lower-most part of it) down to 
the heart, it is 12 angulas ; from the heart to the navel, it is the 
same ; equal in length is the space between the centre of the 
navel and the penis (viz,, the root of the penis). 

17 : The thighs measure 24 according to the angula 
measurement ; the shanks measure also the same. The 
knee-caps are 4 angulas and the feet are the same (in height),^ 

^ Utpala says karavirakam dusiheti prasiddham , But Kem 
remarks that * the inner corner, haravlTaka is also called mushika in 
a quotation from Ka^yapa * 1878, p. 825, f. n. 1) ; but 

evidently he is inaccurate, 

® This is interesting. In pictures only the front of the head 
is shown, the deity being represented frontally. But in relievo repre- 
sentations, greater or lesser section of the girth of the bead is to be 
shown, according to the nature of the relief. In sculptures fully in 
the round, however, the whole of the periphery is to be shown. 

® TJtpala comments : Mukharn dirghan^ caturdcL^dhguldni kesa^ 
rekhd dve ahgule evarn soda^a I Tathd ca Nagnajit 1 Dvyanguld keia^ 
rekhaivain mukharn sydt aodaidhgulam 1 

Janukayiccha is explained by Tltpala as the same as ekkalaka (?) 
as is well-known to the people (jdnukapicohe..,ye ca lake ekkdlake Hi 
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18 : The feet are 12 angulas in length and 6 in breadth ; 
the great toes are 3 angulas long, and 5 angulas in circumference. 
The second toe is (also) 3 angulas long. 

19 : The rest of the toes should be made less by one-eighth, 
in succession. It is said that the height (elevation) of the great 
toe is li angula, 

20 : Those well-versed in the knowledge (of pratimd-laksana) 
say that the nail of the great toe is f angula ; the nails of the 
other toes are less by k angula in succession, or a little less. 

21 : The circumference of the extreme top of the shanks is 
said to be 14 angulas long and 5 broad ; in its middle, it is 
7 angulas wide and 3 times 7 (i.o., 21) in circuit. 

22 : The knees ib their middle are 8 angulas in thickness 
(width), 3 times 8 (24) being the girth. The thighs in their 
middle part are 14 angulas in width, their circumference being 
just the double (z.e., 28 angulas), 

23 : The hip is 18 a^igulas wide and 44 in circumference. 
The navel is 1 angula in depth as well as in extent, 

24 : The circumference of the middle (part of the body) at 
the centre of the navel is 42 angulas. The intervening space 
between the paps is 16 angulas ; 6 such higher up (in an 
oblique direction) are the arm-pits.’ 

25 : The shoulders should be made 8 angulas, the upper 
arms as well as the forearms 12 (in length) ; the upper arm is 6 
angulas in width and the lower arm 4. 

26 ; The circumference of the arms at their upper end is 
16 angulas, the same at the wrist (agrahasta explained by 
Utpala as prakospiapradesa) being 12. The palm is 6 afigulas 
broad and 7 long. 

prasiddhe), Kern’s quotation from the commentator is faulty ; he 
writes, ‘ janukapiUhe (sic.) ye loke cakkalike iti prasiddhe. This 
cakkdlikaiYi or cakkalikd looks like a pTdkrt form of the diminutive 
of cakra^ ** disc.” He translates the word as ‘insteps’ ; but evidently 
the author refers to the measurement of the knee-cap or the patella. 

^ Utpala expressly tells us * Stanayorurdhvain tirydk krtvd sad- 
afigulike kak^ye kdrye,* 
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27 : The middle finger is 5 angulas (long), the forefinger is 
half a joint (or digit) smaller ; the ring-finger is like the latter and 
the little one is less than the same by a whole digit. 

28 : The thumb has 2 digits, the remaining fingers should 
be made with 3 each. The measure of a nail is the same as one- 
half the joints of each finger., 

29 : ‘ An image should be represented in such a way that 

its equipment, dress, ornaments and outward form be in agree- 
ment with the country. By possessing the required characteris- 
tics an idol will, by its very presence, bestow prosperity’ (Kern). 

* * * * 

49-52 : ‘ A statue (of Surya) one cubit high is beneficial ; 

one that measures two cubits in altitude brings wealth; an image 
of three cubits promotes peace ; and one of four, abundance. An 
idol (of the sun) with excessive limbs bodes peril from the 
monarch ; one with undersized limbs, infirmity to the maker ; one 
with a thin belly, danger of famine ; one that is lean, loss of 
wealth. When it shows a wound, you may predict the maker’s 
death by the sword. By being bent to the left, it destroys his 
wife ; by being bent to the right, life. It causes blindness by 
having its eyes turned upwards, and care, by the eyes being 
downcast. These good and evil tokens, as told in respect to the 
Sun’s statue, apply to all idols’ (Kern ) } 

^ The verses 49-52 contain matter somewhat similar to that con- 
tained in verses 131-33 of the PmtiTndmdnalaksanarn; verses 
72-84 of the same text, however, supply us with a far more detailed 
account of the merits and demerits of images, especially navatdla 
ones ; but the same is applicable to other images also, as in the 
Brhatsaifrihiid verse (No. 52) it is expressly laid down that 
‘ these good and evil tokens, as told in respect to the Sun’s statue, 
apply to all idols.’ 
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In this part of the Appendix A are incorporated in tabular 
•m the broader details about the height noeasurements of the 
§atala images as laid down in a few comparatively late texts, 
le daiatala, as I have shown in Chapter VIII, is of three 
neties, viz., uttama, madhyama &nd adhama, measuring 124, 
0 and 116 angulas respectively. Eor further details about the 
ove, the reader is requested to refer to T. A. G-. Rao’s Tdla- 
Ina or Iconometry (M. A. S. I., No. 3), where he has collected 
uch valuable textual data about the other tala images. Since 
e publication of Rao’s Work, iSilparatna of Srikumara has been 
ited in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and now it is possible for 
e to check some of these data with the help of the edited text. 

UTTAMADASATALA 



Silparatna 

i 

Kdrandgama 

Kamikdgama 

V atkhdnasdgama 

Angula 

os 

3 

ed 

1 . 

•a 

•<3 

e8 

ed 

3, 

i 

t>t 

e6 

’a 

<J 

o3 

S 

) height of the usnt^a 

1 

3 

1 


1 


1 i 

3 

>m it to keSdnia 

8 

... 

3 


3 


3 


im Iceidnta to akfu 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

suira 









>m ahsisHtra to nose 

4 

S 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

)m nose to cbia 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

on chin to throat 


4 

• •» 

4 


4 


4 

ik 

3 

7 

4 


4 


3 

7 

>m hikhdsutra to the 

13 

8 

13 

4 

18 

4 

13 

3 

end of the breast 









>m breast to the 

13 

3 

13 

4 

IS 

4 

13 

3 

navel 









)m navel to the 

33 

3 

13 


13 


13 

3 

meifhramiila 









3m medhramula to 

27 1 

• . . 

27 


27 


26 

5 

the thigh 









ee-cap 

4 

... 

4 


4 


4 

3 

ighd 

27 

... 

27 


27 


26 

5 

ighd to pddafaJa 

4 


4 

... 

4 

... 

4 

3 

Total 

124 

■ 


■ 


■ 

124 

... 
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DASATALA 

I. Height mesurements of a Buddha image of 120 ahgulas 
according to PTatimdlahsana : — 


Usnlsa 

... 

... 

4 ah , 

Ke^asihdn 

... 

* . . 

2 

9 > 

Face 



ia| 


Neck 


... 

4 

»> 

Neck to chest ... 



12i 


Chest to navel ... 



12i 

> » 

Navel to penis ... 


... 

124 

> > 

Thigh 



25 

>% 

Knee 

... 


3 

>> 

Shank 

... 


25 


Gulpha 

... 


2 

»> 

PdTsV'i 

... 

... 

4 



Total height 

... 

120 

an. 

II. Same, according to the Kriydsamuccaya 

commentary : — 

to neck ... 


* > « 

204 

ah. 

Neck 



4 

i 3 

Neck to chest ... 



124 

»» 

Chest to navel ... 


... 

124 

» » 

Navel to penis ... 


... 

124 

> 3 

Thigh 


... 

25 

> > 

Knee 


... 

6 

» 1 

Shank 


... 

25 

> » 

Gulpha 


... 

2 

» J 

Pdrsni 


... 

4 

* t 


Total height 

... 

124 

ah 


So, the commentary gives us details about a Buddha of the 
UttaniadaSaidla measure. 
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III. HeigW. measurements of a daSaialapramStfa image 
cording to Svleraniti ; — 


Face 

... 13 

ah. 

Neck 

5 

9 9 

Neck to chest ... 

... 13 

9 9 

Chest to navel ... 

... 13 

9 > 

Navel to penis ... 

... 13 

9 9 

Thigh 

... 26 

9 9 

Knee ... 

5 

9 9 

Shank 

... 20 

9 9 

Pdrsivi {gulphddhah} 

5 

9 9 

Total height 

... 119 

ah. 

It is one angiila less than the full 
ention of the height of gulyha here. 

measure. But 

there is no 


IV. Same of a madhyamadaiataLa image (goddess) according to 
dnasdra : — 

Head (crown to hair- line) 

4 

ah^ 

Forehead (up to the eye-line} ... 

5 

99 

Nose (up to the lip) 

4 

9 » 

Thence to chin 

... Si 

99 

Neck-]oint 

4 

9 9 

Neck 

4 

9 9 

Hiccough to chest 

... 13 

9 9 

Chest to navel 

... 13 

9 9 

Navel to organ 

... 13 

9 9 

Thigh 

... 26 

9 9 

Knee 

4 

* » 

Shank 

... 26 

9 9 

Foot 

4 

9 9 

Total height 

... 120 

ah. 

It is to be noted that in. most of the 

above tables 

(except in 

Lat from the Buhranlti), the portion above 

the hair-line 

is included 

the computation of the total height. The 

author of the Bukraniti 


Hows the earlier tradition in leaving it out (of. Brhaisamhiia; see 
VI., Fig. 1). 
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When I edited the text, SamyaJcsamJiuddhabha^ita-Buddha- 
'pratimdlahsanain, I thought it would be interesting to compare 
the measurements of a few well-preserved Buddha figures of 
different periods in the cjollections of Museums in Northern India, 
with those laid down in the text. I wanted to find out how 
far the actual practice tallied with the textual data. While 
engaged in this work, I measured several representative 
specimens of Brahmanical images in the galleries -of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, 
with the same object in view. The measurements which 1 
could take with the ,help_ of anthropometric instruments were 
mainly of height or length and rarely of the width of the various 
sections of the images. Ancient and mediaeval icons are usuaUy 
relievo-figures; so the periphery of their respective parts cannot 
be measured. Interspaces can also seldom be measured in most 
cases, owing to the difficulty in locating the extreme points. 
Again, as these images, unlike those of Buddha, very often bear 
on their different limbs a variety of ornaments, it is eitremtly 
difficult to be sure about the iconometric data collected from 
them. So, I took only those measurements about which I 
could reasonably be sure, and I record them in order that 
they may be compared with the corresponding ones laid 
down in the texts. I have initiated this comparison my- 
self, and have shown that there seems to be a fair agreement 
between the respective data in the case of those images which 
are comparatively well-executed ones. Most of the images 
partially measured by me belong to the mediaeval period 

^ I offer my thanks here to Messrs. S. K. Saraswati, M,A., and 
T. 0. Eaychowdhuri, M.A., P.R.S., of the Calcutta University, for 
helping me in collecting these iconometric data. My sixth-year 
students of A.I.H.O. (Gr. IB) and Pali (Gr. E) departments (session 
1939-40), also helped me in this work, 
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DETRTjOPMBNT of HINDU ICONOGRAPHY 


1. Visnu <from Bihar), formerly in the Indian Museum 
(No. 3864), now in the collection of the Asutosh Museum; 
date — 0. 9th century A. D. 


Height (with Ttmta) 

67.7 c.m. 

„ (without „) 

% 

... 69.0 „ 

Length of the crown 

... 1.3 „• 

9 9 9 9 face 

... 7.0 

„ „ neck 

... 2.6 „ 

Neck to navel 

... 12 4 

Navel to knee 

... 21.3 „ 

Knee to instep 

... 12.4 

Instep 

... 2.0 

Kiill height without kirita 

... 59.0 „ 

Length of the kirita 

... 8,7 ,, 

Width of the face 

... 7 


According to the dictum of the Brhatsamliita, the angula 

59 

unit of this image would be , t.e., '54 c.m. approximately 

lOo 

(decimal places more than two being left out). Now •54x12 is 
6"48 which is ‘52 less than the actual face-length. But the 
length and width of the face of the image are the same and there 
is a close conformity with the text, as regards the measurements 
of the neck, neck to navel, the shanks and instep sections of the 
figure. The crown of the head (i.e., from the hair-line to the top 
of the head) is included here in the whole height. The length 
of the kirlta, or mauli according to the Matsya PurSna is 14 
angulas, which on the basis of the above unit will be 
7-66 c.m.; but its actual length is 8‘7, or 1*14 angulas in 
excess. 
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Visnu (ISio, 10. P • G. N.) in the Asutosh IVfuseuijQ, from 
Eastern India ; date — C. 10th century A. D. 


Height (with hiriia) 

,, (without ,, ) 

,, Length of the crown 
9 9 9 9 face 

neck 

Neck to navel 

Navel to feet 

Length of the forehead 

f 9 9 9 nose 

,, ,, chin 


43.8 c.tn. 
... 38.5 „ 

... *7 ,, 

... 5-2 „ 

... 1.8 ,, 

8-6 ,, 
22.2 ,, 
3 ”^ „ 

3.6 c.m. 


Total face length 6,2 

Width of the face ... 5.2 

Width along the shoulders ... 13.8 

,, from arm-pit to arm-pit 8.8 

,, of the waist-line ... 5*9 


9 9 


9 9 


9 9 


9 9 


9 9 


The arigula unit of this image would be 


38.0 
108 ’ 


i.e 


• 9 


*35 c.m. 


Now, 4.2(*35xl2) ought to be its face-length ; but actually it is 
0.2 c.m., i.e., a little more than 2 angulas in excess. This would 
be so according to the Drdmda^mdna, but the width in that case 
should have been 4.2 (which is not so here). It ought to be 
noted here that the respective lengths of the forehead and the 
nose of this image approximate to 4 angulas, while the same from 
below the end of the nose to the extremity of the chin is somewhat 
in excess. A reference to Appendix B will show that according 
to some texts, the last is a little longer than the first two. 
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3. Visaa Tri-vikrama (from Eastern India), now in the Indian 
Museum (Ms. 13) ; date— C. 11th century A.D. 


Height (with kinta) 


77.9 c.m. 

,, (without 


66.2 ,, 

Face length 


7.1 „ 

Chin to navel 

... 

17.9 „ 

Navel to knee-top 

... 

21.7 „ 

Patella 

... 

2.5 „ 

Shanks 


14.45 „ 

Parsni 

... 

2.55 ,, 



66.2 

Width of the face 

... 

7.1 c.m 

liength of the forehead 

... 

2 

,, ,, nose 

... 

2.4 „ 

Nose to chin 

... 

2.7 „ 

Width of the waist 

• •• 

8.7 „ 

Prom shoulder to shoulder 

... 

21.4 

,, arm-pit to arm-pit 

... 

14.6 ,, 

Width of the middle digit 
the medius 

of 

.9 


The dehalahdha-angula iinife of this figure is *61 c.m- The 
length of the face according to the textual basis would be 7*32 
(•61x12), which is very close to the actual face length. The 
sameness of the length and the width of the face fully endorses 
the textual data. It should be noted that the three sections of 
the face are not equal in our sculpture ; but the length of the 
nose very closely corresponds to what has been enjoined in many 
of the SilpaSdstras ; the actual measurement is 2*4 c.m., while 
the academic one is 2.44 (.61x4). Here, the hirifa exceeds the 
academic length by as much as 3.16 c.m. 
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4. Vasudeva-Visnu (from Jessore district, Bengal), now 
in the Asutosh Museum; date — C. 11th century A. D. 


Height (with kirlta) 

... 

134.6 c.m. 

,, (without ,, ) 

• * • 

115.8 c.m. 

Crown 


1 „ 

Pace-length 


13.2 „ 

Neck 


5.2 „ 

Neck to navel 


25.7 „ 

Navel to knee 


36.5 „ 

Shanks 


29.B ,, 

Feet 


4.4 „ 

Total 


115.8 c.U). 

The width of the face 


13.6 c.m. 

From shoulder to shoulder 


38.5 „ 

, , arm- pit to arm-pit 


26 

Length of the forehead 

TO 

4.5 „ 

The delmngula of this image according to previous calculation 
will be 1.07 and on this basis its face-length ought to be T2 *84 
which is somewhat less than the actual face-length. If we 
derive its angula on the adhama daiatdla^ basis, then the 
dehdngula becomes '99. Then its academic face length will be 
equal to 11'88 or 12 ; but still this does not conform to actual 
length. The actual measurements of the other sections also do 
not at all conform to the textual data, in whatever manner we 
may derive the angula. The sculpture is not well-execTuted, 
and the artist, it seems, did not bother much about the details 


of measurements. 
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5. Miniature Visnu (horn Sunderbuos, Bengal), originally 
:i the collection of Kalidas Dutt, and now in the Asutosh 
luseuin; date — 0. 10-llth century A.D. 


Height (without liirlta) 

Crown 

*Face-length 

Neck 

Neck to navel 
Navel to ankles 
Parfnf 


7.5 c.m. 


1.4 „ 

.9 „ 
.2 „ 


3.4 „ 

.3 „ 


Total 


7.5 c.m 


Width of the face 
Length of the forehead 
,, ,, nose 

,, ,, chin 


.9 c.m 
•3 ,, 


Thas is a very well-carved miniature figure of Visnu and the 
rtist seems to have closely followed the details of the iiav<i‘-tala 
Qode. One thing to be noted here is this: in each of the 
nage measured up till now, the top of the crown of the head is 
icluded in the academic measurement of the whole height of the 
gure. In the Brhatsomhitd, the portion above the kesarekhd 
eems to be left out of it. But in later texts on iconometry, 
his is not the case. 

6. Siva (from Bihar), now in the Indian Museum (No. 3851); 
late — C, 10th century A.D. 


Height (with jaUlmiikuta) 

... 77.7 c.m. 

,, (without jaidmukutd 


up to the hair line) 

... 681 „ 

Length of the face 

7.7 „ 

Neck 

... 5,8 ,, 

Neck to navel 

... 34.4 „ 

Navel to knee 

... 23.9 ,, 

Knee to foot 

... 16.3 „ 

Total 

68.1 c.m. 
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Width of the middle digit of 
the niedius 
The height of the Prabhavali 
with pTthikd 

The height of the pUhilcd 
The width of the waist 
From arm-pit to arm-pit 
The height of the jatdnnikuta 


.5 can. 


98.4 „ 

11,6 ,, 
8.6 „ 
12.3 „ 
9.6 ,, 


The at? cttaZa measure of this sculpture does not seem to include 
the length of the top of the crown and this is thus laid down in 
the Brhaf-samhitd . Its dehdngula is *63 and its face-length fairly 
corresponds to the academic one of 7.56. The correspondence 
is not so approximate in the other sections of the body measured 
by me. 

7. Surya (from Bihar), now in the Indian Museum (No. 
3934); date — C. 10th century A. D. 


Height (with kirita) 
,, (without ,,) 
Face-length 
Neck 

Neck to navel 
Navel to feet 


... 72.1 c.ui. 

... 02.0 ,, 

... 7.2 „ 

... 2.8 „ 
... 13.7 „ 

Total 62.0 e.m. 


Width of the face 
, , , j w^aist 

From arm pit to arm-pit 
Middle digit of the medius 
Height of the prabhdvall 
with pttfiikd 
Height of the pjfhikd 


6.9 c.m 
9.5 „ 

11.8 „ 


91.3 „ 
11.2 „ 


The dehdngula of the above sculpture will be *57 which is *18 
less than the width of the middle digit of its medius. That the 
former was the measuring unit is proved by the fact that the 
actual length of the face approximates to its 12 times. The 
length of the face is however a little more (*3) than its width. 
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The height measurements in the lower parts of the body do not 
conform to the textual data. 


3, Hari-Hara (from Bihar), in the 

Indian Museum (No. 

3969); date — C. 10th century A.l>. 

r 


Height (without the head-dress) 

... 113.6 c.m. 

Face 

... 15 „ 

Neck 

... 3.5 „ 

Neck to navel 

... 25.2 ,, 

Navel to feet 

... 69.9 ,, 

Total 

... 113.6 c.m. 

Its dehiingula is 3 ‘05. Calculating on this basis, there is 
some discrepancy between the actuals and the textual data. 

9. Kartfikeya (from Eastern India), 

now in the Indian 

Museum (No. A.S.B -MS. 2); date — C 8th century A.D. 

Height (including head-dress) 

... 47.2 c.in. 

,, (without ,, 

... 40.7 „ 

Face 

... 4.8 ,, 

Neck 

... 3.1 „ 

Neck to navel 

... 8.3 „ 

Navel to feet 

... 24.5 ,, 

Total 

... 40.7 c.m. 

Width of the face 

4.8 c.m. 


The deliangula of the above sculpture is *37. The actual face- 
length of the image is '36 less than the academic one. But 
the former is equal to the measurement of the width of the face. 
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^agas, 5, 85, 94, 109, 111, 113, 161, 162, 
166, 176, 177, 192, 222, 281, 313, 357, 
372 

'Taga symbol, 204, 205 
^aginls, 372 

STagnajit, 15, 17, 18, 31, 32, 241, 359, 
360. 361, 419 
'TagpLir Museum , 37 
^ahar. D. S., 126,195 
'Taidu, S. , 305 
^aidii. V. S..805 

^aigameya (a form of Skanda), 3 60 
^aicnittika karma, 412 
'NTaimittika puja, 374 
"sTaivedya (offering), 87, 237, 288, 827 
'^aivedya fnivedvaj mudra, 287 
Sraka, 108, 262, 263 
Nrakra-kup<|ala, 316 

t^aksafcras (A^vini, Bharani, Krttika, 
Kohinr, etc.), 353 
tTala, 15, 16 
F^ala, 166 
tsTala-Kubera, 191 
Malanda. 194, 202, 231 
Namaskararaudra, 274, 276 
Srambudiri, 271 

t^Tana, Nanaia, 138, 139, 149, 150 

N’anda (a name of Vispu), 207 

Nanda (a nidhi), 116 

Nandaka (the sword of Visnu), 329 

Nanda kings of Magadha, 353 

Nande^varr, 207 

Nandi, 199, 286 

Nandin, 168, 275. 306 

Nandipada, 199, 202, 21 1 

NandiSvara, 98 

Nandivardhana, 107 


Naples Museum, 863 

Nara. 87, 277, 278, 279, 287, B0\ 311, 
318, 895 

Narada, 87, 191, 224, 345 
Nara-Narayapa, 277, 278, 311 
NSras, 301 

Narasirpha. 6, 213. 218, 251, 300. 857 
Naraiimhadeva 38. 378 
•Narayapa. 87* 204, 241, 255. 277. 278. 

301, 302, 311, 313, 318, 834, 845, 305 
Narayapa-Vispu, 12, 57, 255 
Narayapa-vatika, 101 
Narendra, a subordinate ruler, 314 
Narendra-vinata, 290, 296 
Nasaputa sutra, 366 
Nataraja, 282, 300, 305, 307, 330 
Natesa Aiyar, 37, 137 
Nat mapdap, 380 
Navagrahas, 367 

Navaratha, a type of pedestal, 327 
Navatala, 233, 342, 350, 360, 406, 411, 
417, 421, 430, 431 ; names of its 
varieties, 8 j7 

Nlyanmars (Nayanars), 29, 89, 331, 361 

Negapatara, 231 

Nepal, 270, 288, 367 

Newar, Newari, 288 

Nidhis, 115, 210, 211, 371 

Niganthas, 85 

Nike, 10, 163,339 

Nila (a nidhi), 116 

Nilakantha, 346 

Nllotpala, SH2 

Nirgama, 299 

Nirjrti, 83 

Nirvana, 262 

Niska (a kind of coin), 317 

Niska (a neck ornament), 57, 816, 317 

Nistrirn^a, 329 

Nitambanguli, 410 

Nityapuja, 374 

Nitya Yajflas, 347 

Nrsiinha (avatar), 207 

Nrtya-Q-apapati, 282 

Nrbyaliastas (various types of), 304 

Nrtyamurtis, 803 

Nyagrodha, 94 

Nyagrodhaparimandala, 341, 845, 346, 

407 

Nydna (class of images), 359 


O 

OESO, 150 
Old Argive, 260, 338 
Old Attic, 260. 338 
OMMO, 139, 140, 170 
Orissa, medieval art of, 823 


P 

Padapitha, 201 
Padma, 832 

Padma (a variety of pindika), 238, 299 
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Padma (a nidhi), IIC, 396 

Padmanabha, 182, 3 67 

Pudruauabhadasa, 3 67 

Padmaplfha, 298 

PadiDarSiga, 242 

Padmasana, 276, 296 , 296, 297 

Padmasana, a kind of pedestal ,298 

Padmavasinj, 122 

PadiiUDl-vidyil, 211 

P.'harpur, 244, 814 

Pakaja, 226 , 280 , 243 

Pakhalavadi de\ata, 280 

Pakvalinga, 246 

Pala, 7, 11, 264, 327 

Pali, no, 286 

Pallas Athene, 10 

Pallava, 284 

Paficabrahma (I^Snadayaht'forms of Siva 
266 

Paficadevatas, 249 
Paflcagavya, 246, 374 
Paficajana, 328 
Paflcajanya- 328 
Paflcakrbyas, 273 

Plflclla (Mitra kings and their coins), 123, 
127, 128, 143, 147, 163, 161, 170, 196, 
214. 268 
Paficanada, 93 
Paficapra^ia, 271 

Pancaratha Uype of pedestal), 168, 827 
Paficaratna, 67 

Paficaratra, 20, 21, 22, 24, 28, 29,84, 115, 
146, 237, 260, 266, 269, 808, 328, 884, 
369, 870, 371, 876 
Paficaratr-asC-ins), 84, 146, 369, 872 
Pailcatala, 367, 868, 360, 4C8. 411 
Paocavlra, 106 
Paflcopasana, 164, 

Pa^idavas, 103, 104 
Panini, 41. 43, 44, 82, 84, 94, 96 
Panjkoxa, 877 
Panjtar, 141 
Panlaleon, 123 
Pantulu, Y. B., 806 
Para (Vasudeva), 89 
Parama Bhagavata, 11, 129, 169 
Pararr)a-saugata(-s), 13 , 264 
Paramp^vara, 83 
Paramita, 250 
ParaSara, 341, S4Q 
Para.4ara-gotra, 101 
Parafoil, 196, 276, 328, 830 
ParavanI (ihe peacock mount of Kartti- 
keya), 168 

Para Yasudeva, 140, 371 
Paribbajakas, 86 

Parimaija, (one of the 6 ways of measuring 
images), 843, 344 

Parkham (Yaksa), 41, 107, 108, 319, 

320 

Parna6avarT, 300 
Par4vadevata(-8), 256, 322 
Par^vanStha, 277 

Parvati, 84, 106, 148, 149, 279, 322, 330. 
381, 382 

Paryanklsana, 297 i 


Pa4a. 140, 283, 288, 328. 329 

Pa4upa4avimoksa]^a, 141 

Pa4upata, 141, 249. 260, 266, 297, 303, 

Patalayoga, 22 
Patali, 94 

Pataiijali, 44, 84, 95, 160 
Patna, 41, 106, 107, 108, 242 
Patra knndala, 316 
Pattika, 298. 299 
Pausanms, 263 
Pawaya, 307, 115, 146 
Pearse Collection, 296 
Pelasgi, 64 

Pergamene School, 839 
Peshwar Museum 277 
Phalaveda, 803 
Phalguni, 161 
Phalgunimitra, 151 

Phallus, phalli, pballicism, phallic emblem, 
69,70 71, 92,131, 167, 168, 18J, 183, 
186, 201, 823, 369, 412 
Phidias, 262 
PMo-sho-lo. 163 
Pinaka (Siva’s bow), 329 
Pit?d!ka, 238, 239, 349, 376 
Piprawa, 68, 242 

Pitba (pedestal). 238, 289, 246, 298, 299, 
327, 328, 349 
Pxtbastbanasy 92 

Pl|bika, 38, 168, 226, 239, 326, 327, 349, 
431 

Pliny, S39 

Pod aval, E. K., 270, 271, 272, 287, 304 
Polyolitan, 260, 338. S39> 364, 365 
Polyclitus, 260, 262, 338, 889, 363, 364 
Polynesian, 270 
Pompeii, 363 
Poseidon, 1.^8. 136, 290 
Poseidon-Hippios, 10 
Prabandhas, 28 
Prahbamandala, 67, 324, 825 
Prabhabalr, 807, 810, 323. 325, 326, 327, 
349, 850, 431 
Praclnavaip^a, 61 
Pracinaviti, 818 

Pradyurona, 114, 116, 146, 329, 371 
Pragvaip4a, 61 

Praiapati, 14, 61, 67, 83, 301, 303, 334, 
347 

Prajapati-Brahma, 251 
Prajfla, 75 
Pi akrti, 87, 88 

PralambabaiT, an epithet of Surya, 317 
Pramapa (one of the 6 ways of measuring 
images), 343, 344, 346, 360, 353 
Pramathas, 177, 179 
Prfi^as, 75 
Pra^aznam antra, 27 
Pratardana, 82 
Pratika, 61, 63 
Pratikrti, 39, 40, 41, 43, 94 
Pratima, 89, 40, 41, 42, 43, 63 
Pratimalaksapa, 17, 18, 31, 32, 294, 359, 
360, 420 

PratimEdula, 228 
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atisarga, 22 
atistba.! 375, 376 
atyaluliiat-pada), 291, 29*2 
at 3 aDgas (ir» Naiya), 272 
,tyiisg,, 291 

•avara (class of image), 842, 359 
axiteles, 364 
•ayaga, 200 

etasana (a kind of seat), 298, 299 

etasana (a kind of Yogic asana', 299 

insep, J., 121 

thivi, 65, 68, 105 

tbivlsthana, 263 

tbukarnata, 315 

ija, 80/86, 87, 240, 249, 271, 374 
ijabbaga (of a LifigaJ, 40, 18o, 370 
ija^ila (6 Hag ram a), 101 
ifa^iia-prakara. 11, 101, 371 
ijnp kdranis, 3*27 
ilumayl, 208 
inaradheya, 67 

inch-marked coins, 10, 119, 120, 144, 
171, 280, 291 
i^darTka, 94 
inciarikaksa, 241 
indarlka tirtha, 98 
indravarddhana, 244 

injab (Lahore) Museum, 134, 138, 139, 
141, 150, 170 
inyaba-vacan, 374 

ir^abhadra (Punnabaddha), 84, 86, 

108 

irnacandra, a. variety of pindika, 238, 
299 _ 

irpavartna, 378 

irrea (board of Pancb-marked coins), 
120, 144, 280, 291 
irusa, 347 
irusadatta, 123 
irusasukta, 847 
irva^aryas, 19 
irva-Pbalguni, 161 
2Rin, 225 
ashyamitras, 169 
askalavatT, 124, 133 
aspadbauva, 3*29 
astakfl , 332, 334 
□sti, S3 

iisya (naksatra), 147 


Q 

ointus Curtius, 98 


R 

adha Krishna, Pundit, 199 
adbika, 316 
aiagrba, 367, 229 
a^anka, 11 

ajanya Janapada, 123 
d asana, 299 
aiasfiya, 98 


Rajgbat (Benaresj, seals found at, 17i, 
187, 189, 194, 203, 208, 213, 214, 210, 
244 

Rajputana, 34, 100, 231 
Rajput Kings 42 
Rajsbahi Museum, 231, 379 
Rajuvaia (Mahakaa«rapa ), 103, 12*2, 123, 
Baksasas, Raksas, 69, 70, 71, 72, 78, 108, 
* 2*22, 225, 367 

Rama Da^aratbi, 40, 147, 2^2, 286, 318, 
361 362, 867 
Ramadatta, 123 
Rame^vara, 278 
Rameivaram, 286 
Ram Raz. 18, 19 
Rina. Mokal, 26 
Ranijaiiatba, 255, 301 
BangasyaDiI, 301 
Ranod inscription, 38 

Rao, T. A G-., Gopiu®th Rao, 39, 2i 29, 
31, 82. 34 35. 37,49, 65. 89 fl*., 118, 

232,233, 2i 6, 247, 261, 262, 276 ff , 
284, 285, 296 £F., 306, 313, 313, 3J4, 
316 ff., 324, 328, 330, 832, 333, 336, 
343, 341, 346. 348, 352, 351, 3.-6, 858. 
361, 366 
Raphael 338 

Rapson, E. J., 132, 133, 189, 163, 170 
208, 214. 216, 264 
Rasacitra, 380 

Ratbas, facets of a pedestal, 327 
Ratnafa, 226, 242, 248 
Ratna-kundala, 316 
Ratnanya’sa (RatnavedT), 2*28 
Ravi fa name of Surya), 318 
Ravi, 268 

Raychaadburi, EC C , 94 
Ray, T. N , 62, 63 
Rgmantras, 59 
Rhaucus, 10 
Ridbali, 38 

Hobibaka (Robtak), 167 
Romavarta. 317 
Homans, 64 
Rome, 64 
Rob. 58 
Rsabba, 255 

Rsis, images of, 367, 410 
Rsyadhvaja, 116 
Rsyfisrnga, 284, 286, 290 
Rucaka (type of men) 341, 342 
Eudxa(-s), 48, 49, 56, 67, 68, 83, 84, 96, 
138, 140,263,254,303, 312. 316, 834, 
867. 

—Siva, 70, 84, 128, 140, 141. 312, 372 

Budradasa, 131 

Rudragupta, 127, 128 

Rudraksa, 311, 332 

Rudra-ksetra, 182 

Rudraraksita, 197 

Rudrasena, the Vakataka king, 167 
Rukkba cetiyas, 6, 94 
Rungpur (VTsnu images from), 396 
Rfipa (form), 1, 44. 49, 89, 241 
Rupa (symbols), 10 
Rnp-ath Edict, 100, 114 
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s 


Sa, 108 

Sadanaca, 155 
Sadaracakra, 120 
SadaSiva* 11, 264 

Sadhaka, 27, 270, 287,288, SOO. 333 
Sadhana(s), 25, 26, 261, 271, 233, 287,^ 
297 I 


Sadyojata, 247 
Sahet-Mahet, 189 
Sahni,B.,167 
Sahoi, D. R,, 202 
gailafa 226 
Sai^unaga, 41, 107 
Saita, 25 

8ava(-s), 5, 6, 20. 21, 22, 38, 92, 126, 
129,130,131.140, 141, 164, 168, 197, 
199, 200. 202, 204, 251, 252, 255, 266, 
269, 264, 291, 861, 372 
8aiva mantra, 87 
fSaivism, 203, 869 
Saka(.s), 41, 142, 150, 290 
Saka-Kushan. 284, 313, 324, 326 
sSakha (a form of Skanda), 160 
Sakra, 112, 318 

8akta,6, 28, 38, 92, 154, 188, 189, 259, 
291 

Sakti, 38 92. 151, 372 
— images, 300 
— ruantra, 87 

— worship, 146, 213. 210, 260, 375 

Sakti (weapon). 117, 155, 198, 828 

8aktjism, 183 

Sakuoas, 225 

Sakya8,249, 300, 376 

Salagrama, 91, 92, 98. K'l, 369. 370 

Salotore, 176 

Sama {class of images), 292, 359 

Samabha6ga, 289 

Samldhi-rnuira, 275 

Sam=l 3 as, 100 

Sam an, 69, 272 

Samapada, 289, 292 

Saraaparimapa (class of image), 342 

Samastbana, 298 

Slraba, 224. 329 

Sambhij (Si^a). 249 


Sam(n)gbaii, 159, 322 
Sarpbaramurtis fof Siva), 264 
Samiddbe^vara Siva, 26 
Samka-acarya, 43 

Sa.mfuikarsana, 11, 101, 134, 115, 145, 

*803, 328, 330, 334,371 
Samp ut ail jali (muclra), 274 
Saipskaras, 315 

Samudragupta, 11, 121, 129, 146, 289, 


391 

Samyuta hastas, 272 *, fnamos of 13 
such), 304 

Saochi. 2, 4, 67, 110, 112, 124. 209, 262, 
307. 321, 330 
Sanda, 77 

PandarKaca mudra, 278 
Sapdinr, 38 
Sandr?^, 42. 43, 49 


Sanjaya, 328 
Sankara, 82. 276 
Sankaradatta, 205 

Sankha fao oTubletn), 197, 203, 204, 206, 
207, 208, 211, 213. 216, 328, 329 
Sankha mudra, 271 
Saiikhanidhi, 116, 195, 197, 216 
Saukhapatrakuudala, 316 
Sahkhya, 18 
Santida 273 
Sa'itijala. 412 
Sa-ptamat|-ka, 250 

Saptarabha, a typo of pedestal, 327 
Saj)ta ratnani, 120 
Sapta J^sia, 15 

Saptatala, 860, 357, 860, 410, 411, 417 

Saptobsedbata, 406 

Sara, 328, 329 

Sarabba, 6, 251. 252, 300 

Sarabbamurti, 300 

Saramudra, 272 

Sarana, 103 

Saia^vaia, 14 

Sarasvatl, 33, 213, 290. 314, 331, 332, 
357 

Saraswati, S. K., 233, 234, 235, 246 
Sardba Saptatila, 366 
Sarga 22 

Sarnatb, 7, 36. 106, 230, 262, 279, 322 

— Museum, 379 

Sarnga (Vi^i^u’s bow;, 329 

Sarpa-knp^aia. 316 

Sarsaparupa, 77 

Sarvabbauma, 314,842 

Sarvatata, 101, 102 

Sarvaa^adhi, 374 

Sa^a (type of men), 341,31:2 

Sasanastambba, 114 

Sa^a&ka, 167, 878 

Sa^anka^ekbara (an epithet of Siva), 121, 
197 

Sassanian, 197, 214, 215 
Sastrotklr^a, 226, 242 
Sa^vati, 71 
Satakratn, 308 
Satavahana, 199 
Satl, 92 

Satraps (of Mathura), 123, 142 

Sa^tSla, 367 

Saturn’, 341 

Satvatas, 86 

Satya (Yuga), 348 

Sanbbuti (Greek form — Sophytos), 171 

Sau^dfkeya , 77 

Saura(-8), 6, 164, 260, 268 

Savitr, 14, 162 

Savitri, 314 

Schrader, 21, 28 

Seltmann, 0., 10 

Semites, 64 

Senat'-s), 7, 11, 264, 326, 327 
Senabasti, 111 
Senapati, 408 
Sesa (NSsra), 118, 357 
Sesa^ayana miirti, 255, 800, 301 
Shama Sastri, R.,96 
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Siiormadevi, 285 
Sicyonian, 365 
Siddhaa, 111, 237, 257 
Bjddhasana, 296 
Silalepas, 236 
3ila-prakara, 378 
5ilathainblias, 114 
Silpa, re, 18, 19 
3j]pilaksana, 15 
Silpin, 262 

3ilpiparitosauam, 376 
Sirphakarna liasta, 272, 281 
SitphanSda Loke^vara, 26, 296, 311 
SiJiliasana, (a kiDd of pedestal), 298, 3C0 
Biipliasana, (a Yogic asana), 295 
SimpaoD^ 61 
SL’Pi-to-fa-la-tzu, 163 
Sira fplouglisliare), 328 
Sira^cakra (halo), 67, 323, 324 
Sirastraka. (Sira=\trana} 312, 313, 350 
Sirima, 110, 282, 289, 371 
Sirica , 94 

Sirkap (Tasilaj, 138, 135, 178, 291,314 
Si^cia, 70 

Si^nadeva (-s'), 45, 69, 70, 78 
Sita, 40, 285 
Sit ala, 27 

Si^ra, 6,9, 11,16,26,27,42, 66, 70, 71, 
83,84,87,93,95, 96, 98, 99, 106, 
110,112, 113, 120, 124-44, 148 ffi., 

156,168,163, 167 ff., 172 ff., 177, 
181, 182, 195 ff., 214, 217, 247 , 249, 
250ff.,254, 255, 257, 258. 264, 265, 
270, 273, 276, 276, 278, 279, 280, 282, 
284,285, 289 ff., 296 , 300 , 303 ff., 
311, 314, 316, 317, 323, 828 ff., 357, 
369, 375, 412, 480 
Sivabklgayatas, 84 
Sivabbaktas, 29, 831 
Sivadasa, 131 

Sivadatta, a king of Ayodhya, 1*22 
Sivadabta, a safcrap of Mathiiia, 123 
Sivaduti, 37 
Sivaganaa, 204 

Sivadifigaf a) , 6, 40, 93, 126, 127, 131, 
186, 196 , 200 201, 203, 218 , 262, 265, 
323, 369 

Si^amegha (Mabaraia Gautamiputra) , 
bis seal found at Bhita, 201, 202, 213 
Sivamitra, a ^ilarupakara (stone iLason) 
of Matbura, 262, 263 

Siva-Parvati, metal plaque fcnnd ab 
Patna, 242 

Siva-PaSupati, 45, 175, 184, 192, 276, 
205, 311, 316, 319 

Siva xaksita, 133, 134, 144, 173, 205, 291 
Sivathala, 142 

Skanda (Karttikeya), 95, 114, 117, 118, 
130, 154, 159, 160 , 215 , 216, 290, 330, 
333, 352 

Smith, V, A., 126,138, 151, 156, 166, 
302, 308, 333, 367 
Snapana-bera, 40, 282 
Snatakas, 76 

Sodaaa t'Svami Mabaksatrapa), 103, 105, 
122, 123 


Soma, 47, 81 

SomeiSvaradeva (Bbiilakamalla), the 
Calukya king, 20, 233 
Somapur, 244 
Sourasenoi, 85, 86, 99 
Spooner, D. b., 119, 196, 197, 198, 199, 
207, 209, 211, 212, 214, 215, 216, 217, 
218, 315, 325 

Sravasti, 189, 244, 2'62, 279 
Sre^thi-^arthavaba-kabka-nigama, 211 
Sri, 33, 62, 77, 146, 148, 211, 212, 382, 
367, 370, 371 
Srl-Cait <nya, 28, 35 
Sriksetra, 26 

Sri Ku ' ara, 20, 236, 368, 380 
Sri-Laksmi, 123, 142, 172, 209, 213 
Srlparvata (one of the 8 Gubya liugas), 
196 

Srirangam, 127, 247 

Srlvatsa, 205 ff., 211, 218, 317, 402 

Sri Vigraba, 87 „ 869 

Srngarave^a, 40 

Sruk, 331, 334 

Sruti, 16 

Sruva, 381, 334 

Stavaa, 27 

Stbala (stbana, in the sense of shrine), 
142, 372 

Stbala vrksas, 93, 120, 126, 162, 190, 
222 

StbSinaka, 29, 288 
Stbanakamurtis, 289, 291 
Sth5:nas (IS standing poses mentioned in 
the Yispindharmottara), 292 
Sfchapdila (altar), 873 

Stbandila (a variety of pipdika), 238, 
299 

Stbapati (-s), 16, 236, 360, 375 
Stbfina, 114 
Stobaeus, 99. 142 
SfSpa, 91, 109, 111, 131, 244 
Snbhadrl,, 147, 229 
Subrabmapya, 169, 278, 319 
Sucia \ joining pieces in a stone railing), 
378 

Sucihasta, a band pose, 269, 272, 282, 
283 

Suclloma, a Yaksa, 110 
Sadar^ana (Suda^ana), Yaksini, 110, 
283 

Sadar^an Oakra, 145, 146, 162, 328 
Sudrag, 222, 236 

Sukbaaana, a sitting posture, 296 
Sula, 27, 182, 328, 330 
Sulagava (sacrifice), 96, 122 
Sultanganj Buddha, 230, 285 
Sumer, 178 
Sun bird, 102, 179 
Sunderbans, 12 
Sunet, 214 

Sunga, 106, 109. 174, 177, 194, 204, 209, 
270, 306 314, 320, 325, 331 
Sungod, 33, 145, 163, 167, 319, 324, 334, 
421 

Supannas (Sanskrit — Suparnas;, 86 
Supavasa, a Yaksa, 110 
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SJurendra, Ifi 

Surya, (Prakrit from Suriva), 6, 33, 31, 35» 
64, 84, 85, 106, 118," 143, 152. 2?4, 
249, 250. 253. 25^, 263, 291, 313, 316 
317, 323,324, 333, 350 353, 357, 372, 
375. 421, 431 
SuryamJtra, 123, 163, 154 
Suryanaktia Vritano. 152 
Surya Vrata, 152 
Suta, 23 

Sutra, (aksasutra, sometimes called as 
such . 332 
Sutra grahio, 16 
Svadhyaya, 87 

Svami, an attributive epithet of Siva and 
Ivarttikeya, 166 

SvamT Brabmanyadeva Svami Brahmanya 
Kumara). 167 
Svami Mahabhairava, 158 
S(w)vaml Mahasena, 11, 157 
S(w)vastika, 128, 402 
Svayainbhu, 14 
Svayamblui-linga, 93 
Svayambbu-murti, 93 
Svetadvipa, 345 

Svetavat (a name of Indnu, 163, 161 
Svetavatalaya, 0, 163 
Swat river, 377 
Sybrita, 10 

Synonyms of 6 kinds of measurement fas 
given in the Vaikhanasagama), 344 
Syria, 00 


T 

Tacitus, 64 

Tagore, A. N., 289, 290, 292, 340, 396, 
405 

Taittirlyaka, 74 
Takarl, 38 

Taksaka (engraver;, 16 
Taksaka fNaga), 167 
Tala (capital;, 114, 116, 145, 371 
Tala (a unit of measurement), 338, 342, 
346, 347, 861, 365 if,, 393,394,400, 
401, 403, 406 ff. 

Taladhvaja, an epithet of Samkarga^gia, 
115 

Tala, its various syno'iyms, 356 
Talamana, 363. 

Talasaipspbotita, a mode of dance, 305 

Tanka (stone mason’s chisel), 237, 328 

Tankas (banner paintings), 2 

Tantrio. 120, 296, 333, 395 

Tantrikisno, 146 

Tantric mudrSrS, 270, 272 

Tanu, 1, 44^ 49, 61, 89 

Tapas. 277 

Tar^l, 291 

Tarjjanl-basta (hand pose, 272, 282, 283 
Tarjjanlpa^a, 283 
Tarn, W. W , 183 
Tatbagatas, 288 

Tatpnru^a (one of the 5 aspects of Siva), 
247 


Taurine (symbol;. 163, 166 
Tauros, 125 

Taxila, 102, 120, 126. 127, 128, 135, 144, 
145, 167, 187, 188, 189. 206, 286 
Tdxila, Museum, 318 
Teramba, 38, 134 
Terambi. Terambipala, 88, 134 
Terms denoting measurement of girth. 

height, length, and width, 344, 345 
Teutons, 61 
Thanr, 38 
Thabhas, 878 
Theobold, 148 
Thomas, E., 316, 317 
Thompson, Kalph, 365 
Tiger-slayer (type of coins;, 291 
Tinnevelly, 285 
Tirhut, 107 

Tirtbamkara{-s), 289, 323 
Tin has, 97, 98 
Tirth kas, 92 
TirujfSanasambaQdha, 5 
Tomara, 292 
Torana, 104, 871T373 
To§a, 104 

Travancore State, 132, 167 
Treta fYuga), 248 

Tribhapga, (a standing posture), 349, 289, 
290 

Trikopa, a variety of pindika, 238, 299 
Trimurti, 137, 251 
Triratha, a type of pedestnl, 327 
Tri^ikha, 399 
Tri^rAga parvata, 120 
TriSula, 127, 128, 137, 176, 185, 190, 196, 
204, 218 

TriSula-para^u, 196 

Tri^ulian, copper tokens in Udaypur state, 
231 

Trita, 47 
Tritala, 358, 411 

Trivandrum (Ananta ^yana), 247 

Trivikrama (a form of Visiiu), 254, 427 

Tiyamba (Tryambaka), 134 

Talari plant* 08 

Tva^^a, 16, 51 

Tyche, 140, 160, 161, 170 


U 

Udarabandha, 318, 319 
Udayagiri (Bhopal State), 205 
Udayagiri fJaina Oaves, Orissa), 258, 
807 

Udayi 107 

Udaypur State, 300, 171, 281 

Udgitha, 74, 76 

Udtolna vaip4a, 62 

Udicya ve^a, 33, 321 

Udita,225 

Uditacarya, 266 

Ugra. 291 

Ujiayinl (Ujiain), 120, 122, 123, 126, 126, 
127, 330, 183, 3 66, 163fif., 172, 181, 
217, 268 , 266, 276, 289, 296 
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kiha, 75 
lana, lOi 
tukbala, 77 

84.98, 139, 140. ISO. 170, lOS, 218. 
29J, 316, 357 
□oilnanda, 93 

marda (DJaypar State), 171 

ncDADa (one of the 6 ways of uieasui- 

g images), 343, 344, 345, 346 

pacaras, 271 

padana, 87 

padhya, B. S., 284, 235 
pamana (one of tbe 6 ways of measur- 
images), 343, 344 
pamite4vara, 265 
plna, 298 

pafigas (in NSfcya), 272 
pa'-Ira, 77 
pavici, 318, 320 
ragas, 357 

rddhalmga. 137, 333 , 1(37, 176, 198, 199 

rddhapatta 299 

rcmu:;a, 142 

sa, Usas, 54, 77, 291 

s.ibha (Vrsabha), 125 

Kailas, 14 

sritaa (coping stone of a railing), 378 
s^ilsa (head-gear), 313 
B^ilsa (the so-called cranial bump of 
Buddha). 315, 423 
straplda, a Yaks a, 148 
tkutiklsana, 296 

tpala, 15, 18, 23, 31, 222, 249, 250, 273, 
274, 299, 313, 317, 341fF., 345,346, 
349, 351, 358, 360, 361, 362, 374, 376, 
376, 394, 417ff. 
tsava, 232 
ttama, 29. 358 

ttariiadasata-la, 228, 350, 357, 859, 861, 
362, 423 
ttaioadatta, 123 
ttara-Phalguni, 151 
ttarasanga, 322 


V 

ac , 81 
'ahana, 158 
aidic (mudras), 270 
'aidie vidhana, 376 
'aiduryo, 242 
aijayanta, 95, 96 
'aij^ayanti, 317 
'’aijayanti patak'i, 117 
^ainayakl mudra, 271, 282 
''ai^ika, 294 
’"airocana, 287 

''ai^akha, manner of moving the legs, 
292 

^aisali, 212, 244 

^aiftnava, 6 , 20 , 21,24 , 28 , 84,93,130, 
116, 154, 188, 195, 202fF , 208, 218, 
251, 255, 311, 351 , 370, 372, 380 
"aisnavT, 38, 151 
’’aiHijavism, 24, 301 


Vaisrava^a, 16, 95, 96, 108, 116 
Vaisyas, 222, 236 
Vajapeya, 66 
Vajra, (diamond j, 242 

(thunderbolt), 9, 136, 137, 164, 288, 

328, 330 

(a sagotra of Krs^a), 23 

Vaira (a variety of pindika,), 238, 299 
Vajiabahu, an epithet of Hudra, 57 
VajrapaTii, 136 

Vajraparyanka, (a sitting posture), 297 
Vajrasana, (a kind of sitting posture), 297 
Vajrasana (the seat of Buddha), 91, 286, 
297 

Vajrasana Buddha, a type of Buddha 
image, 297 

Va’ravana, 26, 27, 241, 247, 270, 283, 
288, 291, 297, 298, 300 
Vakataka, IS'^' 

Valaya, 320 
Valmiki, 40 

Vatuadeva fa Vedic Bsi), GO 
Vamadeva (one of the 6 aspects of Siva), 
247 

Vama-kiritl, an epithet of Kubera, 318 
Vamana (incarnation), 254, 367 
Vai^iiSa, 22 
Vain^anucan'ta , 22 
anamala, 317 
Vanaprasthas, 73 
Vanaspati, 225 
VandanI ta irmdia#, 274 
Vapr, a kind of pithika, 299 
Vapul.1, 44, 49 

Varada (a mudra), 35, 90, 158, 

268, 271ff., 275 
Varada-hasta, 268 
Varaha (avatar), 207, 357 
Varahamihira, 17, 23, 31, 32, 

221, 249, 267, 273, 274, 

313, 316 317, 321, 324, 

342, 343. 350, 353, 354. 859, 

395. 403, 412 
Varahr, 38 
Varcca (a nidhi"', 116 
Vard(dfa)aki, 16, 376 
Varieties of wood used in image-making 
by members of different castes, 222 
Var^u, 108, 163 
Varro, 64 

Varuija, 48, 64, 68, 59, 63, 77, 80, 83, 193 
Vashisbka, 114 

Va^(s)iatha, 14, 16, 17, 18, 418 
Vastupurusa, 67 
Vastulastropade^akas, 30, 393 
Vastavidya, 223 
Vastuyaga, 67 
Vasu, N. N., 269 
Vasns (Eight', , 357 

Vasu, the late Kushan chief, 129, 259 
Vasudeva (Vasudeva-ViRijiub 11> 57, 84, 
85, 86, 8">, 94, 96, 101, 102, 105, 112 
114,115, 121, 130, 141fF., 146, 151, 
152, 109, 205, 206, 208, 2M7, 213, 2 '0 
251, 26C, 303, 814, 328, 329, 334, 351, 
371,376,380,423 


159, 198, 


164, 205, 
281, 299, 
335, 311, 
36 ), 362, 
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Vasudeva, the Kushan king, 129, 135, 
140,111,167,168 
Vatapatrasayin, 301 
Vati^ varan koyil (Tanjore), 247 
Vats, M. S., 117, 179; 181, 184, 190, 274 
Vayu 55, 83, 253 
Vayudeva, 122 
Veda, 374 
VedSfiga, 76 
Vedantas, 372 

Vedr (a variety of pi^dika), 238, 299 

a Vedic altar, 347 

Vedic Pantheon, 83 
Vedika, 104, 371 

Venkateswara, S. V., 49, 60, 51, 63, 67, 
60, 62, 63, 65, 148 
Venus, 341 

Vesara (a nose oro ament), 316 
Vetaias, 357 
Vibhava, 89, 369 

Vicchigiama (ancient name of BhiiaK 
217 

Vidgala, 293 
Vidi^a, 102, 262, 371 
Vidudhaka, 94 
Viduratha, 103 

Vidyadbaras, 111, 112, 288, 307, 308, 313, 
326 

Vighnantaka, 300 
Vigraha, 1, 44, 61, 89 
Viharas, 111, 244 

Vijayamitra (a King of Ayodhya), 156 
Vijayamitra, the apraca raja, 377 
Vima Kadphiscs, 104 
VimalSsana, a kind of pedestal, 298 
Vimata, 62 
Yimba, 39, 40, 41 

Vipadhara daksijjamurti (of 8iva>, 331 

Vinayaka (-s), 223, 271, 408 

Vindhyas, 166 

VindhyavasinX, 84 

Vira, 29 

Vlra^aivas, 369 

Virasana, 295, 296 

Vtrasaoamurti (of Vi§^Lu), 296 

Viraya^as, the Kauluta chief, 146 

Virocana, 360, 867 

Virudhaka, 110 

Virupaasa, 94 

Vi^aklia (a name of Skanda), 96, 169, 160, 
290 

Vi^akha (Siva* bull), 130 
Viiakhadeva, 122 
Visauia, 292 
Vismaya (tnudra), 284 
Vismaya hasta, 272, 284 
Vi§:gLU, 6, 11, 12, 14, 29, 32, 33, 49, 61, 57, 
60, 67, 84, 93, 98, 101, 102, 112, 114, 
124, 129, 130, 138, 141fF. ItC, 151, 162, 
167, 168, 169, 172, 174, 202, 204ff , 213, 
229, 237, 241, 243, 249, 250, 251, 252, 
254, 266, 266, 273, 286, 288, 290, 296, 
300, 301, 802, 309, 311, 313, 314, 8l6flF, 
326, 326,328, 329, 332, 834,361, 854, 
^ 867, 869 , 372, 374, 376, 426flP. 
Visnubhaktas, 381 


Yisnuite, 300, 370, 371 
Visi-iuloka, 241 

Vis^uniitra, 121, 123, 142, 144 
VisijiuptLda, 204, 2'' 6, 218 
ViK]jupattas, 188, 243 
\ is^uraksita, name on a Bhita seal, 212 
ViHnu-f^arngin, 11 
ViB^usinarana, a rite, 374 
Vi?nvanugrahamurU ^of Siva), *262 
Vi^pamitra (Vij^vamitra), 131, 172, 273, 
280 

Visvabhu, IG 

Vi^vakarina, Visvakarman, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
221, 262, 302 

Vilvamitia, 136, 172, 257, 258 

Vi^vap idma , 327 

Visvasrasla, 16 

Vi^vaatha, 16 

Visvavi'i, 16 

Vi^veiSvara, 98 

Vitarka (mudra), 277, 284 

Vitasti, 394, 403 

Vitatha, 225 

Viyakamitra, the apraca raja, 377 
Vogel, J. Ph , 111, 113, 114, 262, 286, 
320, 322 

Vrddba, (one of the 4 varieties of stones, > 
288 

Vyksa Oaityas, 120, 162, 190 

Vr^adhvaja, Maharaja Gautamipufra, 166 

Vrspi Rajanya gana, 145 

Vrspis, 103, 106 

Vrtra, 60, 61, 66 

Vrtta, 299 

Vyaghrabala, 216 

Vyakbyana mudra, 268, 272, 277, 278 
279, 280 
Vyanga, 33 

Vyantara devatas, 111, 289, 372 

Vyasa, 14, 19 

Vyayama, 341, 346 

Vyuha (-a), 89, 115, 334, 369, 371 

Vyuhavada, 256 

W 

Watters, 92, 93, 133, 163, 378 
Webb, W. W , 171, 231 
Wema liladphisea, 41, 42, 129, 132, 133 
136, 136, 168, 214, 264, 280, 290, 310,’ 
321 

Western Satraps, 130 
Whitehead, H. B., 122, 129, 133, 134, 136, 
139, 148, 163 
Wilkinson, 868 
Wilson, H H.,47, 72 
Wu-Sun, S33 

X 

XenocrateS; 339 

y 

Yadava, 103 
Yaj’amana, 66 
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Yajfia, 68, 73 
Yajfiapurusa, 49 
yajnop.avIta, 318 

Yaksa* {-sj- Pr. form Yakkhas, 5, 41, 72, 
84,85,94, 96, 99, 107, 108, 109, ilO, 
113,117, 162, 164, 165, 172, 171,191, 
210, 220, 263, 275,278,285,297,313, 
317, 319, 320, 325, 357, 372, 408 
Yaksi, Yaksini, YaksinTs, 5, 104, 310, 113, 
164,165’, 278, 283', 291,318,319,320, 
323. 325, 371, 372 
YnksI, variety of pinaika, 238, 299 
Yama,14, 19, 83, 140 
Yamalariiuna, 191 
Yamuna, 38, 86, 295 
Yantras, 91, 92, 188, 189 
Yarde,278 

Yaska, 54, 55,59, 60, 63, 70,253 
yatudbanas, 78, 237 
YatuB, 78 

Yaudheya, 117, 121, 131, 15411, 158 


Yava, 351, 360, 361, 379, 394ff 
Yoga, 21, 29, 33, 46, 87, 174, 179, 311 
Yogadaksinamurti (of Siva), 87, 311 
Yoi^a-mu'dra, 268, 272, 275 
Yogapada, 21 
Yogapatta, 296 

Yofjasana, a kind of pedestal, 298 
y^gasana Visnu, 87, 277 
Yogi, 87, 88, 113, 275, 277, 294 
Yoni, 186 
l^onipitha ,93 
Yonitirfcha, 93 
Yudhisthira, 254 
Yupa, i21, 122, 204 
Yupastambhas, 114 

Yuva (one of the 4 varieties of stones), 238 
Z 

Zeus, 9, 10, 42, 162, 163, 268j 330, 339 
Zoroastrian, 119, 319 
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19, • 

21, ID: 
41, 18: 

67, n-in 


e;4, nj; 
m, ;ii : 
71, u\i 
‘JD, 1, 
10b, ID, 

no, 19 
1 1 1 . 28 : 

97, 29 ; 


«7, 

33 : 

109, 
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19 : 

19-1, 
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m, 
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185, 

i) : 

113, 

r > : 

148, 

If) : 

ISO, 

31 : 

157 

17 : 

I6U, 

U • 

ITS, 

31 : 
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1 'Cfn.' 


Head ‘arranger or compiler’ in place of ‘explanator oi expounder ’ 
The latter senseis secondary; in Monier-Williains’ yun'^krit-Eiiglish 
Dictionary, one of the meanings of the v^ord Vyasa is ‘ a BiahmB]3.a 
who recites or expounds the Purauas, etc., lu pnljlic {lathnhu- 
brahmnm), * ‘ ' 

Head ‘‘Vnid ‘baki' in place of ‘Varddliaki/ The woid lias been icn- 
dersd mto Eugli-h us ‘.'arpenter' by Monier- Williams. 

'riie wold *balaha77(1hu' has not been translated by me. In the 
Marhandeija-Purana Balabandhu is given as the name of one of tl e 
feODS of Manu Eaivata ; m the Vaijti PtndtiQ, a son of Bbrgn in tlie 
lOtli D\apara is known by the same name. 

Head * Cat alogot lint' in pi ice of * ('atuhgutimtnC 
Delete, after the word ‘edition.’ 

Head ‘accept’ in place of ‘accepts ’ 

9Tie Indus \ alley seals, however, supply us with theeailiest exuiuples 
of these hybrid forma; the latter ha\e been somewhat da bora tely 
treated in the first part of Chapter \" 

Head ‘VIll’ in place of ‘VIT ’ 

Head ^krulainii' jn place of 'JcrKlatnUiC 
Ht^ad * raiiu'anuinafC in place of 'rdmtainayiahC 


Head ‘KuLera’ in place of ‘Kuvera.’ 


Add after ‘livelihood’ — ‘This is nupported by a verse in theA"d/</do 
Pdtu'drdtra {Bhdmdcdjti Samlnid, TV. 29^ which lays that one should 
never use the images of gods as the means of then livelihood. The 
whole vcise reails : Ka cu mayitropajnu tydnna cdpijaicojnijiiikalj i 
Ndnir^'fhidbhogtdka uaca nhuhjaniredal'ofy may also be 

made in this connection to Paijitii’s capaiiye 

already noted in the third chapter. 

Read ‘earlier’ in place of ‘earliar.’ 

Hoad ‘M./4,5',7., No 30’ in place of UbuL' 

Read ‘Ajakfilaka’ in place of ‘Ajakalako.’ 

Insert ‘vPI. I, Eig. 22)* after ‘article.’ 

Read ‘Ruiragupta’ in place of ‘Rudramitru.’ 

Read ‘35' in place of‘ 33.’ 

Read ‘datablu’ in place of ‘dateable.’ 

Put ‘82’ after ‘veise.’ 

Read *V’ in place of ‘M.’ 

After ‘device’ Insert the following— ‘The MaMmdyuri inferms u« that 
Kuma-ra Karttike^a was tl.e world-famed tutelary deity of Rohitaka 
tv. ^URohitakc Kdtttileyah Icumdro lokavUriitah). 

Put a after ‘reproduced.’ 

I'ead ‘in’, in phace of ‘on.’ 

Read ‘333’ in pluoe Of ‘33,* 
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182, 1 If n.) : 
19a, 7 : 

205 , 21-2 : 
200 . 1 : 

209, 34 : 

217, 13 : 

23?;, 15 : 

239, 32 : 

250, 8 : 

257, 23 : 

258, 5 : 


.258, 2S : 


2^1, 14 {f.B } 
263, 21 : 

278, fi : 

274. 11-12 : 


275, 27 ; 

273, 2 if.n.) : 
281 , 10 ; 

285, 6-12 : 


287, 27 : 
290, 29 ; 
292, 11 : 
292, 29 : 

295, 4 : 

296. 6 : 

296. 7 : 

300, 24 : 
302, 3 (f n.) 
304, 31 : 


ADDIXIOKS Al^D COBUbiCTIONfci 


Read *336’ in place of *936. 

Insert ‘so’, before ‘many.* 

Read ‘In any case’ in place of *In many caaea- 
Read *XIa’ in place of ‘XIj a.* 

Read *107’ in place of ‘10.’ 

Read *XXI’ in place of ‘XtX.‘ 

Read ‘the’ in place of ‘these.’ 

Read ‘pindjA-aa’ in place of 

Read ‘Paficaratra’ in place of ‘Paficaratra*^. 

Read 'reminds’ in place of ‘remind.’ 

Insert the following sentence after ‘Ra^vi’ — ‘Hernies cn some coins of 
Azes I with the scarf placed on the upper half of his body, his stand- 
ing posture, his extended right hand, the manner of holding the 
caduceuB (a wand intertwined with snakes) plated on his left shoulder 
reminds us also of the Siva type cn the coins of Maues, already 
discussed.’ 

Johnston, however, has interpreted recently these tw'o Bhaja reliefs in 
a different manner. He is of opinion that the so-called Tndra-reliet 
there stands for Surya and the other <me usually identified as Snrya is 
Mara ; cf. JJ.5.0.A., Vol. Vlf. 

: Insert ‘is’ after ‘observation.’ 

Put, ‘us’ after ‘given.’ 

Read Jcaralj' in place of *.<antiila/cara.* 

I have made no distinction between *afljali, vandanl or namaBJxara 
mudra, though the Irst denotes also the action of touching the fore- 
head with the folded hands. The idea of reverence underlies each of 
the above terms 

Read * Samafinaphalasutta^ iox Samdnriaphalasittiu/ 

Read ‘AjnkHlaka’ for Ajalkada 
Insert ‘in remarking* after ‘justified.’ 

It was Dr. Stella Krumrisch who first drew' the attention of scholars to 
this unique image. I have given the reference to her article in the 
footnote. 

Read 'is* in place of ‘are.’ 

Read ‘pi. VTI’ in place of ‘pi. VUI.* 

Read ‘archers’ in place of ‘arches.* 

Read ^samap&dam* in place of *samnpadam. 

Read ‘gluteals’ for 'glutuses.’ 

Insert ‘and Fig. 16 in pi. Tl’ after ‘Plnte III. 

Read ‘PI. II* for ‘the same plate.’ 

Omit ‘thus.’ 

Insert ‘dczJd’ after *yatra.' 

Add the following after ‘work’-— ‘NandiketSiara s^-eaks of as many as 28 
single iasaniyuta) and 24 ccmbinecl [Baniytita) hands {ha stas) His 
list differs from the V isnudharmottara list in supplying us wdth a few' 
names like ardhapafaka, wayura, coYidTakaJa satpa-SiTsa t si'fytha- 
niukhat tdmracvda and iri^Tda in the case of the former types of 
hands twrgra in the V i^yudharmotiara list is omitted end sola padma 
in his list is probably the same as kdlapadma in the other list); 
the saiiiyufa haJifas in the Abhinaya darpana are more numerous, and 
thus new names, such as Sivadihga, kartari^svastika, dahata, £ahhha, 
cakra, aamputa, pdia , kilaka , maUtja , kutma, varaha^ garuda, naga 
oandnCt knatvd and bhera^da are included in the list which, however, 
omits four, viz , vardhamana ^ yiisidJia, makara and gajadanta from the 
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205, 4 : 

218, 19 : 

3] 4, () : 

317, 1 (f.n.) : 
321, 4 : 

822, 26 ; 

826, 24-85 : 


328, 81 : 

829, 20 : 

380 , : 

880, 11 : 

382. 11 : 

351, 6 (f.n.) : 


Vlpuidharmottara one (hJiatal'a in tlie latter is a mistake for lidtalid 
which is written as kafMJta-vardhana in the former). These have been 
elaborately described in the AhhinGyadar'pafid , and the joint authors of 
The Mirror of Gesinre have made elaborate ccrr ments on the descrip- 
tion and have illustrated many of these hand poses by drawings from 
old sculptures and frcm life (Coonoaraswamy and Gopalakrishnayya, 
The Mirror of Gesturr^, 2nd Edition, pp. 45, ff. and plates VII, YlII, 
XIV-XX). 

Read ‘contain’ in place of ‘contained.’ 

Delete ‘it.’ 

Add after ‘precision’ — ‘Is it to be described as HriHkha' (& head-dress 
with three peaks) ‘mentioned in some texts?’ 

Delete ‘ W’ after ‘E.’ 

Eead ‘mostly’ in place of ‘always.’ 

Put a after ‘shown.’ 

If was Dr. Stella Kramrisch who first enunciated ibis principle of 
(laling relievo-sculptures of the early and late mediaeval periods, 
mostly belonging to the Eastern Indian School, with the help of the 
prabhdvaU of the image icf. her observations in ’Pala and Sena 
Sculpture,* Rupam^ No. 40). I regret that I have omitted through 
inadvertence to mention her name in the footnote. 

Read ‘describe’ in place of ‘describes.’ 

Bead ‘bow’ in place of ‘cow.’ 

Read ‘19’ in place of ‘129.’ 

Read ‘Fig. 6’ in place of ‘Fig. 8.’ 

Read ‘pi. VIIl’ in place of ‘pi. VIT.' 

Read ‘sanuT in place of ‘sanul ’ 
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Pilate VIII 
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